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ARTICLE  I . 

THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL  AFTER  A  CENTURY  OF 

CRITICISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  L.  FERGUSON. 

When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  P'ourth  Gospel  writ¬ 
ten  ?  These  questions  have  been  often  asked  and  variously 
answered  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

It  .shall  be  the  aim  of  the  present  discussion  to  consider: 
Jirsi,  the  history  of  the  controversy;  second,  the  date  of  com¬ 
position;  third,  the  place  of  composition;  the  author; 

fifth,  the  occasion  and  the  author’s  object  in  writing;  sixth, 
the  present  aspects  of  the  controversy. 

I.  The  History  of  the  Controversy. 

That  the  Apostle  John  wrote  the  P'ourth  Gospel,  was  the 
generally  received  opinion  of  the  Christian  church  down  to 
the  end  of  the  .seventeenth  century.  The  only  exception  to 
this  was  on  the  part  of  a  small  sect,  which  flourished  in  Asia 
Minor  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  known  as  the 
“  Alogi.”  This  sect  “denied  the  doctrines  of  the  Logos,  the 
Paraclete,  and  of  the  continuance  of  the  prophetic  gifts  in  the 
church,  and  also  attributed  the  writings  of  John,  which  taught 
these  doctrines,  to  Ceririthus,  in  order  not  thereby  to  impeach 
the  authority  of  that  apostle.”' 

1  Jackson,  Dictionary  of  Religious  knowledge,  p.  23. 
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At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  few  English  Deists 
made  an  attack  upon  this  Gospel,  but  the  contest  was  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance.  It  was  not  until  1792  that  the  storm,  which 
has  raged  so  violently  at  times,  really  broke  forth.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  the  publication  of  a  small  book,  by  Edward  Evan- 
son,  entitled  “The  Dissonance  of  the  Four  generally  received 
Evangelists,”  Evanson  had  been  a  clergyman  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but,  some  fifteen  years  before  he  wrote  his  book, 
he  had  left  the  ministry,  owing  to  certain  difficulties  in  which 
he  had  become  involved.  “In  1773  he  was  tried  in  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court  of  Gloucester  for  publicly  altering  or  omitting 
such  phrases  in  the  church-service  as  seemed  to  him  to  be 
untrue;  correcting  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  conversing  against  the  creeds  and  the  divinity  of  Christ.”  ^ 
The  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  in  1777  it 
was  quashed,  upon  technical  grounds. 

Evanson  urged  the  differences  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  regarded  as  spurious  the  seven  let¬ 
ters  to  the  seven  churches  in  the  former,  and  he  assigned  the 
latter  to  some  second-century  author,  e.  g.  some  Platonic 
philosopher.  He  also  regarded  as  spurious  Matthew  and 
Mark,  assigning  them  also  to  the  second  century.  Likewise 
he  rejected  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Colos- 
sians,  Hebrews;  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  Luke  and  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  The  book 
of  Evanson  called  out  numerous  replies,  and  in  1810  was  the 
subject  of  the  Bampton  Lectures. 

Prior  to  the  death  of  Evanson,  which  occurred  in  1805,  his 
views  gained  currency  in  Germany.  In  1798,  Eckermann 
wrote  rejecting  the  authorship  of  John,  but  admitting  that 
Johanninc  traditions  formed  the  basis  of  oui*  I'ourth  Gospel. 
Several  other  Germans  entered  the  contest,  but  the  battle  lan- 

1  Schaff- Herzog,  art.  "  Evanson,”  li.  777. 

2  Bampton  Lectures  (1890),  pp.  174-175;  Reynolds,  Pulpit  Commen¬ 
tary,  p.  xii. 
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guished  until  1820,  when  Bretschneider  published  his  “  Proba- 
bilia.”  The  work  was  originally  written  in  the  German,  but 
later  was  translated  into  Latin,  not  being  intended  for  general 
circulation  but  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  book  does 
not  assert  as  positive  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  but  as 
probable.  The  object  of  the  work  was  to  call  forth  opinions 
from  experts. 

Bretschneider  put  forth  all  the  old  views  of  Evanson,  Eck- 
ermann,  Vogel,  and  others,  and  he  also  added  new  ones.  He 
emphasized  the  points  that  both  in  discourses  and  in  Chris- 
tological  teaching  the  I'ourth  Gospel  contradicts  the  other 
three;  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Christian,  who  was  either  of 
pagan,  or,  as  would  seem  more  probable,  of  Alexandrian  ori¬ 
gin;  that  it  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
The  substance  of  all  the  later  destructive  criticism  is  to  be 
found  in  his  work.  Bretschneider’s  views  brought  out  a  per¬ 
fect  cyclone  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  in  reply.  In 
1824,  after  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  presented  in 
these  replies,  Bretschneider  withdrew  his  objections  as  urged 
in  the  “  Probabilia,”  and  expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfied  that  his  arguments  had  been  fully  answered.  Two  years 
later,  in  a  review  article,  he  repeated  this  withdrawal;  and 
four  years  later  he  reasserted  the  same  retraction  in  his  “  Hand¬ 
book  of  Dogmatics.”^ 

For  a  short  period  the  theological  world  found  rest.  But 
the  season  of  quiet  was  broken,  in  1835,  when  Strauss  pub¬ 
lished  his  “Life  of  Jesus.”  The  appearance  of  this  work 
opened  the  Johannine  question  anew,  and  precipitated  a  con¬ 
flict,  which,  under  one  form  or  another,  and  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  intensity,  has  been  waging  ever  since.  Replies  to 
Strauss  in  the  shape  of  sermons,  books,  editorials,  and  theses 
came  thick  and  fast.  But  amidst  them  all,  he  was  unterri¬ 
fied;  and  by  means  of  them,  his  books  received  much  free  ad¬ 
vertising  and  ran  through  four  editions. 

1  Bampton  Lectures  (1890),  p.  188. 
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In  the  “  Life  of  Jesus,”  Strauss  assumed  as  proved  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Bretschneider  concerning  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He 
also  adopted  the  views  of  Gieseler  and  Griesbach,  that  the 
synoptic  Gospels  are  a  redaction  of  an  oral  tradition,  “which, 
after  having  circulated  for  a  long  time  in  a  purely  or^il  form, 
was  at  last  slowly  fixed”  in  the  present  shape.  The  critical 
tests  which  Wolf  had  applied  to  the  writings  of  Homer,  were 
applied  by  Strauss  to  the  Gospels.  The  result  was  that  Strauss 
regarded  all  four  of  the  Gospels  as  spurious;  denied  the  in¬ 
carnation;  denied  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  asserted 
that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  was  a  myth.^ 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  Strauss  rested  upon  his  as¬ 
sumptions  concerning  the  Gospels  without  any  misgivings. 
But  in  the  second  and  third  editions  he  expressed  some  doubts 
as  to  whether,  after  all,  the  Fourth  Gospel  "is  not  by  the  Apos¬ 
tle  John.  In  his  fourth  edition,  however,  he  returned  to  his 
former  position,  holding  it  the  more  tenaciously,  inasmuch  as 
he  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  entire 
work. 

In  1864  Strauss  wrote  a  new  Life  of  Jesus,  which  was  said 
to  be  a  Life  of  Jesus  for  the  German  People.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  did  that  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected,  i.  e.  took 
into  consideration  the  authenticity  of  his  sources — the  Gos¬ 
pels — of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  His  position  in  reference  to  the 
synoptics  remained  unchanged,  practically,  but  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  modify  his  opinions  concerning  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
He  rejected  the  evidence  of  Papias,  Eusebius,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  itself;  openly  alleg¬ 
ing  that  if  the  evidence  concerning  the  synoptics  is  defective, 
that  concerning  the  I'ourth  Gospel  is  doubly  so.  He  says: 
“  As  regards  the  external  evidence,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
cause  of  the  I'ourth  Gospel  if  it  were  similarly  circumstanced 
with  that  of  the  three  first.”  ^ 

^Godet,  Commentary  on  John,  i.  10. 

“Strauss,  New  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  77. 
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But  Strauss  admitted  that  the  Homilies  of  Clement,  as  well 
as  the  fragments  of  Apollinaris,  were  entitled  to  some  con¬ 
sideration.^  He  could  not  deny  their  existence,  nor  their 
seeming  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  also  admits 
that  “the  contemporary  apologists,  Tatian  and  Athenagoras, 
also  refer,  though  without  naming  it,  unmistakably  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  and  at  last  Theophilus  of  Antioch  quotes  it 
with  due  form:  “Therefore  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  all  in¬ 
spired  writers  teach  us,  among  whom  John  says.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  the  Word,”  etc.  Strauss  admits  also  that  “  Ire- 
naeus,  indeed,  does  say  that  John  wrote  the  Gospel  when  he 
was  staying  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia.”  But  he  complains  because 
Theophilus  does  not  say  why  he  attributed  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  to  John,  and  because  Irenaeus  does  not  say  in  so  many 
words  that  Polycarp  told  him  (Irenacus)  that  John  was  its 
author.  ^I'urthermore,  Strauss  declares  that  historical  accu¬ 
racy  is  not  always  predicable  of  Irenaeus,  and  so  rules  him 
out  of  court  altogether.^ 

Strauss  in  his  writings  continually  charges  the  orthodox 
theologians  and  critics  with  a  lack  of  fairness  and  candor  in 
dealing  with  evidence,  while  he  prides  himself  that  he  is 
wholly  unbiased.  If  he  ever  were  entitled  to  claim  this  for 
himself,  here  is  at  least  one  instance  where  the  claim  must  be 
forfeited.  The  case  is  simply  this:  When  confronted  by  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  derogatory  to  his  theory,  Strauss  dismissed 
the  witnesses  summarily,  on  the  ground  that  every  man  must 
prove,  beyond  a  peradventure,  that  he  is  telling  the  truth. 
Such  a  thing  is  impossible,  and  if  it  were  a  common  require¬ 
ment,  it  would  destroy  all  evidence,  whether  historical  or  le¬ 
gal.  But  with  all  his  labor,  Strauss  failed  to  save  his  theory. 
It  fell,  never  to  rise  again,  under  the  strokes  of  Baur,  the  for¬ 
mer  instructor  of  Strauss.  Strauss  had  constantly  maintained 
that  the  Gospels  were  myths:  that  the  miracles  and  dis¬ 
courses  attributed  to  Jesus  were  the  accretions  of  fancy,  as 
^  Ut  supra,  p.  83.  *  Ut  supra,  pp.  86-qo. 
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the  myth  passed  from  one  generation  to  another;  that  these 
stories  being  put  into  writing  were  believed;  and  that  the 
Gospels  do  not  represent  any  conscious  intent  to  deceive.* 

But  Baur,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  that  there  was  plan 
in  the  writings,  and  especially  was  this  true  in  regard  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Baur  did  not  hesitate,  however,  to  call  them 
“conscious”  fabrications.  According  to  his  theory,  discord 
and  enmity  prevailed  in  the  early  church;  there  was  strife 
between  the  Petrine  and  the  Pauline  Christians,  and  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts.  The  resultant  of  these  conflict¬ 
ing  forces,  he  claimed,  was  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which 
peace  was  effected.  “The  monuments  of  this  unifying  pro¬ 
cess  are  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  were  written  in  the  second  century,  in  order  either  to 
advance  the  views  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  to  make  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  them.”  As  partners  in  this  same  line.of  inves¬ 
tigation,  we  may  count  Zeller,  Kostlin,  Schwegler,  Ritschl, 
and  Hilgenfeld.^ 

But  the  theory  of  the  Tubingen,  or  l^aur,  school  is  now 
quite  fully  abandoned.  It  served,  however,  a  double  pur¬ 
pose.  (i)  It  showed  that  Strauss’  theory  of  unconscious 
myth  was  wholly  without  foundation;  and  (2)  it  ultimately 
destroyed  itself — a  result,  to  be  sure,  exactly  opposite  to  what 
its  advocates  expected,  but  a  result,  nevertheless,  which  was 
inevitable,  owing  to  the  failure  of  its  supporters  to  reach  any 
common  conclusion  respecting  the  date,  authorship,  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  various  New  Testament  books. 

While  the  views  of  Kvanson,  Bretschneider,  Strauss,  and 
Baur  were  attracting  so  much  attention,  there  grew  up  an  in¬ 
termediate  school  of  critics,  which  was  loath  to  separate  the 
Fourth  Gospel  wholly  from  the  Apostle  John.  The  views 
of  this  school  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads:  (i)  The 
partition  theory,  and  (2)  the  derivation  theory.  The  parti- 

»  Ut  supra,  pp.  33-35. 

2  Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge,  art.  “  Baur,"  p.90. 
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tion  theory  holds  that  the  basis  of  our  present  Gospel  is  the 
work  of  the  Apostle-  John,  but  the  body  of  it  belongs  to  a 
later  author  or  authors.  In  short,  the  Gospel  is  largely  made 
up  of  interpolations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  derivation  the¬ 
ory  holds  that  the  Gospel  is  Johannine  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  embodies  the  teachings  of  John,  as  remembered  by  his  dis¬ 
ciples  or  as  taught  in  the  Ephesian  school  founded  by  him. 
Renan  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  those  who  hold 
this  view.  He  says:  “The  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  the  work 
of  the  Apostle  John.  It  was  attributed  to  him  by  one  of  his 
disciples  about  the  year  100.  The  discourses  are  almost 
wholly  fictitious,  but  the  narrative  portions  contain  valuable 
traditions  which  go  back  in  part  to  the  Apostle  J ohn.”  ^  The 
more  radical  advocates  of  this  theory  would  place  the  date 
farther  on  toward  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  or  even 
past  it.  The  most  prominent  among  those  who  belonged  to 
this  intermediate  school  were  Eckermann,  Paulus,  Schenkel, 
Schweizer,  Ewald,  Tobler,  Reuss,  Sabatier,  Haze,  Renan, 
Wendt,  Weizsacker,  and  Weisse. 

There  is  still  another  coterie  of  critics  in  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  England,  to  whom  a  brief  reference  must  be  made. 
The  representatives  of  this  group  are  Keim,  Oscar  and  Hein¬ 
rich  Holtzmann,  Thoma,  Scholten,  Tayler,“  Supernatural  Re¬ 
ligion,”  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  and  Davidson.  This  school  denies 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  any  connection  with  the  Apostle  John, 
whatever.  It  holds  that  the  “  Gospel  was  written  between  Har- 
cochba  and  Justin  (135-158  A.  D.,  according  to  Pfleiderer’s 
dating;  a  recent  writer,  Kruger,  places  the  First  Apology,  on 
which  the  question  turns,  in  138  A.  D.,  Dr.  Hort  c.  146).  The 
Gospel  was  written  at  Ephesus,  by  a  single  author,  who,  from 
the  miracles  to  which  he  gives  admission,  cannot  have  been 
either  the  Apostle  or  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle,  but  was  a 
nameless  person  who  sought  to  invest  his  work  with  apostolic 
*  Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus  (13th  ed.,  Michel  Levy  Frferes,  Paris,  1873),  p.  xi. 
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authority;  the  ideas  are  largely  derived  from  Philo,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  narrative  is  pure  allegory.”^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  many  phases  of  this  view 
as  held  by  different  individuals,  and  especially  the  view  of 
Davidson,  who  formerly  advocated  the  Johannine  authorship; 
and  of  Martineau  and  Delff,  in  whom  are  found  the  most  re¬ 
cent  opinions  of  this  modern  negative  school.  But  the  lim¬ 
its  of  this  article  forbid  such  an  expansion. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  classification  of  critics. 
Sometimes  the  designations  “hostile”  and  “orthodox”  are 
applied  to  those  who  on  the  one  hand  have  attacked  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  have  defended 
it.  But  the  classification  docs  not  hold,  for  many  of  those 
who  have  questioned  the  Johannine  authorship  have  done  so 
in  their  research  for  truth;  while  many  who  have  defended 
the  Johannine  authorship  have  been  far  from  what  the  term 
“orthodox”  usually  means.  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  De 
Wette,  Lucke,  Bleek,  Bunsen,  Kbrard,  Tholuck,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Meyer,  Lechler,  Weiss,  Luthardt,  Godet,  Beyschlag, 
Zahn,  Lightfoot,  Westcott,  Salmon,  Sanday,  and  Kzra  Abbot 
have  written  in  favor  of  the  Johannine  authorship.  With  such 
an  array  of  scholars  in  favor  of  the  Johannine  authorship,  it 
can  scarcely  be  claimed  as  true  that  “our  age  has  cancelled 
the  judgment  of  centuries.”^ 

Having  dealt  thus  briefly  with  the  history  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  we  now  pass  to  consider: — 

II.  The  Date  of  Composition. 

When  was  the  P'ourth  Gospel  written.^  Various  results 
have  been  reached  by  those  who  deny  the  Johannine  author¬ 
ship.  Baur,  the  leader  of  the  Tubingen  school,  said,  170 
A.  D.;  Volkmar,  155;  Zeller  (since  1853)  and  Scholten  (since 
1867), 150;  Hilgenfeld  (1875),  130-140;  Keim  (1867),  1 10- 

^  Sanday,  Expositor  (4th  Series),  v.  373. 

®  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Eng.  tr.,  1873),  i.  142, 
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Ii5,but  since  1875,  130;  Holtzmann,  as  contemporaneous 
with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  {ca.  100);  Bretschneider,  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Since  no  one 
of  these  dates  is  later  than  the  third  quarter  of  the  second 
century,  and  since  Irenaeus  testifies  that  the  Apostle  John 
lived  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  (98-1 17  A.  D.), 
the  field  of  inquiry  is  restricted  at  the  most  to  the  period  ex¬ 
tending  from  98  A.  D.  to  1 70  A.  D.  What  witnesses  can  be 
brought  forward  between  these  dates,  and  what  is  the  value 
of  their  testimony? 

There  is  at  least  one  connecting  link  between  Irenaeus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  178-202  A.  D.,  and  the  Apostle  John.  That 
link,  or  person,  is  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  That  Polycarp  was  a 
hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  is  evident  from  the  following  quo¬ 
tation,  which  Eusebius  gives  from  the  Epistle  of  Irenaeus  to 
Elorinus,  who  was  a  heretic.  He  says:  “These  doctrines, 
O  P'lorinus,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  of  a  sound  understand¬ 
ing.  These  doctrines  are  inconsistent  with  the  church  and 
are  calculated  to  thrust  those  who  follow  them  into  the  great¬ 
est  impiety.  These  doctrines,  not  even  the  heretics  out  of  the 
church  ever  attempted  to  assert.  These  doctrines  were  never 
delivered  to  thee  by  the  presbyters  before  us,  those  who  also 
were  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles.  For  I  saw  thee 
when  I  was  yet  a  boy  in  the  Lower  Asia  with  Polycarp,  mov- 
ing  in  great  splendor  at  court,  and  endeavoring  by  all  means 
to  gain  his  esteem.  I  remember  the  events  of  those  times 
much  better  than  those  of  more  recent  occurrence.  As  the 
studies  of  our  youth,  growing  with  our  minds,  unite  with  them 
so  firmly,  that  I  can  tell  also  the  very  place  where  the  blessed 
Polycarp  was  accustomed  to  sit  and  discourse;  and  also  his 
entrances,  his  walks,  the  complexion  of  his  life,  and  the  form 
of  his  body,  and  his  conversations  with  the  people,  and  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  John,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  tell, 
as  also  his  familiarity  with  those  that  had  seen  the  Lord.  How 
also  he  used  to  relate  their  discourses,  and  what  things  he  had 
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heard  from  them  concerning  the  Lord.  Also  concerning  his 
miracles,  his  doctrine,  all  these  were  told  by  Polycarp,  in  con¬ 
sistency  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  he  had  received  them 
from  eye-witnesses  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  ’These  things, 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  opportunity  then  afforded  me, 
I  attentively  heard,  noting  them  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in 
my  heart;  and  these  same  facts  I  am  always  in  the  habit,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  recall  faithfully  to  mind.”' 

What,  now,  is  the  value  of  this  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  as 
given  by  Eusebius.?  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
correctness  of  Eusebius  in  giving  the  quotation.  Whatever 
may  be  said  concerning  the  interpretation  which  he  put  upon 
certain  facts,  the  accuracy  of  Eusebius  in  recording  the  facts 
is  quite  generally  acknowledged.  The  question  in  this  case, 
then,  is  not  concerning  Eusebius,  but  wholly  as  to  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  Irenaeus  as  a  witness.  Is  Irenaeus  correct  in  making 
Polycarp  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John.?  Eusebius  thinks 
Irenaius  confused  the  Apostle  John  with  some  other  John, 
but  Irenaeus  bears  no  such  testimony,  neither  do  the  facts 
concerning  Polycarp’s  life  render  such  confusion  possible. 

Recent  investigation  has  forced  back  by  ten  years  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  The  date  now  generally  accepted  is 
155  A. D.^  According  to  a  document  preserved  in  Eusebius,^ 
Polycarp  was  eighty-six  years  of  age  when  put  to  death.  He 
was,  therefore,  born  in  69  A.  D.  If  John  lived  in  Asia  Minor 
until  98  A.  D.,  or  even  later,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Poly¬ 
carp  from  being  his  disciple,  so  far  as  age  or  opportunity  is 
concerned,  for  a  number  of  years. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  reasons  for  supposing  Irenaeus 
to  be  correct  in  his  statement.  He  was  bound  in  other  ways 
to  the  immediate  locality  of  the  Apostle  John’s  teaching  and 
influence.  Pothinus,  his  immediate  predecessor,  as  Bishop 

^  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  20. 

^Bampton  Lectures  (1890),  pp.  387-392,  esp.  390. 

®  H.  E.  iv.  15;  see  also  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.  iii.  3.  4. 
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of  Lyons,  was  from  Asia  Minor,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  heard  the  Apostle  John,  or  at  least  to  have  been  familiar 
with  Christians  contemporary  with  the  Apostle.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  letter,  addressed  by  the  churches  of  Vienna  and 
Lyons  to  the  churches  •  in  Asia  Minor,'  which  is  often  as¬ 
signed  to  Irenaeus,  and  which  indicates  a  close  fellowship  be¬ 
tween  the  churches  of  Gaul  and  those  of  Asia  Minor.  When 
the  fact  that  Irenaeus  himself  was  from  Asia  Minor  is  con¬ 
sidered,  and  when  account  is  taken  of  those  ties  which  after¬ 
wards  bound  him  to  that  region,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  he  should  be  mistaken. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Irenaeus  made  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  that  he  attributed  it  to  the  Apostle  John.  To 
be  sure,  he  does  not  say  that  Polycarp  informed  him  that 
John  wrote  the  Gospel,  but  he  does  say — and  one  must  sup¬ 
pose  he  had  some  reason  for  saying — that  John,  the  disciple 
of  the  Lord,  who  also  leaned  on  his  breast,  put  forth  his 
Gospel  while  he  abode  in  Ephesus  in  Asia.^ 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  Polycarp  made  use  of  the  First 
Papistic  of  John,  a  document  which  cannot  well  be  separated 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whether  considered  as  respects  its 
style  or  its  doctrine.^ 

Thus  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  Polycarp  and  Irenaeus 
both  taught  Johannine  doctrine,  and  that  the  one  did  not 
differ  from  the  other,  either  in  the  sources  of  his  teaching 
or  in  the  content  of  the  same,  since  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
presupposes  the  Fourth  Gospel.*  The  testimony  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Tertullian,  who  flourished  at  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  is  not  here  considered,  because  it  falls 
without  the  limits  of  the  dates  set — 98- 170  A.  I).  Neither 
is  any  account  taken  of  the  testimony  of  Theophilus  of  An- 

^  H.  E.  V.  1-4.  “Adv.  Haer.  iii.  i.  i. 

®  Strauss,  Renan,  and  others  admit  this  fact.  See  Strauss,  New  Life 
of  Jesus,  i.  78. 

♦See  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  vii.  and  viii.,in  Vol.  i.,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers. 
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tioch,  or  of  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  since  it  is  now 
quite  generally  admitted  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  in  use 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Professor 
Charteris  says:  “Indeed,  I  believe  it  may  now  be  said  that 
the  debate  does  not  extend  beyond  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.” » 

But  lest  the  link  between  IrenjEus  and  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  be  deemed  a  necessary  one,  Tatian,  who  died 
about  the  year  170  A.  D.,  is  put  forward  as  a  witness.  Tatian 
was  an  Assyrian;  born  about  1 10-120  A.  l).;  reared  and  ed¬ 
ucated  as  a  pagan;  able  to  speak  and  write  Greek,  as  well 
as  his  own  vernacular  of  Syriac;  converted  to  Christianity 
during  his  maturer  years;  lived  in  Rome;  was  a  pupil  of 
Justin  Martyr;  wrote  an  apology  known  as  “An  Address  to 
the  Greeks”;  after  the  death  of  Justin  became  an  ascetic; 
imbibed  Gnostic  doctrines;  became  the  leader  of  a  sect  which 
was  considered  heretical,  and,  having  moved  to  the  East, 
probably  to  Antioch,  he  composed  his  “  Diatessaron,”  or 
harmony  of  the  four  Gospels.  Until  recent  years,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  this  work  was  lost,  and  but  for  the 
testimony  of  ICusebius  and  Epiphanius,  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Barsalibi,  a  Bishop  of  Syria,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
scholars  would  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence  and  con¬ 
tents. 

We  now  have  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  In  1876,  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  work  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  360  A.  D.,  and  who  wrote  an  exposition  of 
Tatian’s  Diatessaron,  was  published.  Two  MSS.  of  the 
Diatessaron  with  Ephraem  Syrus’  comments  were  in  the  Ar¬ 
menian  convent  at  Venice.  P'rom  these  Zahn  endeavored 
to  reconstruct  the  original  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  In  1881, 
he  published  a  monograph  in  which  he  considered  the  his¬ 
torical  and  critical  questions  pertaining  to  the  Diatessaron, 
*Croall  Lectures  (James  Nisbit  &  Co.,  London,  1882),  p.  96. 
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and  also  the  text,  so  far  as  he  had  succeeded  in  restoring  it. 
Since  the  attempt  of  Zahn  to  restore  the  Diatessaron,  there 
have  been  brought  together  in  Rome  two  Arabic  MSS.  of 
the  same.  From  these  MSS.  an  Arabic  version  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ciasca,  in  1888.  This  corresponds  so  nearly  with 
the  original  on  which  Ephraem  Syrus  commented,  that  there 
is  now  little  doubt  that  we  possess  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.^ 

The  importance  of  these  discoveries  of  later  years  is  given 
by  Harnack  as  follows:  “We  learn  from  the  Diatessaron 
that  about  160  A.  D.  our  four  Gospels  had  already  taken  a 
place  of  prominence  in  the  church,  and  that  no  others  had 
done  so;  that  in  particular  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  taken  a 
fixed  place  alongside  of  the  three  synoptics.”^  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  discoveries  is  further  enhanced  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  Tatian  was  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  that 
in  all  probability  he  used  only  such  sacred  writings  as  were 
approved  by  his  master.  Justin  was  martyred  at  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  the  year  166  A.  D.  Of 
the  many  writings  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  belonging  to 
him,  three  only  have  come  down  to  us — two  Apologies  and 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  The  date  of  these  writings  is 
placed  by  most  critics  at  not  later  than  147  A.  I). 

From  these  writings  of  Justin,  it  is  learned  that  he  was 
familiar  with  certain  documents  which  he  styles  “Memoirs,” 
“  Memoirs  by  the  Apostles,”  and  “  Memoirs  composed  by  the 
apostles  of  Christ  and  those  who  followed  with  them.”  What 
better  description  could  be  desired,  in  a  single  sentence,  of 
the  Gospels  than  the  last  one  given  t  “  Memoirs  composed 
by  the  apostles  of  Christ  and  those  who  followed  with  them  ” ! 
Indeed,  Justin  himself  testifies  to  the  general  use  of  these 
written  “memoirs”  in  Christian  worship.  He  says:  “And 
on  the  day  called  Sunday,  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the  coun¬ 
try  gather  together  to  one  place,  and  the  memoirs  of  the 

*  Hampton  Lectures  (i8go),  pp.  375-387. 

^Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  “Tatian,”  xxiii.  81. 
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apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read.”  *  Here, 
then,  these  memoirs  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  are  evidently  regarded  by  the 
churches  as  of  equal  authority  with  them. 

liut  were  these  “memoirs”  Gospels.^  Justin  declares  that 
they  were.  He  makes  the  identification  in  the  following  words : 
“The  apostles  in  the  memoirs  composed  by  them,  which  are 
called  Gospels,  have  thus  delivered  unto  us  what  was  enjoined 
upon  them.”^  And  were  they  the  Gospels  which  form  the 
Diatessaron  In  short,  were  they  the  Gospels  known  to  us.^ 
Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  says:  “A  careful  sifting  of  the  evidence 
will  show,  I  believe,  that  there  is  really  no  proof  that  in  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr  .  .  .  there  was  a  single  work,  bearing 
the  title  of  a  Gospel,  which  as  a  history  of  Christ' s  ministry 
came  into  competition  with  our  present  four  Gospels,  or  which 
took  the  place  among  Christians  which  our  Gospels  certainly 
held  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.”^ 

That  Justin  Martyr  made  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
particular  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  reads  the 
First  Apology.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  so  different  from 
that  of  Philo  or  Plato,  but  so  similar  to  that  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  would  seem  clearly  to  indicate  such  use.  It  has 
been  said  of  Justin:  “  He  cites  the  synoptists,  he  thinks  and 
argues  according  to  John.”  Hilgenfeld  and  Keim  both  admit 
that  Justin  actually  used  all  four  Gospels  as  known  to  us,  and 
Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  after  a  most  careful  discussion  of  the  case, 
concludes  that  “  VVc  are  authorized  to  regard  it  as  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  if  not  morally  certain,  that  in  the  time 
of  Justin  Martyr  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  generally  received  as 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.”^  In  view  of  what  Justin  says 
about  the  general  practice  of  reading  the  Gospels  in  the 
churches  at  public  services,  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  assume  that 

*  First  Apology, Ixvii.  ^  Ibid.,  Ixvi.  ^Critical  Essays,  p.  i8. 

*  Critical  Essays,  p.  82. 
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the  Gospels — our  four — were  known  and  accepted  for  some 
considerable  time  prior  to  the  date  when  Justin  wrote. 

In  this  investigation,  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  has  now  been  reached,  a  date  removed  by  less  than 
fifty  years  from  the  time  of  the  Apostle  John’s  death.  Back 
to  this  point  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said.  But  there  is  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  during  this  second  quarter  of  the  second  century. 

Papias,  who  was  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  was,  according  to 
Irenaeus,  “a  hearer  of  John,  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  and 
a  man  of  the  olden  time.”^  Papias  certainly  knew  the  first 
two  Gospels,  and  in  common  with  Polycarp  made  use  of  the 
F'irst  Kpistle  of  John.  If  what  has  been  said  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  paper  is  true,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  the  one  presupposes  the 
other,  then  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  known  to  Papias. 

In  a  lengthy,  and  in  the  main  a  very  fair,  discussion,  Godet, 
after  considering  all  the  evidence  relating  to  the  famous  pas¬ 
sage  preserved  in  Plusebius,^  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  must  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Pa¬ 
pias  when  he  wrote  the  passage  under  discussion.  Godet 
dates  the  work  of  Papias  at  loo-i  10  A.  D.,  and  claims  Schol- 
ten,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Keim,  of  the  critics,  as  his  supporters 
for  this  date.  Godet’s  exact  words  are:  “The  view  which 
Papias  held  of  the  evangelical  history  was  formed  under  the 
influence  of  the  Johannine  narrative,  much  rather  than  un¬ 
der  that  of  the  synoptics.”®  Continuing,  Godet  says:  “If 
our  Gospel,  then,  has  exercised  over  him  the  influence  which 
we  have  demonstrated,  it  must  necessarily  have  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.” 

The  date  assigned  by  Godet  is  probably  too  early.  Godet 
wrote  in  1876,  but  since  then  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  the 

1  Adv.  Haer.  v.  33.  4;  Fragments  of  Papias,  iv.  *H.  E.  iii.  39. 

*  Godet,  Commentary  on  John,  i.  236-237. 
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decade  130-140  A.  D.  is  the  better  date.  This  avoids  any 
seeming  desire  to  push  the  time  of  Papias’  writing  back  (for 
the  sake  of  partisan  purposes^  beyond  a  period  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  reasonable.  And  if,  as  now  seems  quite  probable,  Pa¬ 
pias  was  born  about  the  year  70  A.  I).,  then  both  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Irenacus,  that  “  Papias  was  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle 
John  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp,”  must  in  the  future  re¬ 
main  unchallenged. 

Thus  we  have  not  only  Polycarp  as  a  connecting  link  with 
the  apostolic  age,  but  we  have  Papias  as  well.  “Two  are 
better  than  one.” 

Among  the  Gnostics,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Marcion 
(fl.  138-142  A.  D.),  of  Valentinus  (fl.  at  Rome  140  A.  D.), 
and  of  Basilides  (fl.  at  Alexandria  125  A.  D.).-  Without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  details  concerning  Marcion  and  Valentinus, 
we  pass  at  once  to  the  evidence  of  Basilides.  This  brings 
us  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century. 

Basilides  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (i  1 7-1 38 
A.  D.).  His  home  was  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a  Gnostic  sect  and  a  very  voluminous  writer.  None 
of  his  writings  remain  except  what  are  preserved  in  Hippol- 
ytus’  “  Refutation  of  All  Heresies,”  in  the  works  of  Clem¬ 
ent,  and  perhaps  in  Origen.  The  portion  of  his  works  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  is  that  which  is  found  in  the 
“  Philosophumena,”  a  writing  formerly  assigned  to  Origen, 
but  now  quite  generally  believed  to  belong  to  Hippolytus, 
and  to  be  a  part  of  his  “  Refutation  of  All  Heresies.” 

Hippolytus  was  Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Rome,  and  flour¬ 
ished  about  225  A.  1).  His  work  is  occupied  chiefly  with  a 
description  and  refutation  of  the  principal  heresies  which  had 
afflicted  the  church  up  to  his  time.  He  reviews  the  Ophites, 
the  Simonists,  the  Basilidians,  the  Docetac,  and  the  Noetians. 

In  dealing  with  the  Basilidians,  he  uses  the  works  of  their 
founder,  Basilides,  and  it  is  to  this  author’s  sayings  as  pre¬ 
served  in  Hippolytus  that  we  now  appeal.  Hippolytus,  in 
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quoting  from  Basilides,  writes:  “And  this  he  says,  is  what  is 
said  in  the  Gospels:  The  true  light,  which  enlighteneth  ev¬ 
ery  man,  was  coming  into  the  world”  (John  i.  9).  “And 
that  each  thing,  he  says,  has  its  own  particular  times,  the 
Saviour  is  a  sufficient  (witness)  when  he  observes.  Mine  hour 
is  not  yet  come”  (John  ii.  4).^ 

Here  we  have  two  distinct  quotations  from  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel.  Are  they  really  copied  from  the  works  of  Basilides } 
This  is  a  question  upon  which  much  has  been  written.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  quite  well  established  that  the  words 
are  from  Basilides.  To  such  a  conclusion,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Bunsen,  Keim,  and  Renan  agree.  Matthew  Arnold  declares 
that  no  “  one  who  had  not  a  theory  to  serve  would  ever  dream  ' 
of  doubting  it.  Basilides,  therefore,  about  the  year  125  of 
our  era,  had  before  him  the  Fourth  Gospel.”* 

In  pushing  this  line  of  investigation  back  to  the  first  century, 
use  might  be  made  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  who  was  mar¬ 
tyred  107-115  A.  D.,  since  it  is  now  admitted  by  many  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  Vossian  recension  is  established,  and 
that  there  arc  undoubted  references  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
them.  Considerable,  also,  might  be  said  concerning  the  “  Tes¬ 
taments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,”  “The  Didache,”  “Her- 
mas,”and  “  Barnabas,”  all  of  which  bear  witness  to  the  F*ourth 
Gospel.  But  the  dates  of  these  are  so  uncertain,  and  in  some 
ca.ses  the  integrity  of  the  text  is  so  doubtful,  that  no  account 
of  them  is  here  taken.  It  is  scarcely  needed,  since  we  are  at 
a  period  in  our  investigation  removed  from  the  death  of  the 
Apostle  John  only  fifteen,  or,  at  most,  twenty-five  years. 

During  this  period  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  in  circulation 
among  both  Christians  and  Gnostics,  evidently  received  and 
quoted  as  an  apostolic  authority.  When  we  consider  that  it 
required  time  for  such  works  to  circulate  and  to  gain  accept¬ 
ance, — even  if  we  allow  but  a  decade  of  years, — we  are  forced 

^Refutation  of  All  Heresies,  vii.  10,  15. 

2  God  and  the  Bible  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893),  p.  233. 
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to  acknowledge  its  existence  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century.  At  that  time  there  were  living  multitudes  of 
people  who  had  seen  and  heard  the  Apostle  John — for  he  died 
not  earlier  than  98  A.  D.  These  people,  one  would  suppose, 
might  be  expected  to  protest  against  any  other  Gospel  being 
used  than  those  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Apostle. 

Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that  Polycarp  and  Papias, 
who  both  were  hearers  of  John,  and  who  both  made  use  of  the 
P'irst  Epistle  of  John,  were  living  in  this  period;  Polycarp  at 
Smyrna,  and  Papias,  probably,  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  But 
from  no  quarter,  neither  from  Polycarp,  nor  Papias,  nor  the 
Christian  bodies,  nor  the  Gnostics,  does  the  faintest  protest 
against  the  P'ourth  Gospel  appear  in  any  age,  except  by  the 
Alogi,  as  already  noticed,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
We  have  no  hesitancy,  therefore,  in  concluding  this  part  of 
our  investigation  by  saying  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  late 
first-century  writing.  Having  in  this  manner  determined  the 
date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  now  turn  to  consider; — 

III.  Thk  Plack  ov  Composition. 

Where  was  the  Fourth  Gospel  written  ?  For  an  answer  we 
are  shut  up  to  the  single  phrase  which  we  find  in  Irenaeus. 
“Afterwards,  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  had 
leaned  upon  his  breast,  did  himself  publish  a  Gospel  during 
his  residence  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.”^  “At  Ephesus  in  Asia.’" 
This  was  the  constant  belief  of  the  church,  apparently,  to  the 
time  of  Irenaius.  It  has  been  the  accepted  belief  ever  since 
his  time. 

But  was  Irenaeus  correct  in  saying  that  John  was  in  Asia  ? 
Lutzelberger,  in  1840,  sought  to  show  that  he  was  not.  But 
he  was  met  by  the  most  determined  opposition,  especially  by 
the  Tubingen  school.  Keim,  in  1867,  sought  to  establish  the 
same  claim,  by  asserting  that  Irenaeus  confused  John  the 
Apostle  with  John  the  Presbyter;  that  it  was  John  the  Pres- 

^  Adv.  Haer.  iii.  i.i;  Eusebius,  H.  £.  v.  8. 
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byter  who  was  in  Ephesus,  and  that  Polycarp  was  his  disci¬ 
ple,  and  not  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle,  who  never  had  been 
in  Ephesus.  Who  this  John  Presbyter  was,  does  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  concern  us.  Our  one  question  is:  Was  John  the  Apostle 
at  Ephesus.^  Irenaeus  more  than  once  testifies  that  he  was. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  writes  to  the  same  effect.  According 
to  the  anti-Montanist,  Apollonius,  John  the  Apostle  is  said 
to  have  raised  a  dead  man  at  Ephesus.  P^usebius  also  accepts 
the  fact  of  John’s  residence  there,  but  claims  that  there  were 
in  Ephesus  two  Johns — ^John  the  Apostle  and  John  the  Pres¬ 
byter.  Moreover,  they  both  were  buried  there,  and  Plusebius 
mentions  seeing  their  tombs. 

This  statement  concerning  the  two  Johns,  as  made  by  Eu¬ 
sebius,  must  stand  on  its  own  merits.  It  may  be  correct. 
Lightfoot,  Zahn,  and  others  think  it  is;  but  there  are  many 
who  are  yet  unconvinced  by  the  evidence  which  is  now  attain¬ 
able.  Those  who  argue  that  the  Apostle  John  was  not  in 
P^phesus,  disregard  the  testimony  just  cited,  because  it  comes 
from  men  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  later.  They 
base  their  claim  upon  the  silence  of  Ign^ius,  Polycarp,  and 
others  who  wrote  early  in  the  century,  claiming  that  inas¬ 
much  as  these  writers  do  not  mention  John’s  residence  in 
PIphesus,  he  was,  therefore,  never  in  that  city.  All  that  need 
be  said  in  reply  to  this  plea  is,  that  the  argument  from  silence, 
while  always  a  dangerous  one,  is  at  the  same  time  next  to  no 
argument  at  all.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  what  is  said,  than  upon  what  is  unsaid.  There 
has  been  no  sufficient  reason  assigned  why  we  should  dis¬ 
credit  the  te.stimony  of  Irenieus,  that  “John  put  forth  his 
Gospel  while  he  abode  in  Ephesus  in  Asia.”  We  now  direct 
our  inquiry  toward: — 

IV.  The  Author  ok  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

By  whom  was  it  written  1  Many  hypotheses  have  been  put 
forth  in  answer  to  the  question.  Tobler  ascribed  it,  as  well 
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as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  Apollos.  M.  Nicolas  said 
it  was  the  work  of  John  the  Presbyter,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle  John  at  PZphesus.  Weizsacker  and  others  declared 
in  favor,  not  of  any  particular  name,  but  of  some  unknown, 
and  hence  unnamable,  member  of  the  Johannine  school  at 
l^phesus.  Lutzelberger  favors  the  idea  that  some  Samaritan 
of  Mesopotamia  composed  it.  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Keim,  and 
Scholten  assign  the  authorship  to  some  great  unknown  Alex¬ 
andrian  philosopher,  a  semi-Gnostic.  Renan  suggests  Cerin- 
thus,  the  heretic,  as  a  possible  author.  Herr  Ludwig  Noack 
puts  forth  as  his  candidate,  Judas  Iscariot.^  These  attempts 
at  naming  an  author  are  mere  guesses,  made  without  a  single 
scrap  of  evidence  which  can  unquestionably  be  brought  in 
support  of  them.  The  guesses,  however,  are  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  dates  of  the  negative  critics,  fully  as  numerous  and 
equally  as  conflicting. 

If.  now,  we  turn  from  these  conjectures,  we  shall  find  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  acceptance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  throughout  all  the  centuries, 
from  the  second  to  the  nineteenth.  Theophilus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Irenai'us,  the  Muratorian  P'ragment, 
Heracleon,  and  Ptolemaius,  all  bear  witness  that  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  the  second  century  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John. 

Hut  the  objection  is  often  made  that  the  second  century 
was  an  “  uncritical  age.”  This  statement,  in  great  part,  is 
an  assumption.  We  know  that  the  churches  had  constantly 
to  contend  with  heretics  and  Judaizcrs,  and  we  also  know 
that  multitudes  of  spurious  documents  were  early  put  in  cir¬ 
culation.  The  churches, 'however,  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  appear  quite  generally  to  have  settled  the 
canon  or  apostolic  writings;  so  that  it  could  be  said,  as  al¬ 
ready  noted,  that  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  there 
were  no  documents  in  competition  as  gospels  with  our  four 
1  Bampton  Lectures  (1890),  p.  249  et.  scq.,  also  p.  412. 
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received  evangelists.  The  one  question  which  the  early 
churches  asked  in  regard  to  every  writing  was :  “  Is  this 
transmitted?”  If  a  satisfactory  answer  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  this  query,  no  acceptance  was  accorded  the  doc¬ 
ument  in  question.  Instances  in  proof  of  this  might  be 
brought  by  citing  the  history  in  connection  with  the  Epistles 
of  Jude,  Second  Peter,  Second  and  Third  John,  James,  He¬ 
brews,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Eusebius  classes  all  these  writ¬ 
ings  under  the  one  head,  “Antilegomena,”  a  fact,  which, 
while  not  denying  the  value  of  these  writings,  still  attests 
that  the  early  churches  used  great  care  in  accepting  MSS. 
and  in  forming  the  canon. 

In  view  of  these  things,  how  could  some  great  unknown 
Alexandrian,  or  John  Presbyter,  or  Samaritan  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  or  any  other  person,  gain  for  his  writing  a  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  both  Gnostic  sects  and  Christians?  The 
hypothesis  of  forgery  is  the  only  possible  explanation.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  was  put  forth  in  the  name  of  John,  and  was 
unanimously  received  as  genuine;  and  that  too  when  Poly¬ 
carp  and  Papias,  hearers  and  disciples  of  John,  were  yet 
alive;  and  when  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  had  both 
seen  and  heard  the  Apostle  John  could  have  given  testimony 
as  to  whether  he  ever  wrote  a  gospel !  On  the  face  of  it, 
such  a  conclusion  is  impossible. 

Hut  we  have  not  to  rely  upon  this  external  testimony’  for 
our  belief  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
There  arc  certain  internal  features  which  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Almost  all  of  the  later  commentators  divide 
this  evidence  into  (i)  indirect  and  (2)  direct,  following  in 
their  discussions  the  ensuing  order;  {a)  The  author  was  a 
Jew;  {b)  a  Jew  of  Palestine;  (f)  an  eye-witness;  (^/)  an 
apostle ;  {e)  the  Apostle  John.^  The  direct  testimony  is 
gathered  from  the  four  passages:  John  i.  14;  xix.  35;  xxi. 
24;  I  John  i.  1-5.  Any  discussion  of  these  points  would 
^Westcott,  Bible  Commentary  on  John,  pp.  v-  xcvii. 
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carry  us  too  far  afield.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  main¬ 
tained  upon  characteristics  of  style;  acquaintance  with  Jew¬ 
ish  thought,  customs,  circumstances,  and  locations;  accuracy 
in  describing  certain  scenes  which  are  depicted  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel;  the  autobiographical  nature  of  portions  of  the  work; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  inner  thought  and  personal  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Twelve  to  Christ  are  described. 

These  inductions  arc  supported  by  the  statements  of  the 
Gospel  itself:  i.  14,  “  VVe  beheld  his  glory”  ;  xix.  35,  “And 
he  that  hath  seen  hath  borne  witness”;  xxi.  24,  “This  is 
the  disciple  which  beareth  witness  of  these  things,  and  wrote 
these  things”  ;  i  John  i.  1-5,  “That  which  was  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  which  our  hands 
handled,  concerning  the  Word  of  Life,  declare  we  unto*you.” 
To  be  sure,  the  author  does  not  say  that  he  is  the  Apostle 
John.  He  simply  leaves  him.self  nameless,  using  the  de¬ 
scriptive  phrases:  “that  other  disciple,”  “the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.”  In  xxi.  24,  “the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved” 
is  identified  with  the  author  of  the  book.  Was  that  author 
the  apostle.^  Bishop  Lightfoot  answers  the  question  thus: 
“Comparing  the  accounts  of  the  other  Gospels,  it  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  he  was  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  disciples. 
This  inner  circle  comprised  the  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  if,  indeed,  Andrew  deserves  a 
place  here. 

“Now  he  cannot  have  been  Andrew,  because  Andrew  ap¬ 
pears  in  company  with  him  in  the  opening  chapter.  Nor 
can  he  have  been  Peter,  because  we  find  him  repeatedly  as¬ 
sociated  with  Peter  in  the  closing  scenes.  Again,  James 
seems  to  be  excluded,  for  James  fell  an  early  martyr,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  evidence  alike  point  to  a  later  date  for 
this  Gospel.  Thus  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  we  are  brought 
to  identify  him  with  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee.”^ 

^The  Fourth  Gospel,  Essays  by  Abb<)t,  Peabody,  and  Lightfo<jt  (Chas, 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York),  p.  169. 
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Over  against  the  theories  of  critics,  then,  we  place  the  con¬ 
stant  and  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as 
from  John,  for  more  than  sixteen  centuries.  We  also  posit 
the  testimony  of  church  writers  and  historians  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  and  later.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  early  churches  exercised  great  care  in  the  acceptance 
of  MSS.  purporting  to  be  apostolic.  We  urge  the  indirect 
and  the  direct  proof  which  the  Gospel  itself  affords  in  support 
of  the  conclusion  that  John  the  Apostle  wrote  it.  Finally, 
we  say  that  since  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  wjjo 
deny  the  authorship  of  John,  and  since  those  who  make  this 
denial  have  failed  to  select  an  author  upon  whom  they  could 
agree,  and  since  no  fragment  of  trustworthy  testimony  in  favor 
of  any  other  author  than  the  Apostle  John  has  yet  been  pro¬ 
duced,  we  must  still  hold  to  the  commonly  expressed  belief 
that  John  the  Apostle  is  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  we  are  constrained  to  deny  to  opposing  critics  the  glory 
which  they  claim  for  themselves  of  having  reversed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  centuries.  We  shall  now  consider  briefly: — 

V.  The  Occasion  and  the  Author’s  Object  in 

Writing. 

The  Gospel  itself  does  not  state  the  occasion,  but  it  does 
declare  the  object  of  the  author  in  writing  his  Gospel.  The 
earliest  references  to  the  occasion  are  found  in  the  Muratorian 
Fragment,  in  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian. 
Jerome  and  Eusebius  also  make  reference  to  it.  The  Mura¬ 
torian  Fragment  represents  John  as  writing  at  the  earnest  so¬ 
licitation  of  his  fellow-disciples  and  bishops.  Irenaeus  says  it 
was  written  to  confute  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  others.^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria  states  that  “St.  John,  last  (of  the 
Evangelists)  when  he  saw  that  the  outward  facts  had  been 
set  forth  in  the  (existing)  Gospels,  impelled  by  his  friends,  and 
divinely  moved  by  the  Spirit,  made  a  spiritual  Gospel.^  Je- 
'  Adv.  Haer.  iii.  ii.  *  Eusebius.  H.  E.  vi.  14. 
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rome,  in  substance,  testifies  to  the  same  set  of  facts  as  does 
the  fragment  of  Muratori. 

But  the  Gospel  itself  must  state  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 
He  declares  it  to  be  threefold.  “These  things  are  written 
[i]  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  [2]  the  Son 
of  God;  [3]  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name’* 
(John  XX.  31).  While  the  occasion,  then,  may  have  been  the 
solicitations  of  disciples  and  bishops,  the  object  was  not  so 
much  to  supplement  the  writings  of  other  evangelists,  or  to 
confute  the  errors  of  Cerinthus,  as  to  give  positive  evidence 
concerning  the  Christ,  in  order  to  establish  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  believers.  “  Every  thing  in  the  book  from  Prologue  to 
Epilogue  is  selected  in  view  of  this  aim.  Narratives,  mira¬ 
cles,  discourses,  and  doctrine  all  converge  about  this  one 
point,  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.”  Finally,  let  us 
consider: — 

VI.  The  Present  Aspects  of  the  Controversv. 

The  last  word  concerning  the  I'ourth  Gospel  has  by  no 
means  been  spoken.  Recent  years  with  their  discoveries  and 
investigations  have  brought  to  light  much  additional  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  Gospel  and  nothing  against  it.  Belief  in  the 
Johannine  authorship  is  constantly  being  strengthened,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  date  is  now  pushed  back  so  perilously 
near  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Those  who  are  still  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny  the  authorship  to  the  Apostle,  feel  more  kindly 
toward  the  opinion  which  connects  the  Gospel  with  some 
companion  or  disciple  of  John;  in  short,  that  there  is  at  least 
a  good  Johannine  tradition  as  its  basis.  It  is  also  admitted 
that  the  differences  which  were  urged  as  existing  between  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  synoptics,  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
overstated.  SchUrer  and  Weizsacker  alike  admit  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor.  Weizsacker  regards 
the  proof  of  this  as  unshaken.  Schurer  believes  there  is  no 
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good  ground  for  confusing  the  Apostle  John  with  any  other 
John. 

On  the  part  of  those  who  have  held,  and  who  still  hold, 
that  the  author  was  the  Apostle  John,  there  are  not  a  few 
who  concede  a  certain  subjective  element  in  the  discourses, 
claiming  that  the  Apostle  did  not  reproduce  them  as  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  but  as  they  appeared  to  the  disciple  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years. 

Others  there  are  who  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  our 
Gospel  is  a  translation  into  Greek  from  an  original  Aramaic 
MS.  by  the  Apostle.  Still  others  favor  an  original  MS.  by 
the  Apostle,  but  afterwards  rewritten  or  edited  by  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  school.  Archdeacon  Watkins  expresses  this  as  his 
opinion:  “The  key  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  lies  in  translation, 
or,  if  this  term  has  acquired  too  narrow  a  meaning,  transmu¬ 
tation,  re-formation,  growth;  nor  need  we  shrink  from  the 
true  sense  of  the  terms,  development  and  evolution.  I  mean 
translation  of  language  from  Aramaic  to  Greek;  translation 
in  time  extending  over  more  than  half  a  century,  the  writer 
passing  from  young  manhood  to  mature  old  age;  translation 
in  place  from  Palestine  to  P^^phesus;  translation  in  outward 
moulds  of  thought  from  the  simplicity  of  Jewish  fishermen  and 
peasants,  or  the  ritual  of  Pharisees  and  priests,  to  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  a  people  who  had  formed  for  a  century  the  meet- 
ing-ground,  and  in  part  the  union,  of  the  philosophies  of  the 
East  and  West.”^  But  this  translation,  or  transformation. 
Dr.  Watkins  believes  was  wrought  in  the  Apostle  himself,  not 
through  editors  or  redactors  of  the  Gospel. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  recent  utterances  is  that  of 
Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach,  in  a  discussion  concerning  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mark  and  the  Canon  of  the  Four  Gospels.  After 
reviewing  the  questions  under  discussion,  he  concludes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “If  the  main  premises  are  correct,  then  our  synoptic 
Gospels  belong  to  the  time  even  before  the  year  90,  and  were 

*  Hampton  Lectures  (1890),  p.  426. 
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together  in  Asia  Minor,  The  Johannine  Gospel  cannot  have 
come  into  existence  considerably  later.  I  am  glad  to  agree 
in  this  acknowledgment  with  Professor  Harnack  and  with 
Professor  Zahn ;  and  also  in  the  pther  acknowledgment  that  the 
canon  of  our  four  Gospels  followed  close  upon  the  edition  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  more  than  two  genera¬ 
tions  until  it  made  its  way  throughout  the  entire  Church.”^ 
That  the  two  schools,  or  groups  of  critics — the  so-called  de¬ 
structives,  and  the  orthodox — are  coming  together  on  many 
points  cannot  be  denied.  Whether  they  shall  approach  each 
other  sufficiently  to  see  eye  to  eye,  depends  very  much  upon 
the  discoveries  of  the  future.  If  some  of  the  investigations 
now  under  way,  prove  to  yield  the  results  which  they  prom¬ 
ise,  that  happy  day  may  not  be  so  very  far  removed. 

In  closing  this  discussion,  which  of  necessity  has  been  avery 
long  one — yet  numerous  points  of  interest  and  importance 
have  been  wholly  omitted — it  may  be  well  to  give  in  brief  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

1 .  The  history  of  the  controversy  shows  a  constant  change 
of  base  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  critics,  (i)  Disagreement 
of  the  New  Testament  writings;  (2)  Myth;  (3)  Tendency 
writings;  (4)  Partition;  (5)  Derivation.  Each  theory  in  turn 
advocated  by  a  considerable  school,  but  each  demolished  by 
its  successor. 

2.  Hy  a  chain  of  evidence  the  Fourth  Gospel  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  opening  years  of  the  second  century  in  its  actual 
use  and  circulation.  Allowing  time  sufficient  for  multiplying 
copies  and  placing  them  in  general  currency,  we  are  constrained 
to  place  the  date  of  this  Gospel  late  in  the  first  century. 

3.  In  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  statement  of 
Irenaeus,  that  “John  put  forth  his  Gospel  while  he  abode  in 
Ephesus  in  Asia,”  is  accepted. 

4.  The  constant  and  unquestioned  acceptance  by  the  church , 

^  I)er  Schluss  des  Markusevangeliums,  etc.  (Georg  Nauck,  Berlin, 
1894),  p.  66. 
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for  over  sixteen  centuries,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  the  manifest 
evidences  of  care  which  the  early  churches  exercised  in  form¬ 
ing  the  canon  of  New  Testament  writings;  the  indirect  and 
the  direct  proof  of  the  Gospel  itself;  and  the  failure  of  the 
opposition  to  agree  upon  any  one  man  who  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  Gospel,  or  to  produce  any  proof  for  any  hypothesis 
advanced,  all  induce  us  to  accept  the  Apostle  John  as  the 
author;  this  until  credible  proof  to  the  contrary  is  produced. 

5.  The  author’s  own  declaration:  “These  are  written  that 
ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and 
that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name,”  is  taken  as  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  concerning  the  author’s  object  in  writing  the 
Gospel. 

6.  There  is  at  present  a  tendency  among  hostile  critics  to 
admit  much  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
regard  to  date  and  place  of  composition,  and  also  to  assign 
its  origin  to  Johannine  tradition.  Likewise,  the  orthodox 
critics,  in  some  instances,  admit  that  a  subjective  element  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  author’s  version  of  the  discourses  attributed  to 
Christ,  in  the  Gospel,  while  some  believe  it  was  originally  writ¬ 
ten  in' Aramaic. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

15V  PROFESSOK  THEODORE  VV.  HUNT,  PH.  D. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  present,  in  this  discussion,  the 
biographical  details  of  the  life  of  Wordsworth,  save  in  so  far 
as  they  are  inseparably  connected  with  his  literary  work.  In 
a  true  sense,  his  poetry  is  his  best  biography.  Not  only  is 
“The  Prelude”  autobiographical,  but  “The  P2xcursion”  and 
many  of  the  shorter  poems  are  substantially  so. 

We  may  thus  proceed  at  once,  to  the  subject  in  hand  as 
embraced  in  three  distinct  topics  of  interest. 

1.  His  Theory  ok  Poetry. 

This  was  peculiarly  his  own,  called  for,  in  part,  by  the 
special  character  of  the  time  and,  mainly,  by  the  instincts 
and  demands  of  his  own  nature.  He  alludes,  once  and  again, 
to  the  urgent  necessity  that  existed  in  English  poetry  for  new 
canons  of  criticism  and  new  methods  of  expression.  He 
thus  takes  special  pains  to  review  the  history  of  English  verse, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  false  taste  which  had  prevailed 
among  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day. 

He  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  by  such  erroneous  standards 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare  and  Milton  had  largely  lost  their 
hold  upon  the  public  mind,  while  such  inferior  names  as 
those  of  Halifax,  Browne,  Sheffield,  and  Philipps  had  found 
a  place  of  honor  in  Johnson’s  “Lives  of  the  English  Poets.” 
Not  even  in  the  opening  of  the  romantic  era,  in  the  days  of 
Cowper,  did  he  succeed  in  discovering  what  he  regarded  as 
the  essentials  of  poetry.  It  was  in  place,  therefore,  for  him 
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to  develop  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  poems  he  gives  us  by  way  of  preface  its  clear  exposition. 

Poetry,”  he  says,  “  is  the  image  of  man  and  nature,  its  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  disclose  their  unity,  and  poems  to  which  any 
value  can  be  attached  were  never  produced  on  any  variety 
of  subjects  but  by  a  man  who  being  possessed  of  more  than 
usual  sensibility  had,  also,  thought  long  and  deeply.”  We 
discover  here  the  important  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  author’s  theory,  that  all  true  poetic  emotion  is  under  the 
guidance  and  government  of  thought.  It  is  a  contemplative 
emotion.  Proceeding,  then,  from  the  abstract  to  the  con¬ 
crete,  he  defines  the  poet  to  be  “a  man  speaking  to  men,  a 
man  who  has  a  greater  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
more  comprehensive  soul  than  most  men,  and  who  rejoices 
more  than  other  men  in  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  him.” 
He  enumerates  six  distinct  qualifications  of  the  poet — Ob¬ 
servation  or  Description,  Sensibility,  Reflection,  Imagination, 
Invention,  and  Judgment;  in  fine,  all  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  best  Knglish  verse.  From  these  and  kindred  state¬ 
ments  his  theory  may  be  reached.  We  may  speak  of  it,  as 
the  interpretation  of  God  and  man  through  nature,  as  the 
real  language  of  man  reduced  to  metrical  form.  Negatively 
viewed,  it  was  a  protest  against  the  false  sentiments  of  pre¬ 
ceding  eras.  The  main  object  of  his  poems,  as  he  indicates, 
was  to  present  the  incidents  of  everyday  life  in  a  language 
understood  by  all  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  verse  by  investing  it  with  imaginative  beauty.  He 
cannot  speak  too  strongly  against  the  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  establish  a  separate  poetic  diction,  applicable  to  poetry 
only.  Hence  it  is  that  Pope  and  Dryden  and  the  later  for¬ 
malists  are  denounced  as  the  originators  of  a  false  standard 
in  poetry,  and  as  using  a  kind  of  phraseology  nowhere  to  be 
found  among  the  masses  of  the'  people.  “  I  have  wished,” 
says  Wordsworth,  “to  keep  the  reader  in  the  company  of 
flesh  and  blood.”  It  was  this  particular  theory  that  drew 
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down  upon  the  head  of  the  author  of  it  the  most  stinging 
invectives  of  the  critics  and  occasioned  the  almost  personal 
controversy  that  he  had  with  Jeffrey  and  the  Edinburgh  re¬ 
viewers.  It  was  intolerable  to  these  supporters  of  the  old 
regime  to  note  the  application  of  such  lowly  language  to  the 
department  of  English  verse.  They  ridiculed  it  as  the  worst 
of  commonplace,  and  could  see  nothing  in  the  future  of  the 
nation’s  poetic  art,  if  developed  on  this  basis,  but  a  slavish 
adherence  to  the  most  threadbare  sentiments.  “  What  do 
we  meet  here.^”  asks  one  of  the  critics — “Idiot  boys,  mad 
mothers,  wandering  Jews,  and  phrensied  mariners”!  In 
fact,  the  conventional  censors  of  the  time  could  not  from 
their  point  of  view  comprehend  the  motive  of  the  poet  in 
this  new  departure.  It  was  so  entirely  foreign  to  their  con¬ 
ceptions,  that  they  branded  it  at  once  as  a  flagrant  literary 
heresy,  and  were  rather  inclined  to  commiserate  a  poet  who, 
right  in  the  face  of  literary  history  and  literary  ideal,  could 
thus  debase  himself  to  the  language  of  the  many.  Words¬ 
worth,  however,  understood  fully  the  need  and  the  purport 
of  his  new  method,  and  addressed  himself  with  untiring  de¬ 
votion  to  its  practical  application.  He  could  thus  write  of 
himself  as,  in  “The  Excursion,”  he  writes  of  the  Wanderer — 

“  From  his  native  hills 
He  wandered  far;  much  did  he  see  of  men, 

Their  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pursuits, 

'Fheir  passions,  and  their  feelings;  chiefly  those 
Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart, 

That  ’mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life 
Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 

And  speak  a  plainer  language.” 

In  fine,  Wordsworth’s  theory  was  unique  in  its  origin,  con¬ 
tent,  function,  and  result.  It  traced  all  genuine  poetic  utter¬ 
ance  back  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  and  was  con¬ 
tent  to  make  the  daily  diction  of  popular  life  the  medium  of 
its  expression.  ’Tis  true  that  our  author  himself  departs,  at 
times,  from  the  requirements  of  his  own  theory.  ’Tis  true, 
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moreover,  that  the  theory  is  often  pressed  to  undue  limits  a 
to  choice  of  theme  and  character  of  language.  Still,  the 
theory  itself  was  the  offspring  of  an  ingenuous  nature,  its 
governing  aim  was  the  education  of  the  people,  and  it  marked 
a  step  of  decided  advance  in  the  national  literature  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  teachings  of  the  school  of 
Jeffrey,  but  those  of  the  more  liberal  section  of  British  crit¬ 
ics,  that  we  are  to  follow  in  the  study  of  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth. 

II.  His  View  of  Nature.’ 

Here,  as  in  the  realm  of  verse,  he  had  his  own  peculiar 
way  of  observation  and  suggestion.  We  find  him,  when  a 
mere  boy,  thoroughly  in  love  with  those  natural  surround¬ 
ings  in  the  center  of  which  his  early  life  was  happily  cast. 
At  Cockermouth,  at  Alfoxden,  at  Hawkshead,  at  Grasmere, 
and  at  Rydal  Mount,  he  was  the  lover  and  the  child  of  na¬ 
ture.  These  different  English  homes  were  just  such  as  to 
confirm  his  deepest  constitutional  instincts.  He  looked  upon 
the  physical  world,  not  as  a  mere  collection  of  forms  and 
objects,  but  as  a  grand,  sentient  organism,  informed  and 
transfigured  by  the  spirit  that  was  in  it.  This  presence  he 
calls  the  Spirit  of  Nature;  but  one  of  the  varied  forms  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  He  sees  God  in  Nature 
rather  than  over  it, — an  immanent  and  ever-active  agency 
begetting  life  and  love  and  joy  and  beauty  and  cosmic  order, 
under  whose  benignant  influence  the  soul  of  man  was  chas¬ 
tened  and  enlarged.  This  is  his  meaning  in  the  suggestive 
couplet — 

“A  gracious  Spirit  o’er  the  world  presides, 

And  o’er  the  heart  of  man.” 

’Tis  thus  he  writes,  in  “The  Prelude” — 

"  Thou,  O  Nature,  hast  fed 
My  lofty  speculations,  and  in  thee 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours  I  find 
A  never-failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  passion.” 
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To  his  discerning  eye,  everything  in  nature  had  a  life  of  its 
own  and  its  separate  ministry  to  man.  He  goes  so  far  at 
times  as  to  intimate  that  all  scenes  in  nature  have  their  re¬ 
spective  counterparts  in  the  soul.  We  can  best  express  his 
intensive  love  of  nature  by  saying  that  he  was  enchanted  by 
her.  Before  his  constructive  imagination  she  took  a  kind  of 
bodily  presence.  He  saw  her  forms,  heard  her  voice,  and 
felt  profoundly  the  varied  movements  of  her  inner  life.  Her 
melodies  thrilled  him,  and  her  revelations  subdued  and  pac¬ 
ified  him.  There  was  a  kind  of  understanding  between  them, 
giving  rise  to  the  very  closest  intimacies.  How  rapturous 
his  descriptions  of  his  youthful  sports  in  wood  and  field! 
On  the  banks  of  the  Wye  above  Tintern  Abbey  he  thus 
writes: — 

“  For  Nature  then 

To  me  was  all  in  all.  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion;  the  tall  rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 

Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 

Moves  there  a  cloud  o’er  midday’s  flaming  eye 
Upward  I  look  and  call  it  luxury." 

He  had  come  to  think  of  nature  as  invested  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  supernatural,  and,  reversing  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond’s  phraseology,  would  see  spiritual  law  in  the  natural 
world.  It  was  his  favorite  teaching,  that  “heaven  lies  about 
us  in  our  infancy”  and  thus  gives  shape  and  bias  to  our  form¬ 
ing  character.  This  is  the  very  meaning  of  his  touching 
poem  on  The  Intimations  of  Immortality  in  Childhood  ;  as, 
also,  in  “We  are  Seven.”  Earth  is  viewed  as  but  the  vesti¬ 
bule  of  heaven,  and  the  world  about  us  is  alive  with  divinest 
impulses.  There  was  in  all  this,  it  must  be  conceded,  much 
of  the  mystical  and  visionary,  and  very  much  of  the  essen¬ 
tially  poetic.  There  was  nothing  in  earth  or  sea  or  sky  in 
which  he  did  not  detect  poetry,  and  it  was  his  one  ambition 
to  embody  these  conceptions  and  impressions  in  appropriate 
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verse.  Arrogant  and  independent  as  he  often  was  in  the 
presence  of  men,  he  was  ever  docile  and  devout  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  nature.  He  acknowledged  her  primary  right  to  in¬ 
struct  him.  He  believed  that  between  the  human  soul  and 
the  outer  world  there  was  a  mutual  interchange  of  life,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  preestablished  harmonies,  and  that  life  was  blessed 
just  to  the  degree  in  which  man  was  enabled  to  discover  and 
apply  them.  So  strong  was  his  love  for  nature  as  beneficent, 
that  he  .seemed  either  to  forget  the  existence  of  evil  in  her 
or  to  invest  the  evil  with  the  attractiveness  of  the  good. 
Though  he  alludes  to  storm  and  fire,  the  reference  is  always 
to  their  sublimity,  rather  than  to  their  agency  as  destructive 
and  avenging.  We  never  read  of  the  forces  of  nature  as 
vindictive,  of  the  noxious  vapors  that  poison  the  air,  or  of 
the  barren  wastes  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  scriptural  relations  of  nature  to  the  fall  of  man. 
Seeing  her  beneficence  only,  he  counsels  all  who  are  in  trou¬ 
ble  to  betake  themselves  to  her  for  tuition  and  blessing.  He 
believes  that  the  mental  peace  which  is  so  desirable  is  to  be 
secured  by  “communion  with  her  visible  forms.”  There  is 
something  touching  in  his  representation  of  the  attitude  in 
which  nature  stands  to  little  children.  She  is  their  affection¬ 
ate  guardian,  watching  over  their  interests  with  motherly  care. 
’Tis  chiefly  for  them  that  she  displays  her  wonders  and  her 
beauties.  ’Tis  her  innocent  purpose  to  woo  and  win  them 
by  her  constant  ministries  to  their  earliest  joys  and  needs. 
Ik'fore  they  become  chafed  and  hardened  by  the  stern  ex¬ 
periences  of  life,  it  is  for  her  to  shape  their  pliant  minds  in¬ 
to  harmony  with  her  own  teachings. 

Such  was  Wordsworth’s  theory  of  nature  as  related  to 
God  and  men,  to  poetry  and  life.  The  question  natur.illy 
arises  as  to  its  soundness.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  a  the¬ 
ory  capable  of  gross  perversion.  There  seems  to  have  been, 
at  times,  a  vagueness  in  the  poet’s  mind  as  to  the  true  rela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  his  works.  In  the  earlier  history,  the  clear 
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conception  of  a  personal  Deity  separate  from  his  creation  is 
not  as  sharply  defined  as  we  might  wish.  There  are  times 
in  his  life  and  poetry  when  he  seems  to  love  the  idea  of  the 
universe  as  objective  and  to  resolve  it  into  the  being  of  God. 
This  tendency  was  pronounced  even  in  his  boyhood.  In  his 
philosophic  monologues  among  the  mountains,  this  transcen¬ 
dental  tendency  is  ever  manifest.  Where  others  beheld  and 
enjoyed,  Wordsworth  almost  worshiped,  and  at  this  point 
was  the  peril.  Hence,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
charge  of  Pantheism,  as  Devey  thus  writes:  “  This  deification 
of  the  powers  of  nature;  this  effort  to  break  down  the  an¬ 
tithesis  between  mind  and  matter — this  is  all  at  war  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall  and  the  essential  constituents  of  the 
(Christian  faith.”  This  is  all  true  in  so  far  as  tendency  is 
concerned.  We  must  believe,  however,  that  the  poet  escaped 
the  legitimate  results  of  his  own  theory.  At  first,  it  is  true 
that  his  views  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  soul’s  origin,  and  of 
natural  phenomena,  were  more  Platonic  than  biblical.  He 
never  came  to  the  statement,  however,  that  the  world  is  but 
a  mode  of  the  divine  existence.  .Maturer  opinions  and  be¬ 
liefs  are  seen  to  modify  the  earlier  for  the  better,  and  not.  as 
in  the  ca.sc  of  Milton,  for  the  worse.  No  sympathetic  reader 
of  his  life  can  forget  the  serious  mental  struggle  through 
which  he  was  called  to  pass  at  this  juncture,  taking  its  in- 
tensest  form  after  he  had  left  Plngland  and  lived  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Kuropcan  commotions.  Doubts  of  all  kinds  harassed 
him.  He  was,  as. so  many  others  have  been,  the  victim  of 
what  Hood  calls  “the  Kverlasting  No” — the  blank  denial 
of  all  personal  existence  and  accountability.  The  struggle, 
however,  was  not  a  hopeless  one.  The  light  gradually  broke 
in  upon  him,  and  he  saw  the  truth  in  its  reality  and  right  re¬ 
lations.  In  noting  the  religious  beliefs  of  Wordsworth,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  fail  to  discover  those  references  to 
the  redemptive  system  that  belong  to  the  writings  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  poet.  In  this,  however,  he  is  not  alone,  while  we  are 
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bound,  moreover,  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  different 
ways  in  which  men  manifest  their  piety.  So  true  is  this, 
that  Mr.  Brooke  in  his  “Theology  of  the  English  Poets,” 
devotes  more  than  one-half  of  the  treatise  to  Wordsworth’s 
religious  life.  With  the  Bible  before  him,  and  nature  about 
him,  he  used,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  interpret  the  other. 

“  Early  had  he  learned  to  reverence  the  volume 
That  displays  the  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die, 

But  iti  the  mountains  did  he  feel\(\?,  faith.” 

It  was  precisely  to  this  combination,  in  his  character,  of  the 
earthly  and  the  unearthly  that  he  strikingly  refers  in  the  po¬ 
etic  desire, 

“And  I  could  wish  my  tlays  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety  I' 

This  was  his  own  interpretation  of  his  own  religious  life. 
His  piety,  as  his  poetry,  was,  in  a  true  sense,  natural,  on  the 
basis  of  which  it  retiuired  but  little  faith  to  rise  to  the  super¬ 
natural  and  rest  therein. 

III.  Tup:  Characteristics  oe  His  Poetry. 

I.  Its  lithical  Character. — Wordsworth  was  a  Literary 
Moralist.  His  mind  was  eminently  ethical.  As  Mr.  Taine 
would  express  it,  he  was  constitutionally  devout,  “  pre-in- 
clined”  to  piety.  We  look  in  vain  in  his  character  to  find 
any  trace  of  that  groveling  temper  so  often  found  in  authors 
and  authorship.  He  recognized,  from  his  earliest  boyhood 
onward,  his  relations  to  God  and  duty.  Very  much  of  his 
earlier  and  later  devotion  to  natural  scenery  was  but  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  reverential  spirit.  Mr.  Taine  pronounces, 
unwittingly,  a  most  decided  eulogium  upon  Wordsworth’s 
poetry  as  he  ironically  writes,  “  When  I  shall  have  emptied 
my  head  of  all  worldly  thoughts,  .and  looked  up  to  the  clouds 
for  ten  years,  to  refine  my  soul,  I  shall  love  this  poetry.”  It 
was  this  very  unworldliness  which  the  worldly  P'rench  critic 
could  not  appreciate  h.ad  he  looked  up  to  the  clouds  for 
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twenty  years,  and  which  only  serves  to  cast  about  the  genius 
of  the  poet  a  purer  luster  than  it  would  otherwise  have  pos¬ 
sessed.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  the  poet’s  biog¬ 
raphy  that  his  friends  had  designed  him  for  the  holy  minis¬ 
try,  Me  understood,  however,  still  better  than  they,  the 
aptitudes  of  his  nature,  and  preached  through  his  literary 
work  to  a  far  larger  audience  than  he  could  have  reached 
from  an  ICnglish  pulpit.  All  .spheres  and  activities  of  hu¬ 
man  life  were  to  him  serious.  Hence,  we  mark  in  his  verse 
the  absence  of  mere  sentiment  or  of  words  uttered  for  their 
own  sake.  How  striking  the  absence  of  that  species  of  po¬ 
etry  so  common  to  all  the  poets  from  Spenser  to  Moore — 
amorous  lyrics  in  honor  of  some  personal  or  imaginary  fa¬ 
vorite!  By  no  means  dev’oid  of  deep  and  generous  feeling, 
he  always  gave  expression  to  it  in  the  forms  of  simple  truth. 
So  decided  was  this  ethical  bias,  that  we  fail  to  discover  that 
ingenuous  humor  and  pleasantry  of  temper  which  naturally 
belongs  to  the  poet’s  nature.  The  critics  are  correct  when 
they  affirm  that  this  defect  serves  to  detract  from  the  merits, 
as  indeed  from  the  readableness  of  his  style.  Still,  the  de¬ 
fect  is  so  thoroughly  consistent  with  his  character,  that  what 
is  lost  on  the  side  of  pleasantry  is  more  than  gained  on  that 
of  an  honest  adherence  to  the  reality  of  things.  From  first 
to  last,  there  is  not  a  whit  of- the  affected  and  conventional; 
no  studied  artifice  by  which  to  attract  attention,  but  the  ever-* 
present  influence  of  a  lofty  moral  aim.  There  is  here,  what 
Christopher  North  has  purposely  called,"  an  out-of-the-world- 
ish  look.”  It  was  always  an  occasion  of  regret  to  Word.s- 
worth  that  the  great  majority  of  men  were  so  thoroughly  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  pursuit  of  merely  temporal  good. 

“The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 

He  thus  aimed  to  exalt  virtue  among  all  classes.  As  a  citi¬ 
zen,  he  was  cautious  and  conservative.  His  very  politics  were 
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ethical.  Stating  in  one  of  his  familiar  talks,  “that  he  had  < 
given  twelve  hours  to  society  for  one  to  poetry,”  he  adds, 
“The  world  is  running  mad  with  the  notion  that  all  its  evils 
arc  to  be  relieved  by  political  remedies;  whereas  the  great 
evils  lie  dpep  in  the  heart,  and  nothing  but  religion  can  re¬ 
move  them.”  He  well  knew  that  all  sound  political  economy 
was  based  on  public  virtue.  In  the  noble  work  that  he  did  on 
behalf  of  popular  rights,  and  in  his  soul-stirring  sonnets  on 
the  same  key  and  theme,  we  can  see  that  he  was  laboring  for 
the  civic  good  through  the  use  of  moral  agencies.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  views  which  he  held  of  nature  softened  and  ennobled 
his  character;  so  that  he  always  connected  conscience  with 
national  progress,  and  made  it  his  mission  as  a  man  and  a 
poet  to  elevate  his  race.  “One  thing,”  he  said,  “is  a  com¬ 
fort  of  my  old  age,  that  none  of  my  works  written  since  early 
youth  contains  a  line  1  should  wish  to  blot  out  because  it 
panders  to  the  baser  passions  of  our  nature.”  In  this  respect 
he  falls  into  line  with  the  larger  number  of  our  best  English 
authors,  and  confirms  the  character  of  English  literature  as 
eminently  moral.  In  this  respect  we  may  add,  that  there  is 
a  far  wider  distance  between  British  and  Continental  Letters 
than  the  breadth  of  the  English  Channel. 

In  speaking  of  this  ethical  element  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry, 
it  is  in  place  to  refer  with  emphasis  to  his  conscientious  dc7*o- 
tion  to  his  mission  as  a  poet.  Poetry  was  his  solemn  calling, 
and  he  pursued  it  as  devoutly  as  a  priest  serves  his  parish,  or 
ministers  at  the  altar.  This  is  the  high  sentiment  to  which 
he  gives  expression  in  his  dedicatory  verses  to  “The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone.” 

“  He  serves  the  Muses  erringlyainl  ill 

Whose  aim  is  pleasure,  light  and  fugitive; 

O  that  my  mind  were  equal  to  fulfill 
The  comprehensive  mandate  which  they  give.” 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  find  in  our  author’s  personal 
history  the  presence  of  those  crucial  struggles  which  have 
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tested  the  moral  fidelity  of  so  many  authors,  as  Dante  and 
Cervantes,  Milton  and  liunyan.  He  did  not  suffer,  as  they, 
from  exile,  imprisonment,  or  pov'^erty,  and  yet  he  may  be  said 
to  have  had  his  full  share  of  pcrsfinal  trials.  Mrs.  Hrowninj^, 
in  her  “\'’ision  of  the  Kiifjlish  Poets,”  "ives  us  a  touchinjj  de¬ 
scription  of  the  four  pools,  the  waters  of  which  must  be  tasted 
by  ev^ery  successful  bard.  At  these  Wordsworth  had  knelt 
and  drunk.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  contemned  of  men. 
Rarely  has  an  author  been  so  be.set  in  his  early  life  by  the 
critics  and  reviewers.  l*ublic  sentiment  was  prejudiced  against 
the  kindly  reception  of  his  poems,  while  brother  bards,  either 
from  envy  or  from  an  undue  concession  to  the  reigning  criti¬ 
cism,  swelled  the  general  voice  against  him.  Fully  thirty 
years  pas.sed  before  he  rose  into  merited  repute,  and,  even 
after  this,  a  score  of  years  was  spent  in  literary  conflict  ere 
his  final  reputation  was  established.  Christopher  North,  of 
Blackicood,  and  De  Quincey,  the  essayist,  are  led  to  rebuke 
their  countrymen,  and  to  prai.se  themselves  as  a  quarter  of  a 
century^’n  advance  of  Ikitish  criticism  in  their  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  worth  of  Wordsworth.  Through  all  this  hostile 
and  malicious  fault-finding,  the  poet  of  the  Lakes  remained 
more  loyal  than  ever  to  his  sacred  trust.  At  the  time  when 
his  friends  were  the  least  friendly,  Jind  his  foes  the  most  bit¬ 
ter,  he  took  up  the  defense  of  his  own  productions  with  all 
the  heroism  of  a  knight.  Nor  was  this  all.  His  temptation 
to  abandon  the  sphere  of  vcr.se  was  not  alone  from  the  side 
of  captious  judgment,  but  from  the  very  abundance  of  his 
worldly  resources  and  the  delights  of  leisure.  Though  at  ope 
period  his  circumstances  were  .somewhat  reduced,  all  difficul¬ 
ties  soon  vanished,  and  full  provision  was  made  for  his  needs. 
With  all  the  appliances  of  luxury  at  hand,  and  with  rare  in¬ 
ducements  on  the  part  of  the  Knglish  government  to  confine 
his  attention  to  Knglish  politics,  we  .see  him  at  Rydal  Mount 
passing  a  life  of  modest  retiracy  and  frugality,  devoted,  as  he 
tells  us,  “  to  plain  living  and  high  thinking.”  More  than  once 
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had  he  been  enticed,  as  Burns  had  been,  to  abandon  his  poetic 
work,  and  had  always  successfully  resisted.  Alluding  most 
affectionately  to  the  helpful  sympathy  of  his  sister  in  these 
personal  trials,  he  writes  in  “The  Prelude”: — 

“  She  in  the  midst  of  all  preserved  me  still 
A  poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name, 

And  that  alone,  my  office  upon  earth.” 

In  all  this  the  ethical  element  of  the  poet’s  nature  was  mani¬ 
fest.  Poetry  was  a  matter  of  conscience,  as  well  as  of  culture, 
in  his  view,  and  he  profoundly  felt  that  whoever  was  called  of 
God  to  this  high  ministry  of  v^erse  was  morally  bound  to  pros¬ 
ecute  it  in  the  face  of  all  neglect  and  obstacle. 

2.  Its  Emotional  Character. — This  is  seen,  mainly,  in  his 
Human  Sympathies.  His  very  theory  of  poetry  took  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  a  broad  affection  for  man  as  man.  Such  a  conception 
of  the  function  of  poetry  \yould  have  been  utterly  foreign  to 
any  other  than  a  catholic  nature.  We  can  discern  at  this 
stage  in  the  history  of  our  poet  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
the  favorite  bard  of  the  Lowland  Scotch.  Wordsworth  alludes 
with  pleasure  to  the  fact  that  he  can  stand  upon  the  top  of 
the  peaks  of  Cumberland  and  look  away  to  Ellisland — one  of 
the  homes  of  Burns.  He  expresses  deep  regret  that  he  had 
not  enjoyed  more  fully  the  fellowship  of  this  poet  of  nature 
and  of  man.  ICach  of  them  had  been  born  and  bred  in  lowly 
life,  and  ardently  yearned  for  the  good  of  the  people.  They 
aimed  in  every  way  to  elevate  the  common  classes  of  society, 
and  especially  through  their  literary  work  to  minister  to  their 
highest  needs.  If  in  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose  they  ex¬ 
cited  against  them  the  repioaches  of  the  great  and  affluent,  it 
was  in  no  sense  because  they  despised  the  upper  orders,  but 
because  they  honored  the  lower.  Hence  the  utter  falsity  of 
such  a  view  as  that  to  which  Devey  and  others  give  expression, 
“that  Wordsworth  was  hampered  by  themes  which  cut  him 
off  from  genuine  sympathy  with  the  largest  section  of  human¬ 
ity;  that  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  great  conservative  classes 
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of  society;  that  he  scrupulously  avoided  respectable  people; 
that  the  upper  ten  thousand  were  practically  worthless  to  him ; 
that  his  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the  rustic  poor  only,  at 
home  only  among  vagrant  pedlars  and  ragged  shepherds. 
This  is  the  extreme  of  cynicism,  and  smacks  of  Grub  Street, 
in  its  literary  flavor.  Totally  misleading,  there  is  just  enough 
of  truth  in  it  to  make  it  plausible  and  give  it  currency.  ’Tis 
true  that  Wordsworth,  as  Burns,  felt  more  at  home  among 
the  peasants  and  the  middle  classes  than  among  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  wealth  and  position.  This  is  not  to  concede,  however, 
that  he  did  not  accord  them  their  rightful  place.  His  life  was 
devoted  to  the  yeomanry  because  their  needs  were  greater. 
Just  so  long  as  the  privileged  classes  were  true  to  their  priv¬ 
ileges  they  had  a  staunch  supporter  in  the  person  of  our 
author.  When,  however,  the  lines  began  to  be  too  closely 
drawn,  and  the  doctrine  of  social  caste  was  exalted  beyond 
measure,  then  Wordsworth  was  ever  found  the  zealous  advo¬ 
cate  of  popular  rights — the  poet  of  the  people.  Here  we 
quote  from  Devey  words  of  truth,  though  strangely  aside  from 
his  previous  statements,  that  “  Wordsworth  designed  to  erect 
a  poetic  temple  at  the  shrine  of  which  the  most  selfish  hearts 
should  be  humanized,  and  a  feeling  of  love  ever  kept  alive 
between  the  politically  great  and  the  socially  defenseless.’^ 
This  is  just  what  he  designed  and  if,  in  its  execution,  he  of¬ 
fended  the  aristocracy  by  his  laudable  devotion  to  the  humbler 
orders  of  the  nation,  what  is  the  result  of  this  but  to  make  it 
all  the  worse  for  the  aristocracy  in  their  social  exclusiveness! 
“  I  desire  from  posterity  no  other  praise,”  he  says,  “  than  that 
which  may  be  given  me  for  the  way  in  which  my  poems  ex¬ 
hibit  man  in  his  essentially  human  character  and  relations.” 
Hence  his  aim  to  exalt  the  humblest  state.  Hence  his  messages 
of  cheer  to  the  sorrowing  and  suffering.  Hence  his  discovery 
of  something  attractive  in  objects  the  most  unattractive.  In 
-this  respect,  at  least,  he  was  the  poet  of  the  Commonalty, 
and,  in  order  to  reach  its  innermost  heart,  he  was  quite  con- 
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tent  to  abandon  the  formal  diction  of  the  schools,  and  use 
“great  plainness  of  speech.”  It  was  his  aim  to  construct  a 
body  of  English  poetry  on  a  distinctively  popular  plane,  and 
suffused  with  human  sympathy. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Wordsworth’s  poetry  may  be 
said  to  be  emotional,  apart  from  that  element  of  feeling  which 
arises  from  his  sympathies  with  his  kind,  is  still  an  open  one, 
and  not  without  reason.^  The  more  we  study  the  author  and 
his  verse,  however,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  give  him  credit 
for  an  ever-larger  measure  of  genuine  poetic  sentiment,  and 
separate  him  from  such  purely  didactic  authors  as  Dryden, 
Pope,  Akenside,  and  Rogers.  That  ethical  quality,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  has  in  itself  a  decidedly  emotional 
character.  His  ingenuous  devotion  to  his  calling  had,  also, 
something  of  this  emotive  feature.  His  view  of  poetry,  and 
of  nature  as  related  to  it,  may  be  said  to  have  involved  this 
quality  of  feeling,  and  that  in  such  marked  degree  that  Mr. 
Brooke  and  other  recent  critics  emphasize  his  “poetic  sensi¬ 
bility.”  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  that  we  find  nothing  in  Words¬ 
worth  at  this  point  to  remind  us  of  those  outbursts  of  tender 
passion  which  mark  the  correspondence  of  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
of  Racine  and  Pascal, of  Cowper  and  Shelley.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sensuous  sentiment  of  “  Lalla  Rookh  ”  or  of  “  Don 
Juan,”  nor,  indeed,  of  the  ever-flowing  feeling  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  ’Twould  have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
have  written  in  prose  as  Swift  wrote  to  Stella,  or  in  poetry  as 
Burns  penned  his  verses  to  the  lassies  of  the  Highlands. 

There  is  present,  however,  in  Wordsworth  a  kind  of  subdued, 
inward  poetic  impulse  which  is  just  demonstrative  enough  to 
be  discernible,  and  in  beautiful  keeping  with  his  nature  as  re¬ 
tiring  and  pensive.  In  his  references  to  English  womanhood 
there  is  nothing  that  borders  upon  the  impetuous  outflow  of 
the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  yet  the  most  cursory  reader  can 
detect  the  presence  of  high  personal  regard  and  genuine  love. 

^  See  "Wordsworth’s  Passion,"  New  Princeton  Review,  May,  1886. 
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So,  in  his  .allusions  to  Coleridge  and  other  literary  colleagues, 
and  in  his  expressed  opinions  as  to  the  great  questions  of 
social  reform  and  the  liigh  interests  of  English  poetry.  What 
Mackenzie  would  call,  The  Man  of  Feeling,  is  undoubtedly 
visible,  and  yet  more  concealed  than  apparent.  A  careful 
perusal  of  his  longer  poems,  as  well  as  his  Ecclesiastical  and 
Descriptive  Sketches  and  Lyrical  Ballads,  will  serve  to  reveal 
what  we  may  term  the  substantial  presence  of  emotion,  and 
go  far  to  redeem  his  reputation  for  an  order  of  verse  so  matter- 
of-fact  and  commonplace  as  to  awaken  no  response  from  im¬ 
passioned  natures. 

3.  Its  Intellectual  Character. — There  is  no  stage  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Wordsworth’s  personal  and  poetic  nature  where 
he  will  better  stand  the  test  of  close  inspection  than  just  here. 
His  type  of  life,  and  order  of  verse  were  those  of  the  thinker. 
English  critics  have  termed  him,  in  this  sense,  a  philosopher. 
Perhaps  the  one  word  which  will  best  express  the  idea  at  this 
point  is  Reflection,  in  its  strictly  mental  meaning.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  he  has  no  superior,  and  but  few  rivals,  in  English  Let¬ 
ters.  Coleridge  is  nearer  to  him  than  any  other  one,  and,  had 
he  written  as  much  verse  as  Wordsworth,  would  have  been 
still  nearer  in  literary  type. 

“Tlie  (»utward  show  of  sky  and  earth, 

Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed. 

Hut  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude.” 

The  more  fully  we  thus  come  to  understand  the  real  poet  be¬ 
hind  and  beneath  his  poetry,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  note 
the  absence  of  the  objective  and  the  ever-active  presence  of 
the  inward  eye.  His  habit  of  mind  was  introspective,  rather 
than  excursive  or  discursive.  Even  in  his  poem  “The  Ex¬ 
cursion”  the  method  is  metaphysical,  rather  than  historical. 
His  very  boyhood,  as  we  have  seen,  was  marked  by  philo¬ 
sophic  gravity,  as  was  that  of  Milton.  He  was  always  med¬ 
itating.  He  was  in  love  with  solitude,  and  largely  because  it 
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was  congenial  to  his  poetic  moods  and  needs.  As  the  con¬ 
templative  Shelley,  he  was  often  hidden  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  forest  or  the  hills,  thinking  and  composing.  He  was  wont 
to  indulge  in  mental  reverie — the  study  of  self,  of  nature,  and 
of  God.  When  residing  at  Alfoxden,  so  peculiar  were  his 
habits  that  the  citizens  came  to  regard  him  as  a  mysterious 
visitant  to  their  village.  This  conviction  became  at  length  so 
decided  with  them,  that  when  he  and  Coleridge  walked  forth 
together  in  quiet  contemplation,  the  eye  of  the  government 
officials  was  upon  them.  We  can  but  slightly  appreciate  the 
radical  change  which  the  poet  must  have  experienced  when  he 
left  his  secluded  home  for  the  publicity  of  academic  life  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  speaks  feelingly  when  he  tells  us  that  “  he  was  not 
for  that  hour  or  that  place.”  Even  there,  however,  scholastic 
routine  and  formalism  could  not  greatly  modify  his  mental 
habit,  and  we  still  find  him  studying  nature  and  self  rather 
than  books.  When  publishing  his  Descriptive  Sketches,  he 
does  it,  as  he  says,  to  show  “  that  although  he  gained  no 
honors  at  the  University,  he  could  do  something.”  He  meant 
to  say  that  he  had  been  intently  engaged  in  the  study  of 
truth  outside  the  prescribed  manuals.  So  strong  is  this  re¬ 
flective  habit  that  even  in  his  travels  he  was  developing  it. 
Though  a  Stamp  Distributor  in  the  employ  of  the  English 
(jovcrnment,  he  never  allowed  this  to  interfere  with  the  su- 
I)reme  object  of  his  literary  life.  How  strange  and  ill-timed 
must  have  been  liis  visit  to  the  French  capital !  The  reserved 
and  recluse  student  was  suddenly  plunged  into  the  very  center 
of  Parisian  politics.  Had  he  not  been  deliveijed  from  it  all 
just  when  he  was,  his  real  poetic  character  might  have  been 
maleriall)'  impaired. 

We  can  readily  see  that  Wordsworth  was  much  more  at 
home  in  philosophic  (jcrmany.  lie  had  that  quality  of  med¬ 
itativeness  so  prominent  in  the  old  Teutonic  mind.  His  work 
was  similar  to  theirs — to  sound  the  depths  of  man’s  mental 
and  ethical  being.  We  hear  him  confessing  that  the  very  act 
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of’writing  was  too  external  and  manual  to  be  agreeable.  He 
found  his  pleasure  in  mental  composition,  leaving  it  to  others 
to  interpret  and  transcribe.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this 
same  mental  habit  that  we  find  him  possessed  of  but  few 
books.  It  is  probable  that  Southey  spent  as  much  time  over 
his  library  in  the  course  of  a  month  as  Wordsworth  did  over 
his  scanty  one  in  years.  Hven  what  he  did  read  was  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  recreation  than  for  profit.  This  e.xplains 
his  fondness  for  fiction  and  travels.  The  sources  whence  he 
drew  his  stores  and  inspiration  were  internal  and  concealed. 
It  is  thus  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  poetry  that  it 
requires  mental  sobriety  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  under¬ 
stand  and  enjoy  it.  As  he  reads,  he  feels  that  here  is  a  deep 
mental  and  moral  experience  into  sympathy  with  which  he 
must,  if  possible,  place  himself,  in  order  to  the  best  results. 
The  frivolous  and  the  superficial  find  nothing  here.  Hence 
Wordsworth  could  never  become,  as  to  his  thought  and  gen¬ 
eral  style,  the  poet  of  the  ma.sses.  Light-minded  and  leisure- 
loving  readers  will  at  once  discard  him,  as  indeed  they  have  al¬ 
ready  done,  for  something  more  congenial.  Reflective  minds, 
however,  will  seek  and  relish  such  high  discourse,  and  will  be 
all  the  more  repaid  the  longer  they  read  him.  The  author 
has  given  us  in  “The  Prelude”  a  true  description  of  his  own 
character  in  this  regard  when,  after  alluding  to  men  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  active  life,  he  adds — 

“Others  t(K)  there  are  anionj^  the  walks  of  homely  life 
.Still  higher,  men  for  contemplation  forme<l 
Shy  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase, 

Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the  power, 

'I'he  thought,  the  image  and  the  silent  joy. 

Words  are  but  under  agents  in  their  souls. 

When  they  are  groping  with  their  greatest  stretigth 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them.” 

The  power  of  his  poetry  lies  thus  in  its  ideas — seminal  and 
suggestive.  It  is,  in  a  true  sense, psychological.  It  is  mainly 
because  of  the  absence  of  this  element,  that  poetry  has  come 
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to  mean,  with  so  many,  mere  flights  of  fancy  and  superficial 
musings,  with  no  solid  substratum  of  truth,  as  if,  indeed,  it 
were  the  product  of  erratic  minds,  and  written  only  for  read¬ 
ers  of  a  capricious  mental  habit.  Wordsworth  has  taught  us 
this,  if  nothing  else,  that  genuine  poetry  is  something  more 
than  imagination  or  sentiment,  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
thought  through  these  as  a  medium.  It  is  here,  especially, 
that  the  signal  benefit  of  this  order  of  verse  is  seen,  in  that 
the  poet  magnifies  the  philosophic  element  throughout;  estab¬ 
lishes  a  union  between  the  reflective  and  the  impassioned, and 
redeems  the  poetic  art  from  the  current  charge  of  mental 
weakness. 

Such  may  be  said  to  be,  in  brief,  the  ethical,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  quality  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  Each  of 
these  three  fundamental  characteristics  is  marked  by  some  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence — sufficiently  so  to  invite  and  reward  the 
careful  study  of  the  critic  and  the  reader,  and  yet  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  satisfy  the  largest  demands  of  either.  We  feel, 
as  we  read  and  examine,  that  something  is  lacking  by  the 
presence  of  which  the  influence  of  the  poet  would  be  mani¬ 
festly  increased,  and  we  cannot  greatly  wonder  at  the  earnest 
discussion,  still  in  progress,  as  to  just  what  is,  or  what  is  not, 
the  poetical  merit  of  our  author. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  as  to  the  possible  defect  or 
defects  of  Wordsworth’s  verse.  We  believe  that  the  whole 
truth  may  be  summarily  expressed  at  this  point  in  the  one 
j)hrase — Limitation  of  Power. 

The  one  quality  of  high  poetic  genius  which  Wordsworth 
does  not  possess  is  Range  of  Function,  Poetic  Prescience  and 
Ikeadth.  This  is  so  true  that  it  finds  its  illustration  in  each 
of  the  spheres  of  poetic  life  that  we  have  examined. 

The  ethical  character  of  his  verse  was  strictly  ethical,  rather 
than  positively  Christian.  In  this  respect  it  was  restricted  in 
its  province  and  influence,  and  obliges  the  most  loyal  advo- 
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cates  of  the  author’s  work  to  assume  negative  ground  where 
all  should  be  outspoken  and  open. 

So  as  to  the  emotional  element.  It  is,  as  seen,  undoubtedly 
present,  and  yet  present  under  prescribed  conditions,  outside 
the  confines  of  which  it  never  passes.  There  is  a  kind  and 
measure  of  emotion  rarely,  if  ever,  rising  to  the  form  of  con¬ 
trolling  passion.  There  is  genuine  sentiment  without  the 
presence  of  all-engrossing  fervor  and  unction.  The  flow  of 
feeling  is  not  so  deep  and  potent  as  to  be  resistless,  bearing  ail 
before  it  and,  withal,  majestic  in  its  movement.  We  hear  none 
of  those  surgings  of  soul  which  characterize  the  experience  of 
the  chosen  few  in  the  realm  of  verse.  Where  we  expect  to 
find  an  ever-deepening  and  ever-widening  expression  of  emo¬ 
tive  life,  we  note  a  studied  reserve.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
cautious  and  conventional  in  all  this,  so  that  while  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  some  degree  of  genuine  poetic  impulse  it  always 
reaches  its  fullest  measure  this  side  of  the  impassioned  and 
sublime. 

As  to  the  intellectual  feature  of  the  poetry  before  us,  such 
limitation  of  function  is  especially  manifest.  This  narrowness 
of  mental  horizon  is  Wordsworth’s  main  defect.  There  is  not 
only  a  subjective,  but  an  individual,  element  in  his  poetry, 
which  made  it  iini)ossible  for  him  to  take  any  higher  ground 
than  he  did.  Had  he  not  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  earlier 
life  under  the  broadening  influence  of  European  travel,  this 
restriction  of  power  would  have  been  still  more  marked. 
Wordsworth’s  most  ardent  admirers  cannot  justly  call  him  a 
many-sided  man  or  poet.  In  this  lack  of  comprehensiveness 
and  reach  is  found  the  sufficient  explanation  of  the  undra- 
matic  quality  of  his  verse,  and  his  failure  to  construct  an  En¬ 
glish  Epic.  He  was  too  limited  in  his  gifts  and  faculties  to 
excel  in  either  of  these  departments  of  representative  verse. 
His  mental  acreage  was  not  spacious,  and,  hence,  “The  Pre¬ 
lude”  and  “PIxeursion”  apart,  we  have  from  his  pen  no  ex¬ 
tensive  product.  His  genius  expanded  itself  in  the  form  best 
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adapted  to  its  ability.  Doing  his  best  poetical  work  before 
he  was  forty,  we  fail  to  mark  that  gradual  development  of 
power  and  result  of  right  expected  from  the  master  poet.  His 
limitation,  in  fact,  was  in  the  sphere  of  creative  capability. 
He  had  neither  the  imagination  nor  the  grasp  requisite  to 
real  inventive  work,  nor  yet,  indeed,  that  continuity  of  power 
absolutely  essential  to  the  typical  forms  of  literary  art.  Hence 
his  want  of  humor,  of  the  facile  and  flexible  qualities  of  verse ; 
of  adaptation  to  all  classes  and  circumstances;  of  range  of 
diction  and  method — in  fine,  of  intellectual  expansion — of 
genius. 

As  to  Wordsworth’s  place  in  English  Poetry  the  most  di¬ 
verse  opinions  have  been  held.  “  For  our  own  part,”  says 
North,  “  we  believe  that  Wordsworth’s  genius  has  had  a  greater 
influence  on  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  Britain  than  any  other  in¬ 
dividual  mind,”  while  it  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his 
criticism  of  Plmerson,  strongly  to  confirm  this  opinion  as  he 
says,  “  Wordsworth’s  poetry  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  work  done  in  verse  in  our  language  during  the  present 
century.”  On  the  other  hand,  Jeffrey  and  his  school  ranked 
him  as  a  third-rate  versifier,  in  which  decision  Hood,  his  biog¬ 
rapher,  substantially  concurs. 

In  each  of  these  deliverances  we  fail  to  reach  the  exact 
truth.  Wordsworth  is  not  the  genius  which  North  and  Ar¬ 
nold  would  make  him,  neither  is  he  the  poetic  weakling  of 
Hood  and  the  Eidinburgh  critics.  He  has,  in  a  .sense,  a  place 
of  his  own,  and,  if  he  must  be  classified,  stands  among  the 
first  names  of  England’s  second  grade  of  poets. 

He  had  too  little  genius  to  rank  with  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton;  he  had  far  too  much  to  rank  with  Crabbe  and  Rogers 
and  Campbell.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  was  one  of  the  high  aims 
and  results  of  Wordsworth’s  work  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
of  natural  verse,  as  distinct  from  the  stilted  couplets  of  the 
classical  school.  This  he  did  by  his  fervent  love  of  natural 
beauty,  by  his  adoption  of  the  common  speech  of  men,  and 
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by  his  subordination  of  form  to  thought.  Though  not  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  he  was,  in  a  sense,  its  cen¬ 
tral  figure,  and  did  a  work,  though  possible  to  others,  yet 
never  attempted  by  them.  We  look  in  vain,  from  Cowper 
to  Tennyson,  for  any  one  competent  to  its  accomplishment. 
Coleridge  alone  had  similar  poetic  instincts  and  aptitudes,  but 
soon  betook  himself  to  prose  and  philosophy.  Shelley  and 
Keats,  Southey  and  Scott,  were  working  on  different  lines, 
while  one  of  Wordsworth’s  most  beneficent  aims  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  solemn  protest  in  his  verse  against  the  sensuous  lines 
of  Moore  and  Hyron. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts,  criticism  must  be  somewhat  cau¬ 
tious,  lest  it  overreach  itself  on  the  side  of  depreciation  and 
severity.  English  Poetry,  as  indeed  Plnglish  Literature,  could 
ill  spare  his  name  and  work.  He  had  a  high  mission,  and 
may  be  said  worthily  to  have  fulfilled  it;  nor  can  his  influence 
as  a  poet  be  measured  by  mere  relative  position  and  specific 
poetic  product.  He  appeared,  and  was  prominent,  just  when 
he  was  needed,  and  left  an  impression  on  behalf  of  clean  and 
thoughtful  poetry  that  will  last  as  long  as  our  language  lasts. 
Defamed  and  neglected  at  first,  he  came  at  length  to  just  ap¬ 
preciation.  Again  allowed  to  retire  for  a  time  into  compara¬ 
tive  obscurity,  literary  history  .strangely  repeats  itself  in  that 
special  revival  of  interest  now  discernible  in  all  that  pertains 
to  his  character  and  work. 

While  there  is  in  his  poetry,  as  suggested,  a  something 
lacking  that  we  greatly  need,  there  is,  also,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded,  a  something  present  that  we  need  with  equal  intensity 
of  desire.  It  is  that  something  lackingthatexcludes  ourpoet, 
with  all  his  excellence,  from  the  innermost  circle  of  English 
bards;  it  is  that  something  present  that,  with  all  his  defects, 
makes  him  essential  to  our  literature  and  our  personal  culture. 

Despite  all  adverse  criticism,  all  acknowledged  limitation  of 
faculty  and  function  in  the  man  and  in  the  poet,  we  are  still 
glad  to  indorse  what  we  read  on  the  tablet  atove  his  pew  in 
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the  little  church  at  Grasmere,  “  In  memory  of  William  Words¬ 
worth,  a  true  philosopher  and  poet,  who,  by  the  special  gift 
and  calling  of  Almighty  God,  whether  he  discoursed  on  Man 
or  Nature,  failed  not  to  lift  up  the  heart  to  Holy  Things; 
tired  not  of  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Poor  and  Simple,  and 
so  in  perilous  times  was  raised  up  to  be  a  chief  minister  not 
only  of  Noblest  Poesy,  but  of  High  and  Sacred  Truth.” 


VOL.  LI  1 1.  NO.  209. 
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ARTICLE  I  II. 

THK  HEBREW  COSMOGONY. 

A  I’APKR  P'OR  SCIENTISTS. 

»Y  CHARLES  IJ.  WARRING,  PH.  I). 

Within  tlic  last  few  decades,  scientists  liave  made  j^reat 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  history  during  that 
immeasurably  long  period  which  preceded  the  creation  of 
Adam.  They  have  destroyed  the  illusion,  once  universal 
outside  of  Judaea,  that  the  earth  was  eternal,  as  well  as  the 
opposite  belief,  prevalent  till  recently  through  all  Christen¬ 
dom,  that  the  whole  universe  came  into  being  only  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  completely  finished  and  peopled,  as  now,  in 
six  common  consecutive  days.  They'  have  discovered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  facts  as  to  the  earth’s  primal  condition,  the 
origin  and  nature  of  light,  its  poor  quality  at  first,  its  prog¬ 
ress  from  poverty  to  present  richness  and  power,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  day  and  night,  the  f)nce  vaporous  state  of  the  waters 
now  in  the  seas,  their  deposition,  the  then  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  once  universal  ocean,  the  emergence  of  the 
land,  the  order  in  which  life  began,  and  that  in  which,  mill¬ 
ions  of  years  later,  plants,  and  water,  air,  and  land  animals 
reached  their  final  development  and  culmination  in  present 
living  species,  man’s  contemporaries. 

The  Hebrew  (k)smogony  also  purports  to  tell  of  occur¬ 
rences  and  conditions  before  Adam,  and  makes  many  state¬ 
ments  about  the  very  matters  in  reference  to  which  .scientists 
have  been  making  their  discoveries.  So  far  as  these  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  falls  within  the  domain  of  science,  and  thus,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  story  was  written,  it  becomes  possible 
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to  determine  its  cliaracter  by  other  testimony  than  its  own. 
With  this  in  view,  I  propose  to  compare  its  physical  state¬ 
ments,  one  by  one,  with  what  scientists  have  told  us.  It  has, 
it  is  true,  another  and  very  important  side, — the  theological, 
— but  with  that  the  present  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  The 
reader  will  sec  that  tliis  discussion  extends  only  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Adam.  The  first  chapter  is  complete  in  itself,  has  a 
style  and  character  of  its  own,  and  is  true  or  not,  independ¬ 
ently  of  all  that  comes  after  it. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  to  reach  permanent  results, 
and  no  others  will  be  satisfactory,  the  account  must  be  taken 
just  as  it  reads,*  witliout  forcing  the  meaning  of  words,  or 
changing  the  order  of  what  it  says,  or  inter[)olating  into  it 
anything  not  already  there.  There  are  many  things  believed 
to  be  the  teachings  of  this  story,  whieli  have  no  place  in  it. 
These  in  fairness  should  all  be  ruled  out,  relegated  to  Mil¬ 
ton’s  “('reation,”  the  great  omnium-gatherum  of  mediaival 
errors  as  to  how  and  when  our  world  was  made.^  I  propose 
to  take  it  with  the  utmost  literalness,  neither  adding  to  it 
nor  taking  from  it,  any  more  than  an  astronomer  would  add 
to  or  take*  from  a  photograph  of  a  celestial  phenomenon. 
This  is  severe  treatment  to  apply  to  a  document  written  so 
many  centuries  before  tlie  birth  of  modern  science.  If  it 
stands  the  test,  its  truth  will  be  established,  and  if  it  fails,  it 
can  easily  return  to  the  safe,  but  not  very  enviable,  position 
assigned  to  it  by  the  higher  critics,  and  de.scribed  by  Dr. 
(’ocker,  as  poetic,  unhistorical,  and  unchronological,  where 
it  need  no  longer  fear  the  assaults  of  gnostic  or  agnostic 
scientists,  or  of  atiybotly  else. 

The  history  of  the  earth  divides  naturally  into  two  parts, 
— the  nebulous  and  the  solid, — the  former  preceding,  the 
latter  coming  after,  the  formation  of  the  opaque  crust  which 

•  In  a  few  places  the  reader  will  notice  a  change  from  the  common 
version,  but  only  to  get  closer  to  the  original. 

*  Paradise  Lost,  vii. 
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still  covers  its  surface.  The  characterizing^  phenomenon 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  first  period,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second,  was  the  commencement  of  the  division  between 
lij^ht  and  darkness  which  makes  days' and  ni'^hts. 

Tile  Hebrew  (>)smof4ony — I  have  omitted  to  say  it  is  found 
in  the  first  chapter  of  (jenesis — readily  divides  in  the  same 
wa>’. 

1  shall  therefore  st)  le  the  first  part  of  the  account. 

Till-:  WoKI.I)  HKI'OKK  IMVS  AM)  iXlGIITS. 

SCIKXCK’s  ACCOU.NT,  A.l).  1895.  OKNKSIS’  ACCOUNT,  B.  C.  2000? 

There  exists  :ui  eternal  First  (iod  preceded  all. 

Cause  which  inen  call  (lod. 

’I’he  heavens  and  earth  are  not  “In  the  hef^inning  (»od  created 
coeternal  with  (iod,  hut  were  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
hy  him. 

'they  <li<l  not,  as  was  long  he-  'I'hey  are  nett  pronounced  good. 
lieved,comefinished  intoexistence,  (Although  this  was  the  most  im- 
hut  needed  to  he  wrought  through  [tortant  thing  of  all,  (ienesis  clear- 
many  stages  of  evolution  to  their  ly  implies  a  lack  of  completion  hy 
present  comlition.  not  calling  the  heavens  and  earth 

“good,"  a  word  which  when  ap- 
jilicd  to  them,  or  to  light,  water  or 
land,  plants  or  animals,  has  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  moral  (piality,  hut  only  to 
completion  and  fitness  for  its  use, 
as  when  one  says  a  good  farm,  a 
good  watch,  and  the  like.) 

'I'he  earth  at  first  was  an  unseg-  “Ami  the  earth  was  without 
regated,  and  undistinguishahle  part  form." 
of  an  immense  nehulous  mass,* 
and  therefore  had  neither  sha[»e 
nor  form. 

'I'lie  nehulous  matter  was  incon-  (“  Without  form  "  poorly  renders 
ceivahly  rare, — millions  of  times  the  Hebrew  word  tohu.  This  is 

*  Few  will  (juestion  the  once  gaseous  condition  of  our  earth,  although 
there  is  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  solar  system  was 
formed  from  the  great  primal  mass.  This,  however,  does  not  concern 
our  present  iiujuiry,  for  (ienesis  says  nothing  about  how  it  was  done,  and, 
I  may  add,  Science  to-day  can  say  no  more. 
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rarer  than  the  air, — as  near  nothing 
as  one  can  conceive. 


At  that  time  the  earth  was  desti¬ 
tute  of  everythiiif^  which  it  now 
contains,  continents,  islands,  seas, 
rivers,  plants,  animals,  and  all  else. 

llefore  motion  was  imparted, 
darkness  enveloped  the  whole 
mass.  This  me.asured  2,800,000,000 
miles,  and  more,  from  outside  to 
center.  It  was  a  dark  and  pro¬ 
found  “deep.” 

The  orij(in  uf  motion  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  by  referring?  it  to  the 
f^reat  First  Cause. 

The  mass  thus  set  in  motion  was 
not  solid,  but  was  mobile,  a  fluid,  a 
very  highly  attenuated  fluid. 


Motion  at  first  was  only  gravita¬ 
tional,  and  was  far  from  being  all 
that  would  be  needed.  It  was  only 
long  after,  when  the  atoms  had 
had  time  to  approach  sufficiently 
near  each  other,  that  thermic,  pho¬ 
togenic,  chemical,  electric,  and 
other  movements,  up  to  the  full 
complement  of  to-day,  were  added. 

After  motion  had  been  imparted 


used  in  the  Bible  twenty  times, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  is 
translated  “vanity,”  “a  thing  of 
nought,”  or  by  some  similar  word. 
.As  in  Isaiah  xxix.  21,  “Turn  aside 
the  just  for  a  thing  of  nought  ”; 
xl.  17,  “  Less  than  nothing  and  van¬ 
ity. . riie  gods  of  the  heathen 

are  vanity.”  “Graven  images  are 
all  of  them  vanity.”  We  have  no 
one  word  in  our  language  that  de¬ 
scribes  our  earth’s  extreme  tenuity 
in  its  primal  state,  as  well  as  does 
that  ancient  word  to/tu.) 

“And  void.” 


“  Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep,” 


before 

“the  .Spirit of  God  move<l  <»n  the 
face  of  the  waters.” 

(Mahyim,  here  translated  “wa¬ 
ters,”  is  derive<l  from  a  word  mean¬ 
ing  to  flow,  and  is  the  exact  e<iuiv- 
alent  of  our  word  fluid.  Giving  it 
the  closest  translation  p(tssible,  it 
means  something  non-st)lid,  mobile, 
or  easily  made  to  flow.) 

Genesis  does  not  pronounce  this 
act  “g(M)d”;  i.e.,  complete,  aiul 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  indicates 
that  the  work  was  to  be  carried 
further. 


“And  there  was  light.” 
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the  heretofore  dark  mass  began  to 
give  light. 

This  at  first  was  poor  in  quality, 
as  shown  by  the  spectroscopic 
study  of  present  nebulie.  They 
give  a  spectrum  with  only  three  or 
four  narn)w  bright  lines  indicating 
a  very  small  range  of  colors.  liut 
as  condensation  went  on,  its  quali¬ 
ty  kept  improving  until  our  planet 
attaine<l  the  temperature  of  our 
sun,  and  then  the  light  was  good 
for  all  its  present  uses. 

This  completion  of  the  evolution 
of  good  light  occurred  before  the 
earth  was  covered  with  a  dark 
crust,  and,  therefore,  before  its 
opaque  body  divided  the  light  on 
the  sun  side  from  the  darkness  ot» 
the  other. 

Then  day  and  night  began. 

And  then  was  the  first  day. 


“And  God  saw  the  light  that  it 
was  g(tr)d  ” 


before 

“he  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness.” 

“And  the  light  he  called  Day, 
and  the  darkness  he  called  Night.” 

“And  the  evening  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  were  the  first  day.” 


So  far  as  I  can  see,  I  have  set  down  every  physical  state¬ 
ment  in  these  first  five  verses  with  the  closest  adherence  to 
their  literal  meaning,  and  without  any  change  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand.  The  reader,  if  he  will  turn  to  the  chap¬ 
ter,  can  verify  this  for  himself,  and  it  is  hoped  he  will  do  so. 
If  any  one  imagines  that  what  Genesis  says  is  unimportant, 
he  is  greatly  mistaken.  In  fact  the  better  physicist  he  is,  the 
better  will  he  realize  the  serious  and  far-reaching  effects  of  a 
successful  reversal  of  the  statements,  or  the  order,  of  those 
few  verses.  It  may  make  this  more  evident  if  I  again  use 
parallel  columns. 

Thp:  Effect  if  the  Reversal 
Ge.nesis  Reverseo.  is  Established. 

The  heavens  and  earth  had  no  Then  there  cannot  be  any  tidal 
beginning.  friction,  the  sun  cannot  be  losing 
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They  were  “good”  from  the 
start,  i.e.,  they  were  complete. 

The  earth  was  never  without 
form  and  void,  and  it  never  con¬ 
sisted  of  exceeding  rare  material, 
tohu. 

And  darkness  did  not  cover  the 
face  of  the  deep  before  motion  be- 
gan. 

The  Spirit  of  God  did  not  move 
upon  it. 

Light  came  before  motion. 


Light  did  not  become  good  till 
after  the  division  between  it  and 
<larkness. 


heat,  and  energy  does  not  fall  to  a 
lower  form  every  time  work  is 
done.  The  past  and  future  finite 
existence  of  the  present  universe 
is  the  necessary  conclusion  of  so 
many  lines  of  reasoning  that  its 
successful  denial  would  be  the 
most  appalling  catastrophe  to  sci¬ 
ence  one  can  imagine. 

If  so,  there  has  been  no  evolution 
of  our  solar  system. 

Then  the  earth  never  was  an  un- 
segregated  part  of  a  great  nebula 
and  every  form  of  nebular  hypothe¬ 
sis  is  impossible. 

Then  light  is  not  an  effect  of 
molecular  movement,  and  the  basal 
fact  of  optics  is  gone. 

Then  philosophy  is  wrong. 

If  so,  the  corpuscular,  the  un- 
dulatory,  and  the  electrical  theory 
of  light  must  be  given  up.  Not  a 
vestige  of  either  would  remain. 

Then  the  spectroscope  which  has 
told  us  of  the  improvement  in  the 
({uality  of  light  as  a  nebula  con¬ 
denses  to  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form, 
as  once  in  our  earth,  and  now  in  the 
sun,  is  wrong. 


I  know  of  no  document  whose  successful  refutation  would 
be  more  important  than  the  established  reversal  of  what  is  said 
in  those  five  verses.  For  science  to  deny  their  truth  would 
be  suicide. 

Compare  with  it  the  Chaldean  myths,  trivial  platitudes  when 
true,  and  grossly  absurd  as  to  the  rest.  The  first  tablet,  the 
one  which  is  so  often  said  to  correspond  with  the  first  two 
verses  of  Genesis,  is  in  substance  as  follows,  condensed  but 
with  no  item  omitted: — 
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At  that  time  the  heavens  and  earth  were  not  named. 

The  deep  was  their  father;  the  chaos  of  the  sea,  their  mother. 

Their  waters  flowed  together  in  one. 

'I’he  reed  was  not  gathered,  the  marsh  plant  was  not  grown. 

The  great  gods  were  not  yet  made,  any  one  of  them. 

Destiny  was  not  yet  established. 

Lamu  and  Lahamu  were  pn^luced  first. 

Asher  and  Kisher  next,  and  then  Bel  and  Ka,  their  offspring. 

It  seems  unaccountably  strange  that  any  one  should  seri¬ 
ously  talk  of  agreement  between  this  and  the  story  in  Gene¬ 
sis,  yet  many  have  done  so. 

Before  going  farther,  I  would  call  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  remarkable  fact  that  although  the  writer  knew  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  a  nebula,  he  had  nevertheless  given  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  which  is  unsurpassed.  It  was,  he  says,  toJui, 
“  vanity,”  “  nothingness  ” ;  bohu,  “  void  ” ;  tehom,  “  a  profound 
deep”;  mahyim,  “  non-solid,”  a  “  fluid.”  Our  word  “  nebula” 
is  poor  in  comparison,  for  it  tells  us  nothing  moVe  than  that 
there  is  something  which  looks  like  a  little  wisp  of  cloud. 

The  division  between  light  and  darkness,  a  thing  possible 
only  in  case  of  a  world  cooled  down  so  far  as  to  cease  to  emit 
light,  was  the  characteristic  phenomenon,  and  the  only  one 
conceivable,  indicating  the  end  of  the  nebulous  and  .self-lu¬ 
minous  stage.  It  indicated,  too,  the  beginning  of  the  present 
or  true  planetary  condition  in  which  our  world  is  dependent 
on  the  sun  for  heat  and  light. 

The  fact  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  scientists,  that 
these  few  verses  are  not  only  e.xceedingly  important,  but  they' 
foreshadow  almost  everything  now  known  about  the  earth 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  period  before  it  ceased  to  give  light,* 
foreshadow  it  so  manifestly  that  a  denial  of  the  one  is  fatal  to 
the  other.  Some  things  are  plainly  stated;  as,  for  instance, 

1  The  eartli’s  revolution  about  the  sun  is  not  mentioned  or  implied,  but 
belongs  to  the  present,  and  therefore  was  not  peculiar  to  that  early  period. 
Perhaps  the  only  thing  not  foreshadowed  was  the  segregation  of  our 
planet  from  the  great  nebulous  mass  and  the  primal  formation  of  the 
continental  plateaus. 
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the  finite  preexistence  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  their  unfin¬ 
ished  condition  at  first,  the  primary  state  of  the  earth,  the 
beginning  and  perfection  of  light,  etc.  Some  other  things  are 
logically  to  be  inferred.  Moses  says  nothing,  for  example, 
about  the  intensely  hot  condition  of  the  earth,  but  he  does 
say  that  the  light  became  “good,”  and  good  light  requires  in¬ 
tense  heat.^  So,  too,  he  says  nothing  about  the  fact  that  the 
earth  continued  to  cool,  and  after  a  time  became  opaque,  but 
his  account  necessarily  implies  it  when  it  tells  us  that  a  division 
was  made  between  the  light  and  the  darkness,  for  this  proves 
the  existence  of  an  opaque  surface  to  the  earth,  since  nothing 
but  such  a  body  could  then,  or  now,  separate  the  two. 

How  different  this  is  from  the  once  current  “  science”  which 
taught  that  light  and  darkness  were  two  substances  originally 
mingled  together,  which  needed  to  be  separated,  and  how 
wrong  it  must  have  seemed  to  such  scientists  that  the  light 
was  styled  good  before  the  separation  took  place. 

"And  ’t  was  evening,  and  ’twas  morning.  Day  one.” 

A  World  with  Days  and  Nights. 

Days  and  nights  having  begun,  the  once  glowing  earth 
must  have  so  far  cooled  down  as  to  cease  to  give  light,  by 
which  we  know,  thanks  to  science,  that  its  external  temper¬ 
ature  had  fallen  to  close  about  1000°  F.  Its  surface,  there¬ 
fore,  was  still  hot  enough  to  keep  the  oceans  very  largely  in 
a  state  of  vapor-forming  clouds,  hundreds  of  miles  in  thick¬ 
ness,  which  totally  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  towards  fitting  the  world  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  plants  and  animals  was  to  thin  out  the  clouds  by  a 
further  fall  in  temperature,  and  couscxiuent  deposition  of  their 
water,  until  an  open  space,  or  “expanse,”  .separated,  as  now, 
the  waters  in  the  seas  below  it  from  the  waters  in  the  clouds 
above  it. 

^  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  light  is  used  also 
for  fire,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  vowel-points,  and  these  did  not 
exist  till  centuries  after  Genesis  was  written. 
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Science  tells  us  furthermore,  that  the  phenomenon  which 
would  have  indicated  to  a  spectator,  had  one  been  there,  that 
the  process  had  gone  far  enough  to  permit  life  to  begin,  was 
that  the  heavens  became  visible,  for  this  proved  that  light 
reached  the  earth’s  surface,  and  that  its  temperature  had  by 
that  time  fallen  considerably  below  212°  F. 

Turning  now  to  Genesis  (verse  7),  we  read  that  an  “ex¬ 
panse”  was  made  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  dividing  the 
waters  below  it  from  those  above  it,  and  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  transaction,  the  writer  calls  the  “expanse”  heavens. 

liut  this  is  not  all.  Paleochemistry  tells  us  that  the  “ex¬ 
panse”  was  filled,  not  with  our  present  atmosphere  alone, — 
that  formed  but  a  small  part  of  it, — but  with  a  mixture  of 
poisonous  gases  and  vapors  in  which  life  was  impossible,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  for  the  lowest  forms. 

If  we  turn  to  Genesis  we  discover  a  unique  omission.  Every 
period  of  progress  has  at  least  one  verdict  of  completion, — 
in  other  words,  is  pronounced  good, — but  the  second  period 
is  an  exception.  C'ommentators  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to 
explain  why,  and,  where  they  have  not  ignored  the  fact,  have 
offered  some  absurd  reason  for  it.^ 

“  Expanse”  does  scant  justice  to  the onomatopoetic  wealth 
of  meaning  in  rakia,  the  word  thus  translated  in  the  Revised 
Version.  Tlie  Greek  stcrcoma^  with  the  Latin  firmavientnin , 
Anglicized  into  “firmament,”  is  no  translation  at  all,  but  was 
forced  into  the  text  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  science  of 
Alexandria.  If  we  turn  to  the  lexicon,  and  examine  rakia 
and  all  its  cognates,  we  shall  find  it  means  primarily  any  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  thin,  accompanied  with  violence  and  noise, 
and  secondarily,  that  which  is  produced  by  such  action.  It 
is,  therefore,  exquisitely  applicable  to  the  operation  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  thickness  of  those  dense  clouds,  thinning  them, 
accompanied,  as  we  know  it  was,  by  the  inconceivably  great 

*  1  think  it  is  Luther’s  Commentary  that  says,  The  devils  were  made  on 
that  day. 
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and  tumultuous  noise  of  the  deluge  of  rain  falling  on  the  hot 
lava  crust  which  formed  the  earth’s  surface,  and  causing  earth¬ 
quakes  and  electrical  disturbances  of  inconceivable  violence. 

After  the  rakia  was  made,  the  writer  says,  “There  was 
evening,  and  there  was  morning.  Day  the  second.”  The  most 
obvious  use  of  this  clause  is  to  sharply  divide  the  preceding 
period  from  that  which  follows.  It  also  compels  the  reader  to 
observe  that  an  orderly  succession  pervades  the  whole  ac¬ 
count.  On  the  day  itself,  it  is  not  said  that  any  thing  was 
done,  and  this  is  true  of  all  the  days.  I  know  this  is  contrary 
to  the  traditional  belief  of  all  Christendom,  but  we  are  not 
studying  our  own,  or  anybody’s  belief,  but  only  what  the  ac¬ 
count  itself  says.  I  will  add  that  the  so-called  creative  days 
appear  to  have  been  ordinary  days  separating  the  periods  of 
progress,  just  as  July  fourth,  1776,  separated  the  Colonial 
from  the  National  history  of  our  country. 

Geology  tells  us  that  at  first  the  waters  covered  not  merely 
the  ocean  beds,  as  now,  but  the  continents  also.  The  next 
step  forward  toward  present  conditions  was  therefore  the 
emergence  of  the  land. 

Turning  to  verse  9,  we  find  the  same  thing  there.  The 
waters  were  to  be  gathered  “into  one  place”  (N.  B. — The 
different  oceans,  we  now  know,  occupy  but  one  basin,  “one 
place”),  and  the  dry  land  was  to  appear.  Here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  the  account  gives  no  intimation  of  the  length  of 
the  process.  We  now  know  that  it  was  a  very  long  one, 
reaching  from  Azoic  time  down  far  into  the  Tertiary.  Geol¬ 
ogists  inform  us  that  by  that  time  the  land  and  sea  had  at¬ 
tained  their  present  outlines,  and  the  soil,  and  the  ocean 
water,  their  present  composition,  and  therefore  had  become  fit 
for  the  later  forms  of  life. 

Turning  to  Genesis,  we  note  that  the  land  and  water  are 
pronounced  good,  or,  as  we  say,  done,  before  “grasses,  herbs, 
and  fruit  trees”  made  their  appearance,  and  indeed  before  any 
life  is  spoken  of.  If  the  account  here  refers  to  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  life  upon  our  globe,  i.  e.  to  earliest  paleozoic  times,  its 
description  of  the  plants  and  animals  is,  to  say  the  least,  sin¬ 
gularly  unfortunate,  for  there  w^re  no  grasses  then  nor  fruit 
trees,  nor  vertebrates,  and  the  order  is  etjually  wrong,  for  the 
first  vegetation  long  preceded  the  completion  of  land  and 
water.  It  becomes  therefore  important  to  determine  what 
plants  and  animals  the  writer  was  speaking  of,  whether  those 
of  his  own  times,  with  which  he  and  everybody  was  familiar, 
or  whether  he  meant  the  extinct  species  of  the  earlier  ages. 

That  the  writer  did  not  refer  to  the  latter  seems  evident, 
for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  knowledge  of  them, 
since  it  is  only  a  few  decades  since  their  discovery.  True, 
God  might  have  revealed  them  to  him,  but  this  would  be  to 
admit  the  account  to  be  ins[)ired,  an  admission  which  many 
of  our  scientific  friends  refuse  to  make,  and,  besides,  it  would 
not  help  the  matter,  for  (jod  knew  the  e.xact  facts,  and  could 
not  have  committed  such  an  error  as  to  say  that  grasses, 
herbs,  and  fruit  trees  were  the  first  vegetation  on  our  globe, 
or  that  vertebrates  of  any  kind  were  among  the  first  animals. 
Moreover,  a  cursory  examination  of  the  account  will  suffice  to 
show  that,  as  to  iill  other  physical  matters,  the  writer’s  themes 
were  taken  from  things  which  he  and  everybody  else  had 
seen.  Me  tells  of  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  spread  out  on 
every  side,  of  light  and  darkness,  day  and  night,  of  the  firma¬ 
ment  with  its  stores  of  water  in  the  clouds,  of  the  dry  land 
and  of  seas,  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  (jf  seasons  and  years; 
can  it  be  possible  that,  in  reference  to  plants  and  animals,  he 
turned  from  the  livingspecies  which  surrounded  him  and  spoke 
of  the  extinct  forms  which  neither  he,  nor  any  (jther  human 
being,  had  seen  or  heard  of.^  And,  to  cap  the  absurdity  which 
such  a  supposition  involves,  the  names  which  so  many  insist 
he  employed  to  describe  paleozoic  forms,  are  the  names  which 
he  and  his  people  had  all  their  lives  been  applying  to  the 
plants  and  animals  about  them.  The  more  I  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  more  evident  it  seems  that  the  writer  speaks,  from 
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the  eleventh  verse  forward,  of  this  end  only  of  the  earth’s  cre¬ 
ative  liistory,  and  that  the  plants  and  animals  which  he  men¬ 
tions  were  of  the  very  kinds  which  were  then,  and  are  now, 
extant.  I  know  that  this  is  a  novel  view,  but  the  world  has 
seen  too  many  once  novel  views  afterwards  accepted  of  all 
men  to  be  disturbed  by  that.  Scientists,  therefore,  have  to 
decide  only  whether  what  he  says  as  to  the  origin,  order,  and 
finality  of  such  plants  and  animals,  is  correct  as  here  given. 

The  account  attributes  them  all  to  the  will  of  God,  but 
gives  no  hint  as  to  how  (jod  did  it.  To  this,  in  some  sense, 
all  will  agree. 


It  places  the  appearance  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
present  organic  world,  in  the  following  order,  and  follows  each 
by  the  announcement  of  completion,  “good.” 

First.  The  plants. 

^  1  The  water  creatures.  |  , 

Next,  -j  birds  f  creative  period. 

Last.  The  land  animals. 

Till  recently,  the  following  would  have  seemed  a  much 
more  reasonable  arransrement: — 


First.  The  water  creatures. 

Hext.  The  land  plants. 

Last.  The  land  animals  and  birds. 

For  the  water  creatures  had  no  need  of  grasses,  herbs,  and 
fruit  trees,  while  the  birds  all  make  their  nests  on  the  land, 
and  most  of  them  live  there,  and  get  their  food  from  land 
plants,  or  devour  animals  that  subsist  on  vegetation. 

I'ortunately  for  our  purpose,  geologists  have  determined 
the  actual  order  of  those  events,  and  I  may  add  that  their 
evidence  is  the  more  valuable  because  they  have  no  suspicion 
of  its  bearing  on  this  account.  Let  us  see  what  they  tell  us. 

J^e  la  Saporta,  on  page  380  of  his  great  work,  “  Le  Monde 
des  Plantes,”  says,  “The  vegetable  kingdom  attained  its  char¬ 
acteristic  traits  long  before  the  animal  had  completed  its  own. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  the  vast  majority  of  our  pres- 
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ent  florae  were  established  in  the  limits  which  they  now  oc¬ 
cupy.”  This  sustains  the  Genesis  order,  as  to  the  first  item. 

As  to  the  second:  It  is  true  that  when  modern  species  of 
plants  first  appeared  (to  wit,  in  the  Tertiary)  there  was  a  very 
abundant  fauna  of  air,  water,  and  land  vertebrates,  but,  as 
they  have  lonj(  been  extinct,*  they  do  not  come  into  the  Mo¬ 
saic  account.  When  we  come  down  a  good  many  thousand 
years  into  the  Quaternary  we  find  living  species  of  water 
creatures  and  birds,  but  none  of  living  mammals.^  There  were 
mammals  enough  at  that  time,  but  D^na  says  that  with  few 
exceptions  they  are  e.xtinct,  and  Le  Conte  says:  The  mam¬ 
mals  of  the  Quaternary  have  also  disappeared.  So  they  too 
are  outside  of  this  account. 

According,  then,  to  geology  the  order  as  to  living  species 
— our  contemporaries — is  as  follows: — 

hirst.  The  plants,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary. 

Next.  The  fishes,  reptiles,  amjihibians,  and  birds,  in  the 
Quaternary. 

Last.  The  mammals  in  the  last,  or  recent,  period. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  plants  and  animals  now  in 
existence  are  the  termini  toward  which  ail  geological  history 
tended.  The  fact  that  each  division  is  styled  “good,”  i.  e. 
completed,  derives  emphasis  from  the  reflection  that  each  is  a 
finality  reached  through  countless  ages  of  preparatory  work, 
and  that  nothing  more  done  since  in  that  line  is  known. 

I  submitted  the  above,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  order  of 
life,  to  Professor  I.)ana.  His  reply,  apart  from  the  value  of  his 
high  authority,  derives  a  melancholy  interest  from  its  being 
perhaps  the  last  letter  written  by  his  hand.  It  was  penned 
on  Saturday,  and  he  died  on  the  ne.xt  day. 

*  Dana  (.Manual  of  (ieoloj^y,  fourth  cd.,  page  925)  say.s:  “  .All  the  iishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  niaininals  of  the  Tertiary  are  extinct  species.” 

Nicholson  (I.ife  History  of  the  Earth,  page  345)  says:  “All  the  Hshes, 
amphibians,  and  reptiles  of  the  Quaternary,  so  far  as  found,  are  of  living 
species,  and  the  birds  also,  except  a  few  inoas  and  other  wingless  kinds 
which  became  extinct  probably  within  the  last  few  centuries.” 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  13,  1895. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Warring: 

.My  dear  Sir: 

I  believe  you  are  right  in  your  views  as  to  the  geological  succes¬ 
sion  of  events. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Jam  ES  D.  Dana. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  to  speak  of  that  part  of  the  ac¬ 
count  which  says  “the  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven” 
(so  in  the  Hebrew)  were  commanded  to  divide  between  the 
day  and  the  night,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  days  and  years,  and,  after  announcing,  in  the  words  “and 
it  was  so,”  that  the  command  had  been  obeyed  by  those 
“lights,”  adds  that  God  made  them  and  placed  them  in  the 
firmament  to  do  these  things,  and  that  he  made  the  stars  al.so. 
Evidently  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  for  the  account  itself  says  there  had  long  jirevi- 
ously  been  days  and  nights.  It  declares  that  they  obeyed 
the  divine  command,  and  then  adds,  parenthetically,  that  God 
was  their  maker,  thus  giving  a  fatal  blow  to  every  form  of 
Sabaeanism.  It  places  this  transaction  between  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  present  vegetation,  and  that  of  living  air  and  water 
vertebrates,  or  geologically  speaking  in  that  stretch  of  time 
which  includes  the  great  glacial  ejmch. 

In  regard  to  this,  science  can  tell  us  little  more  than  that 
then  occurred  the  greatest  climatic  change  known  in  the  earth’s 
history'. 

The  fourth  jieriod  can  be  satisfactorily  discussed  only  when 
it  shall  be  discovered  when  and  how  the  earth’s  axis  became 
inclined  as  it  now  is.  For  similar  reasons  I  have  not  said 
anything  as  to  the  time  of  man’s  creation.  Waiving,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  pre.sent  these  two  (Questions,  there  remain  more 
than  twenty  points  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  nearer  forty  I 
think,  in  which  comparison  is  possible  with  what  scientists 
know  about  our  world.  I  ask  them  to  give  j'udgment  thereon. 
Are,  or  are  not,  its  physical  statements  true.^  Is,  or  is  not, 
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their  (>rclcr  correct?  If  their  verdict  is  in  the  negative,  then 
in  justice  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  those  who  ask  their  de¬ 
cision,  they  will,  I  hope,  not  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
correct  account  so  early  in  human  history,  but  point  out  which 
statements  are  wron^,  atid  wherein  the  order  needs  to  be 
chanjTcd.  (Jf  course  many  im[)ortant  matters  are  not  spoken 
of.  'J'he  contrary  would  be  iiiipossible  for  lack  of  space; 
would  be  now  for  present  scientists  for  lack  of  knowledge.  The 
(juestion  is  as  to  what  the  account  says,  not  as  to  the  things 
about  which  it  is  silent. 

Xor  can  the  vertlict  be  justly  affected  by  what  Moses  may, 
or  may  not,  have  thought.  It  is  more  than  probable,  if  he 
thought  anything  about  it,  that  he  supposed  the  plants  and 
animals  then  living  were  the  only  ones  that  had  ever  lived  on 
the  earth,  and  that  he  believed  many  other  things  as  incorrect 
as  .Milton’s  story  of  creation.  With  all  this  we  hav^e  nothing 
to  do;  it  is  not  what  Moses  thought,  but  what  he  wrote,  that 
is  under  consideration.  Do  the  statements  that  are  on  record 
describe,  by  chance  or  otherwise,  actual  occurrences  and  con¬ 
ditions,  and  is  their  order  correct? 

If  to  these  questions  an  affirmative  answer  is  given — for  a 
layman  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  is  possible — a  prob¬ 
lem  of  profoundest  importance  will  remain.  How  was  .Moses 
able  to  make  such  statements,  and  to  learn  their  i>roper  order? 
His  own  errancy  makes  the  inerrancy  of  what  he  wrote  all 
the  more  perplexing.  That  he  got  no  assistance  from  tradi¬ 
tion  is  self-evident,  for  tradition  could  begin  only  where  his 
narrative  ends.  It  will  be  one  of  the  problems  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Why  did  learned  and  able  men  ever  believe  the 
Genesis  account  was  derived  from  the  Chaldean  myths?  but 
even  if  it  was,  the  difficulty  would  only  be  pushed  back  a  lit¬ 
tle,  not  solved. 

Theologians  have  given  two  answers.  The  latest — that 
voiced  by  Dr.  Cocker — is  that  the  story  is  poetical,  unhistor- 
ical,  and  unchronological,  and  hence  is  in  no  degree  remark- 
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able  save  for  tlie  sublimity  of  its  style,  and  the  nobleness  and 
piety  of  its  sentiments.  If  what  we  have  heard  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  astronomy,  optics,  chemistry,  and  geology,  is  reliable, 
this  answer  may  be  safely  set  aside.  The  older  theologians 
said  that  Moses  was  in  some  way  guided — they  called  it  in¬ 
spired — by  a  power  above  man,  in  writing  and  in  ordering  his 
statements.  .Many  think  so  now. 

It  remains  for  scientists  to  offer,  if  they  can,  a  better  answer, 
one  more  in  accord  with  all  the  facts.  In  the  meantime  I 
would  commend  to  their  consideration  Dr.  Draper’s  canon  in 
reference  to  a  book  claimed  to  be  inspired. 

“  (’onsidering  the  asserted  origin  of  this  book,  indirectly 
from  God  Himself,  we  might  justly  expect  that  it  would  bear 
to  be  tried  by  any  standard  that  man  can  apply,  and  vindicate 
its  truth  and  e.xcellence  in  the  ordeal  of  human  criticism.  . 
,  .  As  years  pass  on,  and  human  science  becomes  more  exact, 
more  comprehensive,  its  conclusions  must  be  found  in  unison 
therewith.  When  occasion  arises,  it  should  furnish  us  at  least 
the  foreshadowing  of  the  great  truths  discovered  by  astron¬ 
omy  and  geology,  not  offering  for  them  the  wild  fictions  of 
earlier  ages,  the  inventions  of  the  infancy  of  man.”^ 

This  re([uires  (i )  that  when  human  science  was  less  exact 
and  less  comprehensive,  its  conclusions  were  not  in  unison 
therewith.  And  sucli  was  the  case,  for  it  is  only  within  a  few 
decades  that  science  has  become  sufficiently  exact  and  com¬ 
prehensive  to  permit  such  unison.  It  requires  (2)  that  it 
should  at  least  foreshadow  the  great  truths  discovered  by  as¬ 
tronomy  and  geology.  We  have  seen  that  it  more  than  fore¬ 
shadows  the  following  modern  discoveries,  basal  facts  whose 
truth  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  science  itself. 

1.  Tlie  non-eternity  of  the  heavens  and  earth. 

2.  Their  unfinished  condition  at  fir^t,  and  con.sequent  cos¬ 
mic  development. 

3.  The  earth’s  primal  condition,  viz.,  infinitely  tenuous;  a 

*  Dr.  Draper,  'I’lie  Intellectual  Development  of  Kurope. 
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profound  deep;  a  fluid;  void  of  all  thinjjs;  crucial  facts  of  its 
once  nebulous  state. 

4.  Motion  was  due  to  a  source  outside  of  matter,  a  fact  vital 
to  the  very  existence  of  inertia. 

5.  Light  was  subsequent  to  motion. 

6.  Light  became  good  light  before  the  earth  became 
opacjue. 

7.  The  waters  now  in  the  seas  existed  first  as  vapor  and 
cloud. 

8.  The  atmosphere  was  foul  with  poisonous  gaseS  after 
the  waters  had  been  deposited. 

9.  The  continents  were  once  under  the  waters. 

10.  The  various  <)Cean  basins  are  really  only  one. 

I  I.  The  land  and  .sea  were  essentially  as  now  before  mod¬ 
ern  vegetation  aj)peared. 

1 2.  The  appearance  of  the  present  or  final  species  of  plants 
before  those  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

13.  It  more  than  “foreshadows”  the  close  pro.ximity  in 
time  of  land  and  sea  completion  to  the  first  appearance  of 
present  vegetation,  and  its  much  greater  distance  from  the 
first  appearance  of  pre.sent  species  of  birds  and  water  ani¬ 
mals,  and  still  more  from  that  of  present  land  mammals. 

14.  It  “  fijreshadows ”  the  probability  that  the  stars  are  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  sun,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

15.  It  more  than  “  foreshadows,”  it  states  that  the  air  and 
water  faume  of  the  present  day  came  into  existence  in  the 
same  period. 

16.  After  them,  and  last  of  all  the  brute  creation,  came 
pre.sent  species  of  mammals. 

As  for  Dr.  Draper’s  third  requirement,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak  of  it  here,  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  account 
which  resembles  “the  wild  fictions  of  earlier  ages,  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  infancy  of  man.” 

I  cannot  see  where  the  Hebrew  Cosmogony  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Dr.  Draper’s  supposedly  fatal  canon. 
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The  most  remaikal>le  thini^  in  this  account  is  not  that  its 
words  describe  events  tliat  really  occurred,  or  conditions  that 
really  existed.  It  is  the  correctness  of  its  order  from  first  to 
last.  A  child  mit^ht  ^uess  the  names  of  a  half-dozen  of  the 
kin^s  of  ICn^land,  but  to  place  them  each  in  its  order,  would 
require  actual  Icnowlcd^e  either  on  his  own  part,  or  on  that 
of  some  one  who  prompted  him.  His  own  knowledge  of 
the  pre-human  history  was,  of  necessity,  nothing,  it  re¬ 
mains,  then,  to  discover  who  prompted  him.  I  leave  others 
to  draw  such  conclusion  as  the  facts  warrant,  and  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  existence  of  this  chapter. 
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A  K  r  I  c  L I-:  I  \' . 

CIIKISTIAXITV  AXJ)  THK  ICVOLUTIOX  Ol' 
KATIOXAL  LIFH. 

A  STATKMKNT  MADK  ON  SOLICITATION  OF  TIIK  LATH 
OKORC.F  11.  KOMANKS. 

HY  TUK  KKV.  JOHN  T.  iiUI.ICK,  I'H.  I). 

(The  author  says  of  the  followiiif^  article,  that  it  “  was  not  written  with 
any  thouf^ht  of  puhlicaticjn,  but  simply  as  a  reply  by  letter  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  asked  ‘(Jn  vv’hat  lines  of  Christiaii  evidence  do  you  mainly 
rely?’  and  saying  that  his  own  belief  had  been  shattered  by  what  seeme»l 
to  him  over[»owering  assaults  from  the  side  of  rationality.”  He  is  will¬ 
ing,  however,  to  have  it  [ntblished  in  the  lit ni.JoTiiiX'A  Sacha.  'I'he 
interest  and  value  of  it  is  greatly  enhanced  when  it  is  knf)wn  that  the 
I)erson  who  solicited  the  statement  w'as  the  distinguished  (ieorge  H. 
Romanes,  late  editor  of  Xatitre  (the  j^rincipal  scientific  periodical  of 
Fngland),  and  that  this  reply,  with  the  distinguishe<I  savant’s  personal 
ac(|uaintance  with  .Mr.  Gulick,  was  among  the  [irominent  influences 
which  led  to  Mr.  Romanes’ substantial  return  to  the  Christian  faith.  ^ 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  H(<w  did  this  intimate  acf|uaintance  spring 
up  between  Mr,  Romanes,  the  recognized  exjiounder  of  Darwinism  after 
Darwin’s  death,  and  .Mr.  Oulick,  the  obscure  missionary  in  foreign  lands? 
'I'he  answ'er  is  a  most  comforting  one  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  appar¬ 
ent  obscurity,  and  who  are  tempted  to  lament  that  their  lam|)  is  hid  un- 
<ler  a  bushel ;  for,  in  what  we  are  here  to  relate,  there  is  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration,  that,  under  the  direction  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  obscurity.  Like  their  Master,  the  true  servants  of  Christ, 
wherever  they  are,  are  doing  a  work  which  cannot  be  hid. 

Mr,  Ciulick  was  born  of  missionary  parents,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  was  for  some  time  himself  a  missionary  there,  though  later  he  has 
been  assigned  a  field  in  Ja[)an.  While  in  the  .Sandwich  Islands  he  occu¬ 
pied  his  sjiare  time  in  making  an  e.xhaustive  study  of  the  land  mollusks 
of  the  archiiielago.  As  the  immediate  result  of  this  work,  carried  on  for 
many  years,  numerous  articles  were  iiublished  by  Mr.  Gulick  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  journals,  beginning  with  one  entitled  “'I'lic  V’ariation  of  Species  as 
related  to  their  (Geographical  Distribution,  illustrated  by  the  Achatinel- 

^  See  review  of  Romanes’ 'I'houghts  on  Religion,  in  the  bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  July,  1895,  pp.  57.J,  573. 
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linae,”  published  in  Nature,  July  18,  1872,  in  which  it  was  demonstrated 
that  "the  dejjrees  of  divergence  between  nearly  allied  forms  are  roughly 
measured  by  the  number  of  miles  by  which  they  are  separated,  and  in 
the  fact  that  this  correspondence  between  the  ratios  of  distance  and  the 
ratios  of  divergence  is  not  perceptibly  disturbed  by  passing  over  the 
crest  of  the  island  into  a  region  where  the  rainfall  is  much  heavier,  and 
still  further  in  the  fact  that  the  average  si/e  «)f  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
species  {)f  any  grrmj)  varies,  as  we  j)ass  from  group  to  group,  according 
as  the  habits  of  the  grouj)  are  more  or  less  favorable  to  migration.  I 
perceived  that  these  facts  could  all  be  harmonized  by  assuming  that  there 
is  some  cause  of  divergence  more  constant  and  potent  than  tlifferences  in 
nature  external  to  the  organism  ;  and  that  the  influence  of  this  cause  was 
roughly  measured  by  the  time  and  degree  of  separation.” 

Without  mentioning  others  which  intervenecl,  we  jiotice  finally  two, 
tilling  one  liundred  and  tifty  closely  printed  |)agesot  \\\t.  [Jnnaean  Jour- 
uai,  published  in  London  in  1887  and  i88<;.  Tlie  first  of  these  is  entitled 
“Divergent  Lvolution  through  Cumulative  .Segregation,”  anti  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  society  by  .Alfred  W.  Wallace,  F.  L.  S.  'I’he  second  is 
entitled  “  Intensive  .Segregation,  or  Divergence  through  Independent 
Transformation,”  and  was  presented  by  W.  Percy  Slatlen,  F.  L.  S. 

'fhe  main  conclusions  established  by  these  investigations  are  embodied 
in  the  two  following  [iropositions: — 

I  St.  "Divergent  Evolution  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  either  change 
in  or  change  of  the  environment." 

2d.  "  The  average  radius  of  distribution  for  species  of  the  same  value 
in  different  groups  of  closely  allied  species  varies  in  the  different  groups 
directly  as  the  po7ver  and  opportunity  for  migrating,  and  iimersely  as  the 
plasticity  and  variability  of  the  se^ieral  groups." 

Those  familiar  with  recent  Darwinian  literature  will  readily  see  in 
these  propositions  (which  were  abundantly  supporte«l  by  the  facts  col¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Gulick)  a  far-reaching  argument  both  for  Darwinism  and 
for  Theism,  for  they  rule  chance  out  of  the  problem,  and  reveal  a  law 
whose  s(»urce  is  invisible  but  all-powerful,  and  which  can  be  no  «»ther 
than  the  eternal,  omnipotent  fountain  of  all  orderly  movement. 

The  tribute  which  Mr.  Romaties  paid  to  Mr.  Gulick  is  nntst  remarka¬ 
ble,  and  should  be  [irefixed  to  the  commutiication  drawn  by  him  from 
his  admired  missionary  friend  and  which  we  here  print  for  the  first  time. 
In  publishing  an  article  of  .Mr.  Gulick’s,  which  ajipeare'l  in  Nature'wx  the 
issue  for  April  10,  i8f/),  .Mr.  Romanes  writes  as  follows:  "  1  cannot  al¬ 
low  the  present  communication  to  appear  in  these  columns  without  again 
recording  my  conviction  that  the  writer  is  the  most  jirofound  of  living 
thinkers  upon  Darwinian  topics,  and  that  the  generalizations  which  have 
been  reached  by  his  twenty  years  of  thought  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  theory  of  evolution  than  any  that  have  lieen  published  <luring  the 
post- Darwinian  perioil.” — Fds.J 
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Man*  is  rational  and  he  finds  himself  part  of  a  universe  that 
is  capable  of  being  inter[)rcted  and  used  by  reason.  The  arts 
and  sciences,  through  wliich  his  power  is  constantly  advancing, 
are  proofs  that  he  is  justified  in  the  assumj)tion  that  every  part 
of  the  univer.se  is  constructed  on  principles  that  will  yield  an 
ever  expanding  meaning  to  his  search  for  unity,  law,  and 
order.  'I  he  jirogiess  of  science  rests  (jii  man’s  faith  that  he 
cannot  be  wrong  in  applying  this  assumption  to  new  realms; 
and  the  rationality  of  the  assum{)tion  is  justified  b}’  the  result. 
But  rationality  includes  not  only  the  adjusting  of  means,  but 
the  weighing  and  choosing  of  ends; — not  only  intelligence, 
but  morality;  not  only  knowledge,  but  love  guitling  in  the 
use  of  knowledge.  Man  finds  him.self  part  of  a  social  system 
in  which  regard  for  the  good  of  all  is  the  guiding  principle 
that  brings  order  out  of  confusion.  Tile  history  of  social  evo¬ 
lution  shows  that,  in  j)roporlion  as  man  gains  faith  in  this 
principle,  and  applies  it  intelligently  to  wider  gia>ups  of  soci¬ 
ety  and  to  each  and  all  of  the  relations  of  social  organization, 
in  that  pro[)ortion  has  he  advanced  in  hapjiiness  and  dignity. 

We  also  find  that  a  very  large  share  of  this  advancement  has 
been  due  to  Christianity.  Though  other  systems  of  teaching 
have  dimly  apprehended  the  ideal,  they  have  none  of  them 
been  able  to  insi)ire  men  with  new  motives  that  are  able  to 
hold  the  brutal  tendencies  of  the  race  strongly  in  check.  In 
})opulous  regions  there  .seems  to  have  been  a  slow  biological 
evolution  through  which  altruistic  instincts  liave  gained  in¬ 
creasing  force;  but  no  power  outside  of  Christianity  seems 
able  to  take  man  as  he  is,  in  any  and  every  land,  and  set  him 
on  a  new  course.  The  cause  of  this  wonderful  power  in  (diris- 
tianity  seems  to  lie  in  its  ability  to  assure  men  of  the  father- 
liood  of  Cod  as  well  as  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Itideed, 
judging  from  my  own  experience  and  from  what  I  have  ob¬ 
served  in  China  and  japan,  it  seems  as  if  a  strong  hold  on  the 
latter  idea,  such  as  will  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
is  attained  only  by  those  who  are  filled  with  the  former  idea. 
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It  should  also  be  said  that  a  strong  sense  of  God’s  love  does 
not  remain  with  the  man  who  refuses  to  love  his  neighbor. 

Science  rests  on  the  assumption  that  unity,  order,  and  law 
pervade  the  universe.  Morality  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  obligations  of  benevolence  are  a  reality,  extending  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  our  influence.  Religion  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  power,  wisdom,  and  love  underlie  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  universe.  The  first  is  the  condition  for  any  ra¬ 
tional  use  of  means,  methods,  and  opportunities;  the  second 
is  the  condition  for  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  ends  and  in  the 
regulating  of  our  lives;  the  third  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
Courage,  confidence,  and  joy  in  realizing  the  two  previous  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  also  an  interdependence  between  the  first 
and  second  conditions  wiiich  seems  to  make  it  necessary  that 
they  should  advance  together.  An  individual  may  indeed  be 
skillful  in  the  use  of  means  without  listening  to  the  dictates 
of  morality,  but  a  community  without  morality  will  relapse 
into  barbarism,  losing  the  sciences  and  arts  they  once  pos¬ 
sessed. 

Hut  is  it  wise,  is  it  rational,  to  act  on  these  assumptions 
before  we  prove  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  fact.^  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is.  This  is,  it  seems  to  me,  just  what  rational  man  has 
always  done,  in  some  degree;  and  I  believe  he  will  always 
have  to,  unle.ss  he  abandons  rational  life.  Does  not  the  very 
essence  of  rational  life  lie  in  conscious  or  unconscious  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  higher  postulates.^  Irrational  creatures,  as  well 
as  man,  put  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  objects  revealed  by  their 
senses,  though  the  only  proof  that  the  assumption  is  not  a 
delusion  is  that  it  works  well  in  serving  the  purposes  of  life, 
and  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  different  senses  is  har¬ 
monious.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  confidence  in  the  postu¬ 
lates  of  our  rea.son  is  justified  in  the  same  way.  They  are 
nece.ssary  to  the  continuance  of  rational  life.  They  give  vigor, 
enthusiasm,  and  joy  to  life;  and  they  bring  all  parts  of  our 
knowledge  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
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A^ain  it  may  be  asked,  Are  not  the  first  two  of  these  pos¬ 
tulates  sufficient  without  the  last?  And  does  the  last  stand 
on  as  sure  a  basis  as  the  other  two?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
three  are  inseparably  connected.  The  last  is  an  implicit  as¬ 
sumption  underlying  the  two  previous  assumptions.  Rational 
man  is  the  fruit  of  nature,  and  the  nature  that  bore  him  every¬ 
where  responds  to  his  reason.  When  re.ison  is  the  interpreter 
of  such  a  universe,  will  it  not  find  reason  as  the  intei'ineta- 
tion?  What  can  be  more  rational  than  to  believe  that  the 
nature  of  the  universe  is  rooted  in  reason?^  But  a  full  an¬ 
swer  to  these  two  (juestions  can  be  reached  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  evolution  of  rational  life,  a  subject  which  may  be 
pursued  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  concerninjj  which  I 
can  make  only  a  few  suj^gestions.  To  j^ive  definiteness  to  our 
investigations  we  need  to  take  actual  cases.  We  need  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  influence  of  systems  of  thought  that  have  shaped 
the  lives  of  individuals  or  nations.  What  systems  have  done 
the  most  to  invigorate  rational  life?  Which  ones  have  shown 
the  most  power  in  restoring  to  rationality  those  who  were 
wasting  their  own  energies,  and  bringing  ruin  to  others  ?  I 
am  sure  Christianity  could  not  retain  its  hold  on  the  modern 
world,  any  more  than  Buddhism,  if  it  did  not  show  superior 
power  in  elevating  the  lives  of  men. 

But  the  great  power  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  direct  effects 
of  the  character  of  Christ.  His  influence  on  the  world  is  due 
not  only  to  his  elevated  conception  of  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
but  to  the  new  aspirations  awakened  by  his  realization  of  the 
most  exalted  life  and  his  promises  to  lead  others  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  similar  life,  in  their  devotion  to  him  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  he  establishes  on  earth.  This  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  a  kingdom  of  love,  which  he  assures  us  is  to 
spread  its  influence  into  all  lands;  “  for  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth.”  Not  only  has  Christ  become  a  leading  factor  in 

*  For  a  fuller  statement,  see  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairhairn’s  City  of  God  (zA  edi¬ 
tion),  i)f).  66-74. 
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the  evolution  of  society,  but,  in  the  survival  of  the  meek  and 
the  righteous  he  has  opened  to  us  the  philosophy  of  this 
higher  evolution,  and  the  truth  of  the  philosophy  is  sustained 
by  the  gradual  fulfillment  of  the  predictions  based  on  the 
philosophy. 

('onccrning  the  nature  of  Christ’s  authority,  and  the  ground 
on  which  he  makes  such  great  promises,  and  assumes  such 
absolute  leadership,  I  try  simply  to  understand  what  he  claims 
for  himself.  Though  the  most  humble  of  men,  he  assumes 
greater  authority  than  any  other  teacher  ever  thought  of  as¬ 
suming.  His  life  and  its  influence  on  the  world  seem  to  me 
as  unique  as  his  death  and  resurrection.  Each  sustains  the 
other,  and  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  the  whole  seem  to 
me  unlike  the  fabrications  of  the  myth-making  faculty  or  the 
productions  of  idealizing  art.  An  extraordinary  life  may  be 
the  occasion  for  myths  attempting  to  e.xplain  that  life;  but  it 
is  entirely  incredible  that  myths  and  subjective  delusions 
should  originate  a  character  on  a  wholly  new  range  of  thought, 
and  then  give  it  power  to  transform,  first  the  original  subjects 
of  the  delusion,  making  them  consistent  Jind  persistent  wit¬ 
nesses  and  martyrs,  and  then  through  them  the  whole  structure 
of  society.  Hut,  although  the  lives  of  his  disciples  show  that 
they  were  moved  by  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  reality'  of 
what  they  have  told  us  about  him,  we  must  remember  that 
their  method  of  describing  events  is  necessarily  shaped  in 
many  respects  by  the  ideas  of  the  time;  when,  for  e.xample, 
we  read  that  the  waters  of  a  pool  with  curative  powers  were 
at  intervals  moved  by  an  angel,  T  have  no  difficulty  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  was  an  intermittent  spring;  and  when  mention 
is  made  of  people  possessed  by  devils,  I  believe  them  to  have 
been  what  we  now  call  epileptics,  or  hypnotics,  or  insane 
people.  Making  allowance,  however,  for  the  fact  that  the  very 
names  of  things  sometimes  express  the  cau.ses  to  w  hich  pop¬ 
ular  belief  .'ittributes  them,  w'e  find  that  the  records  of  Christ’s 
life  are  chiefly  the  simplest  possible  recitals  of  what  he  did  and 
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said,  with  only  the  briefest  references  to  the  explanation  of 
the  facts.  And  of  the  facts  recorded,  nearly  all  relate  to  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life.  Passinjj  by  all  explanations  of  the 
nature  of  his  life,  and  jjiviii"  attention  simply  to  the  main 
facts  of  these  three  years  and  to  their  influence  on  those  who 
were  with  Him,  and  throujjh  them,  on  the  world,  we  are 
brought  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  he  was  a  new  type 
of  man,  possessed  of  a  character  of  complete  devotion  to  flie 
^ood  of  others,  and  of  unparalleled  power  in  transforming^  and 
elevatin^^  the  lives  of  others.  In  biological  evolution  a  new 
tyj)e  iias  influence  only  as  its  offsprinj^  multiply  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  types;  but,  in  rational  evolution,  anew  char¬ 
acter  may  j)roi)a{^ate  itself  by  transforming^  other  types  into 
more  or  less  conformity  to  its  own  standards  without  any  in¬ 
fusion  of  new  blood.  This  is  the  method  of  Clirist’s  influence 
on  the  world.  In  the  lan^ua<j^e  of  the  New  Testament  it  is 
called,  giving  power  to  become  the  sons  of  (iod. 

In  closinji^,  I  may  say,  that  our  philosophical  explanations 
underijo  transformation,  but  the  great  facts  of  Christianity 
seem  to  me  to  remain  untouched. 
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A  K  'r  I  C  L  K  \’ . 

ABRAHAM  AT  BOXN\ 

HV  r'KOKKSSOK  OWKN  H.  (JATKS,  I'H.  I). 

I '()k  three  years,  vacation  courses  oflectures  have  been  j^iven 
by  members  of  the  Tlieological  faculty  at  lionn.  The  school 
was  based  on  that  at  Mansfield  Col!e»Te  at  Oxford,  and  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  various 
pastors  of  that  locality.  In  1892  there  were  sixty  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  in  1894  nearly  twice  that  number.  At  this  last 
session  Professor  Meinhrild  delivered  a  lecture  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  ^reat  attention,  perhaps  more  than  it  deserves,  at 
least  more  and  more  diverse  than  the  lecturer  anticipated.  It 
mi^ht  have  been  said  of  it  that  it  preci[)itated  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  (duirch  and  the  universities,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  marvel  is  that  tlie  conflict  was  so  long  dtfiayed. 

The  subject  was  “Beginnings  <jf  the  Religion  and  History 
of  Israel.”  He  chose  it,  he  says,  in  response  to  inquiries  as 
to  the  effect  of  criticism  upon  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
treatment  of  it  he  has  not  shrunk  from  a  frank  avowal  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  most  delicate  questions  of  Old  Testament 
criticism,  and  his  critics,  though  complaining  sometimes  of 
lack  of  clearness,  )'et  find  him  clear  enough  to  furnish  them  a 
good  target. 

Kirst  he  gives  a  .sketch  of  the  subject  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  in  the  German  schools,  it  being  substantially  the 
same  as  is  found  in  Sabbath-schools  in  our  own  country, 
though  perhaps  at  points  more  liberal.  In  the  various  chil¬ 
dren’s  te.xt-books  of  religion  he  finds  more  emphasis  upon  his¬ 
torical  matters  than  should  be  found  in  such  books,  and  also 
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too  great  use  of  the  typical  meaning  of  religious  usages  and 
institutions.  This  misconcei)tion  of  the  function  of  the  Old 
Testament  continues  into  the  literature  prepared  for  scholars 
of  maturer  years.  It  is  needless  to  sa}’  tliat  he  judges  the 
whole  scheme  to  be  erifuieous;  the  e.xcuse  for  its  e.vistence  is 
found  in  the  old  theory  of  inspiration,  which  vouched  for  the 
credibility  of  all  liible  narratives  itidiscrimiiiately. 

He  continues  as  follows.  The  Cf)mpilati(jn  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  from  various  post-\U)saic  documents  is  a  received  fact 
among  Old  Testament  scholars,  and  this  origii]  carries  inevita¬ 
ble  consequences  with  it,  this  among  others,  that  the  patri¬ 
archal  narratives  disappear  entirely  as  sources  to  be  relied 
upon  or  used  directly  by  historians  of  that  period.  He  who 
wishes  to  retain  the  patriarchs  as  historical  personages  must 
maintain  the  .Mosaic  origin  of  the  l^entateuch,  and  the  old 
view  of  inspiration  too.  He  condemns  Helitzsch  for  begin¬ 
ning  with  Gen.  iii.  his  “Messianic  Prophecies  in  historical 
order”;  he  finds  that  while  Kiililer  sets  out  to  give  simply 
the  biblical  view  of  the  earls’  history  of  Israel  (in  default  of 
agreement  among  critics  as  to  the  cour.se  of  the  history  it¬ 
self),  he  as  a  matter  of  fact  fails  to  make  it  sufficiently  plain 
that  it  is  not  nece.s.sarily  history  which  he  is  writing.  A  sas^a 
may  not  be  assumed  to  be  history;  it  must  first  be  proven 
historical  before  it  can  be  used  as  such.  He,  therefore,  dis¬ 
agrees  with  Lot/.,  who  holds  that  the  patriarchs  e.visted  be¬ 
cause  the  case  against  them  is  not  made  out.  He  further 
opposes  KittePs  practice  (his  theory  is  confessedly  correct) 
of  assuming  that  what  is  testified  to  by  all  the  documents  is 
historical;  even  KittePs  course  results  in  the  elimination  of 
all  but  a  small  residuum,  and  this  iu»t  the  most  important. 
He  shows  this  by  extensive  iilustratir)n,  and  his  writing  at 
this  point  certainly  shows,  if  not  a  lack  of  due  reverenci;  for 
the  Scriptures,  at  least  lack  of  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  those  who  think  that  some  reverence  is  due.  He  should 
have  devoted  a  part  of  the  time  spent  in  this  brilliant  pa.s- 
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sa^e  to  a  brief  reference  to  the  (juestion,  certainl)'  pertinent, 
wiietlier  the  v^arious  documents  are  preserved  to  us  in  their 
completeness. 

He  now  proceeds  to  say  that  there  is  no  <^round  for  main- 
taininj^  a  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  before  Moses’ 
time,  and  thus  no  possible  room  for  the  figures  of  the  patri¬ 
archs.  I  lis  proofs  follow  forthwith.  Religion  does  not  bring 
witii  it  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  sphere 
of  exi)erience,  so  that  Israel’s  being  confes.sedly  a  religious 
people  does  not  differentiate  it  in  the  least  from  others  as  to 
its  knowledge  of  its  own  early  history;  the  rule  that  no  peo¬ 
ple  knows  its  beginnings  holds  for  Israel.  No  people  devel¬ 
ops  from  a  family;  it  is  rather  an  aggregation  of  diverse  ele¬ 
ments.  The  proper  names  in  Gen.  xlix.  are  used  collectively, 
and  what  is  here  true  of  the  so-called  sons  of  Israel  is  true 
of  the  patriarchal  names  throughout  Genesis. 

Passing  to  another  mode  of  argument,  he  notes  that  at 
the  time  when  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  Canaan 
had  already  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  civilization  which  he 
represents.  There  were  fixed  cities  with  their  kings  and 
considerable  culture.  Nomadic  Abraham  is  inconceivable  in 
such  surroundings.  In  a  footnote  added  in  the  edition  of 
the  lecture  which  is  before  us,  Meinhold  remarks  that  this 
argument  has  been  disputed,  and  he  lays  little  stress  upon  it. 
His  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  an  argument  from  biblical  the¬ 
ology.  The  ancient  notion  was  that  jahveh  had  his  abode 
at  Mount  Sinai;  that  thence  he  issued  and  through  his  peo¬ 
ple  posse.s.sed  Canaan.  The  former  conception  is  the  one 
found  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  in  the  Klijah  narrative  and  in 
1 1  os.  V.  15.  That  is  to  say,  not  until  long  after  the  exodus 
does  the  notion  of  Jahveh  as  dwelling  in  Canaan  supplant 
the  earlier  view.  Now  the  patriarchal  narratives  ])rescntthe 
later  conception,  and  that  not  incidentally  but  as  an  essential 
feature  of  the  history.  VVe  are  therefore  compelled  to  as- 
.sume  a  late  origin  of  the  tradition. 
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The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that  the  patriarchs 
are  nothing  further  than  ideal  Israel,  and  their  relation  to 
Jahveh  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  intercourse  between  Israel 
and  their  God  in  the  best  [)ei  iod  of  their  history  f8oo  H.  C.). 
For  a  historical  scheme  of  the  bej^inniiifj  of  Israel’s  relij^ion 
and  history  the  stories  of  the  ]>alriarchs  possess  no  value. 
He  confesses,  he  says,  that  the  first  impression  from  this  re¬ 
sult  is  extraordinarily  disheartening;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  {)atriarchs  tlo  not  hold  an  important  place  in 
biblical  literature  outside  of  (jenesis;  there  is  no  reference  to 
Abraham  in  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  and  only  incidental  allu¬ 
sion  in  later  prophets.  I'or  Israel  the  bej^inninj^  was  the 
Exodus.  It  was  later  Judaism  which  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  nation  of  descent  from  Abraham.  Paul  says 
much  of  him,  but  Paul’s  pur[)ose  in  so  doing  is  to  show  that 
physical  dc.scent  from  that  j)atriarch  is  not  essential  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  promises  made  to  him. 

Meinhold  now  turns  to  the  constructive  side  of  his  task, 
for  which  he  reserves  just  one-half  liis  time.  1  laving  rejected 
the  Hible  traditions  because  they  originated  not  less  than  a 
thousand  years  after  the  period  described,  the  information 
which  he  seeks  to  give  he  derives  from  Arabic  sources.  The 
comparative  study  of  religions  furnishes  him  his  materials. 
Ketichism  and  Totemism  he  fnuls  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Semitic  races,  and  he  argues  that  this  was  the  early  form  of 
religion  in  Israel.  Naturally  this  involves  a  direct  derivation 
of  the  Hebrew  race  from  the  Arabian  stock.  Having  this 
solid  (i*)  foundation  under  our  feet,  we  can  turn  to  the  Hible 
and  admit  as  corroborative  testimony  what  it  says  that  har¬ 
monizes  with  these  known  (.'*)  facts.  Accordingly  he  finds 
hints  of  this  I'etichism  and  Totemism  in  the  numerous  tradi¬ 
tions  of  sacred  stones  and  heaps  of  stones,  in  the  stone  altar 
itself,  in  the  ark,  in  the  mazzebah,  the  ashera,  and  the  groves, 
in  springs  and  wells,  in  calf  worship,  in  the  brazen  serpent, 
and  in  the  traditions  of  those  ancestral  heroes,  the  patriarchs. 
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As  understood  by  the  lecturer  his  theme  includes  Mosaism, 
as  the  real  beginning  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  he  proceeds 
to  define  the  work  and  importance  of  Moses.  The  tradition 
is  now  near  enough  its  subject  to  be  of  value.  The  man 
Moses  lived.  He  learned  from  the  Kenites  the  religion  of 
Jahveh  (  storm -god)  whose  abode  was  Sinai,  and  through 
M  OSes  this  god  becomes  the  (jod  of  the  Hebrews  and  thus 
emerges  into  history.  From  Moses  on,  the  changes  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  were  a  true  evolution,  (jiod  working  indeed,  but  always 
by  the  use  of  natural  law.  Moses  introiluced  ethical  features 
into  the  religion,  but  did  not  eliminate  entirely  the  heathen 
elements  referred  to  above  as  constituting  the  pre-Mosaic  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  lecture  has  met  with  widespread  and  severe  criticism. 
It  is  somewhat  intemperate  in  its  tone,  and  has  provoked 
equally  extravagant  replies.  In  this  case,  as  so  often,  a  really 
debatable  subject  is  thrown  into  discussion  in  away  very  poorly 
fitted  to  elicit  a  calm  treatment  of  it.  The  criticisms  are  very 
diverse.  There  is  the  usual  number  of  men  who  pass  judg¬ 
ment  without  knowing  what  Meinhold  said;  others  are  aroused 
by  the  address  to  a  passionate  condemnation  of  everybody 
and  ever}  thing  which  varies  from  their  own  position ;  another 
class  of  criticisms  is  from  critics  more  moderate  than  Mein¬ 
hold  who  think  that  they  and  the  science  are  misrepresented 
and  endeavor  by  sober  argument  to  correct  the  evil  results  of 
the  utterance,  h'irst  and  last  the  whole  German  Church  seems 
stirred  up  by  it.  It  may  appear  strange  that  a  Church  which 
has  submitted  for  .so  many  years  to  the  propaganda  of  the  new 
criticism  should  be  so  aroused  by  a  really  unimportant  ad- 
dre.ss,  in  which  the  novelties  are  so  easily  discredited,  and  the 
truths  are  commonplaces  in  critical  literature:  but  the  wonder 
is  rather  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  seemingly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  movement  now  burdened  by  another  extravagance. 
The  universities  have  for  many  years  been  teaching  one  thing 
to  theological  students,  and  the  church,  in  w'hich  these  same 
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students  liave  become  pastors,  has  been  believing  the  oppo¬ 
site  thing  about  the  Bible.  The  relation  has  been  one  of 
hostility,  and  the  Church  has  maintained  itself  onl)’  because  it 
has  been  able  to  control  the  instruction  of  the  school  chil¬ 
dren,  as  Meinhold  complains,  and  these  early  acquired  views 
have  not  Ijeen  altered  by  attendance  upon  the  universities. 
There  is  evidence,  liowever,  that  the  present  alarm  is  Iieight- 
ened  by  the  fear  that  there  are  man)'  adherents  of  the  new 
views  among  the  clergy  themselves. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  either  pro  or  con;  we  have  stated  his  position  in 
outline,  and  it  will  suffice  to  .say  that  many  of  his  positions 
recpiire  the  assumption  of  premises  which  are  not  commonly 
conceded,  and  need  not  be.  He  has  a  very  restricted  notion 
of  inspiration;  he  rejects  much  evidence  that  is  usually  held 
to  be  fair;  his  exegesis  and  etymologies  are  not  always  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  consensus  of  scholars;  he  places  unwarranted 
reliance  upon  hypotheses  not  yet  known  to  be  facts;  he  ig¬ 
nores  arclucological  evidence  of  no  slight  importance.  Such 
offences  against  the  true  critical  spirit  are  not  infrequent,  and 
his  critics  are  not  slow  to  charge  him  with  them. 

One  contention  made  by  Meinhold  involves  so  much  that 
we  venture  to  draw  special  attention  to  it.  He  insists  that  he 
who  adopts  the  current  critical  view  of  the  Pentateuch  as  com¬ 
posed  of  post-Mosaic  documents  must  reject  the  existence  of 
the  patriarchs  as  he  himself  does.  It  is  not  enough  to  make 
the  creation  and  fall  narratives  mythical,  it  is  not  enough  to 
discard  here  and  there  a  suspicious  detail  of  the  patriarchal 
stories;  the  very  last  vestige  of  these  narratives  must  be  wiped 
away,  the  existence  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  is  to  be 
denied  by  one  who  would  be  regarded  as  scientific.  Is  this  a 
fair  statement  of  what  is  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  literal)' criticism  and  the  application  f>f  them  to  the 
Pentateuch.'*  Is  it  true  that  the  student  finds  no  place  to 
pause  between  the  admission  of  post-Mosaic  documents  and 
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the  rejection  of  the  patriarchal  narratives?  Meinhold  is  not 
the  only  one  who  asserts  it.  The  same  prospect  is  held  out 
by  the  opponents  of  higher  criticism,  who  use  it  as  an  awful 
warning  against  taking  the  first  downward  step.  It  makes  a 
capital  danger-signal.  It  is  like  the  picture  of  the  drunkard 
lying  freezing  and  bruised  in  the  ditch,  which  we  remember 
as  constituting  our  earliest  temperance  lecture.  The  radical 
critic  argues.  You  would  be  scientific  and  the  only  scientific 
position  possible  is  the  one  indicated;  therefore  you  must 
hold  it.  The  champion  of  the  traditional  view  argues.  You 
will  of  course  not  be  willing  to  give  up  Abraham,  the  higher 
criticism  involves  .so  doing;  therefore  reject  higher  criticism. 

The  question  as  stated  is  a  very  practical  one.  It  is  true, 
the  courageous  reply  to  the  apologist  of  the  older  view  would 
assert  utter  disregard  for  the  consequences;  Abraham,  David, 
Isaiah,  John,  the  Church,  may  stand  or  fall — we  will  have  the 
truth.  But  we  are  not  all  so  bold.  Most  of  us  are  a  little 
timid,  or  as  we  prefer  to  call  it,  conservative;  not  that  we  are 
without  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Bible,  but  we 
believe  that  God  proposes  to  use  means  to  maintain  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  perhaps  our  own  efforts  may  be  serv-  ' 
iceable  to  that  end.  For  many  minds  the  common  assertion 
of  conservative  and  radical  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  closed 
against  the  claims  of  criticism. 

Whether  timid  or  not,  most  of  us  are  too  busy  or  too  in¬ 
competent  to  pursue  for  ourselves  the  thorough  and  vast  in¬ 
vestigations  which  alone  can  put  us  in  a  position  to  judge 
independently  what  is  the  truth.  All  but  a  few  must  take 
our  knowledge  of  the  sciences  second  hand  and  must  get  our 
philosophical  and  religious  .systems  ready  made.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  Church,  Is  a 
moderate  criticism  tenable?  To  what  lengths,  as  a  minimum, 
will  higher  criticism  lead  one  who  adopts  it  and  holds  it  con¬ 
sistently? 

As  we  apprehend  the  issue,  both  between  traditionalist  and 
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critic,  and  between  critics  of  the  various  schools,  it  is  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  attitude  toward  the  supernatural  and  especially  toward 
inspiration.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  matter  so  that  the 
statement  shall  commend  itself  as  fair,  for  our  views  are  the 
result  of  so  many  influences  and  so  diverse,  working  together 
•and  opposing  one  another,  and  that  simultaneously,  that  the 
logic  of  the  situation  is  not  patent.  Our  opinions  form  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  inconsistencies  and  yet  we  repudiate  the  thought  of  a 
possible  strife  when  we  analyze  them.  The  traditional  the¬ 
ory  of  inspiration,  the  one  that  still  prevails  in  the  rank  and 
flic  of  the  churches,  does  not,  .strictly  speaking,  allow  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  origin  of  the  Scripture.  The  questions 
raised  by  literary  and  historical  criticism  are  already  compre¬ 
hensively  and  finally  settled  in  the  adoption  of  this  belief  in 
inspiration.  Obviously,  then,  he  who  would  give  serious  at¬ 
tention  to  the  claims  of  criticism  must  assume  the  attitude  of 
one  who  has  not  yet  finally  adopted  a  theory  which  prejudges 
the  matter,  must  for  the  time  become  a  critic.  This  openne.ss 
of  mind  is  not  asked  by  criticism  as  a  favor,  but  is  demanded 
by  the  nature  of  the  ca.se.  To  hold  a  theory  of  inspiration  is 
to  predicate  something  of  the  Bible;  the  nature  of  the  Bible 
is  the  precise  (juestion  which  criticism  claims  to  be  studying; 
to  refuse  to  re-open  the  (iuestion  in  the  presence  of  what  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  new  light,  is  not  an  e.xercise  of  faith  or  of  reason. 
Criticism  asks  of  us  only  such  a  mental  attitude  as  we  take 
toward  every  candidate  for  our  favor.  It  asks  us  to  formulate 
no  theory  of  inspiration  in  advance,  and  obviously  any  theory 
deduced  from  the  facts  in  hand  may  be  held  as  a  result  of 
study.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  in  practical  life 
and  for  the  vast  majority  of  us,  the  logical  order  is  not  followed 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  this  s[)here  or  any  other. 

If  the  critical  spirit  has  been  represented  correctly,  as  in¬ 
volving  openness  to  the  reception  of  new  truth,  it  follows  that 
there  exists  a  very  strange  fellowship  in  opposition  to  it.  We 
have  seen  the  traditional  positive  theory  of  inspiration  to  be 
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hostile  to  it.aiul  exactly  the  same  attitude  of  prejudice,  more 
or  less  incapacitating  the  mind  for  recognizing  truth,  is  tcaken 
by  those  who  hold  in  advance  that  there  is  no  inspiration;  that 
(jod  acts  in  the  world  only  by  natural  law,  and  by  such  nat¬ 
ural  laws  as  man  can  formulate  and  understand;  and  that  there 
is  no  revelation  of  (lod  other  than  that  which  is  effected  by  the 
operations  of  the  natural  forces  of  the  universe.  Kvolutionis 
the  motto,  and  that  because  there  can  be  no  other  method  of 
getting  on.  This  is  exactly  the  position  taken  by  Meinhold, 
as  will  be  seen  b}'  reference  to  even  the  outline  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  already  given.  It  is  the  critical  position  of  not  a  few 
Old  Testament  scholars,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  led 
to  it  by  their  adherence  to  the  critical  theory  as  to  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  I’entateuch. 

What  is  the  relation  between  the  current  theory  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historicity  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  narratives.^  Kecallingthe  course  of  argument  employed 
by  the  masters  in  this  field,  we  observe  that  certain  of  them, 
convinced  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  narratives  and 
after  demonstrating  the  same  to  the  reader,  u.se  this  fact  as 
one  proof  that  Moses  ditl  not  write  the  Pentateuch.  They' 
produce  many  other  proofs,  but  none  can  be  more  startling 
and  conclusive,  if  the  fact  is  conceded.  All  debate  ceases,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  because  it  was  this  very  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship  which  was  relied  upon  to  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of 
the  narrative,  and  if  this  last  is  yielded,  no  one  is  interested 
in  championing  Moses  as  the  author.  Other  critics  do  not 
concede  the  untruthfulness  of  these  narratives  and  therefore 
it  is  not  adduced  by'  them  as  an  argument  for  non.Mo.saic 
authorship.  These  rely  upon  other  more  widely  conceded 
facts  and  it  is  the  .soberer  reasoning  of  these  more  moderate 
critics  that  has  and  is  to  have  a  following  in  our  country. 
Still  others  perhaps  not  known  as  critics,  but  who  have  for 
argument’s  sake  consented  to  consider  the  Pentateuch  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  examination  as  to  its  authorship  and  date,  conclude 
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tiiat  the  traditional  view  is  the  correct  one.  Now  if  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  is  the  test  of  affinity,  the  first  two  groups 
will  be  classed  togetlu*r.  It  is  the  company  of  the  second 
group  which  Meinhold  is  reluctant  to  keep,  while  the  conser¬ 
vatives  would  fain  ignore  any  distinction  between  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  v'ery  marked  distinction  and  only  acareless  judg¬ 
ment  will  fail  to  recognize  it.  The  shibboleth  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  is  important  of  course,  but  still  more  essential  is 
the  scholar’s  attitude  toward  inspiration  and  the  supernatural, 
and  judged  by  this  criterion  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
Meinhold  and  the  scholars  whom  he  distinguishes  by  criticis¬ 
ing;  while  there  is  seen  to  be  no  essential  difference  between 
moderate  critics  and  intelligent  adherents  of  the  Mosaic  au¬ 
thorship.  In  reality  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  abound 
in  particulars  which  are  more  or  less  improbable.  No  one  can 
deny  this  fact.  The  critics  harp  upon  it  as  forming  a  great 
part  of  their  stock  in  trade;  traditionalists  must  insist  upon  it, 
for  otherwise  there  is  no  room  for  the  supernatural.  This  in¬ 
credibility  is  held  by  some  to  concern  only  the  most  unimpor¬ 
tant,  insignificant  details,  at  which  no  sane  person  would  take 
offence;  by  others,  to  extend  to  the  most  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  representations.  In  the  explanation  of  these  state¬ 
ments  every  conceivable  use  is  made  of  inspiration,  from  an 
absolute  denial  of  the  doctrine  and  a  conse(|uent  rejection  of 
any  help  from  it,  to  complete  reliance  upon  it  as  a  general  solv¬ 
ent  for  all  difficulties.  Consider  how  Bible  scholars  treat  some 
supposed  miracle.  Those  who  require  a  purely  natural  devel¬ 
opment  of  history  and  religion  and  a  purely  human  origin  of 
the  Scriptures  reject  the  incident  at  once  as  not  being  a  true 
history.  I'or  them  the  case  is  settled  without  examination  of 
evidence  merely  by  their  rejection  of  the  supernatural.  Quite 
different  is  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  the 
operation  of  inspiration  and  supernatural  power.  For  them 
the  incident  is  not  excluded  because  it  would  be  a  miracle,  or 
admitted  at  once  because  it  claims  to  be  a  miracle.  They 
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find  it  necessary  to  examine  testimony  from  every  possible 
source,  and  they  will  reach  not  absolute  certainty  in  their  own 
minds  even,  but  simply  some  degree  of  probability  that  the 
event  occurred.  They  will,  moreover,  differ  greatly  among 
themselves  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  supernatural.  One  will  call  it  in  only  as  a  last  resort, 
another  will  gladly  find  in  the  improbable  an  instance  of  the 
immanence  of  God  in  nature.  Just  here,  it  may  be  incident¬ 
ally  remarked,  is  to  be  found  a  sufficient  explanation  of  many 
of  the  much  bruited  disagreements  among  critics.  Instead  of 
proving  the  dishonesty  of  the  workers  and  worthlessness  of 
the  work,  they  simply  illustrate  the  varying  attitude  of  schol¬ 
ars  toward  that  little  fragment  of  the  infinite  among  the  finite 
which  is  named  but  not  described  as  inspiration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  clear  that  Meinhold’s  naturalistic 
views  are  not  due  to  his  acceptance  of  the  documentary  hy¬ 
pothesis  or  inseparable  from  it.  but  are  only  another  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  prejudice  with  which  man  may,  and  he  in  particular 
does,  approach  the  subject.  If  he  rejects  the  supernatural, 
that  does  not  make  him  a  critic.  If  I  admit  the  supernatural 
in  history  or  in  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  that  does  not  prevent 
my  being  a  critic;  on  the  contrary  we  claim  that  we  are  recog¬ 
nizing  a  broader  range  of  facts  and  approaching  our  study  in 
a  fairer  way  in  so  doing.  It  however  remains  true  that  the 
critical  spirit  will  admit  the  miraculous  only  on  reasonable 
proof.  The  record  of  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man  is  not 
to  be  as  readily  accepted  as  that  of  one  waking  out  of  sleep. 
Oiticism  may  admit  a  miracle,  but  if  so  it  will  not  be  because 
it  has  not  been  subjected  to  scrutiny.  It  may  reject  a  mira¬ 
cle,  but  if  so  it  will  not  be  because  it  is  impossible  that  one 
should  occur. 

It  is  often  asked  just  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
the  historical  and  unhistorical  in  the  Pentateuchal  narrative; 
and  a  slow  or  evasive  answer  or  varying  answers  from  differ¬ 
ent  students  is  held  to  discredit  all  critical  work.  If  the  sit- 
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nation  has  been  fairly  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  can  be 
no  absolute  unanimity  on  -the  part  of  scholars  and  no  one 
can  draw  a  line  for  himself  sharply  dividin<^  the  historical  from 
the  unhistorical.  Certain  portions  are  clearly  historical,  oth¬ 
ers  are  clearly  mythical,  but  between  these  two  extremes 
there  is  a  great  mass  of  matter  about  which  there  must  always 
be  doubt  \yhether  from  lack  of  any  real  evidence  or  because 
the  scholars’  attitude  with  reference  to  questions  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  supernatural  must  make  good  the  absence  of 
any  decisive  evidence. 

It  is  clear  that  intellectual  assent  cannot  be  required  to  that 
which  does  not  itself  command  assent.  A  decision  cannot  be 
essential  in  a  matter  which  is  in  its  very  nature  indeterminate. 

The  great  attention  which  the  address  has  received  cannot 
fail  to  produce  important  results.  The  religious  and  secular 
newspapers  are  discussing  the  questions  involved;  magazines 
are  publishing  articles  and  pamphlets  are  issued  on  both  sides. 
The  discussion  is  reaching  all  classes  of  thinkers;  other 
churches  than  the  state  organization  are  affected  by  it.  One 
complaint  is  that  the  leaders  in  the  new  theology  form  the 
authorities  to  whom  the  social-democrats  appeal  in  their  fight 
against  the  Bible.  The  topic  holds  the  chief  place  at  church 
conferences  and  anniversaries.  Conventions  are  called  with 
a  view  to  formulating  a  policy  in  the  contest. 

The  phase  of  the  problem  which  is  of  most  practical  con¬ 
cern  to  the  Church  is  how  its  theological  students  can  be  saved 
from  exposure  during  their  university  course  to  the  doctrines 
of  radical  critics.  Overtures  are  made  by  presbyteries  to  the 
church  authorities  praying  that  professors  be  restrained  from 
teaching  such  doctrines.  These  protests  have  been  met  with 
a  reply  in  effect  as  follows: — While  we  recognize  the  unhappy 
relations  existing  between  church  and  university,  we  would 
draw  attention  to  some  points  that  are  reassuring;  it  is  true 
that  some  theologians  promulgate  as  truths  what  are  only  no¬ 
tions,  but  such  utterances  often  counteract  each  other.  The 
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evangelical  truth  is  by  no  means  abandoned  and  unattested 
among  students  of  scientific  theology.  “  Moreover  it  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  position  of  our  evangelical  Church,  which  strives  to  at¬ 
tain  to  ever  greater  clearness  and  truth  in  matters  of  doctrine,  if 
the  attempt  were  made  to  oppose  such  investigations  by  exter¬ 
nal  means.  It  must  be  firmly  maintained  that  errors  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  scientific  investigations  can  be  fought  and  overcome 
only  by  witnessing  to  the  truth  and  by  weapons  of  scientific 
discussion.” 

Another  method  which  has  been  suggested  for  securing  re¬ 
lief  is  to  establish  a  “  Free  [from  state  control]  Theological 
Faculty”  which  should  be  organized  to  teach  on  the  basis  of 
expressed  loyalty  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  This  propo¬ 
sition  was  opposed  by  the  authorities,  and  was  not  received  with 
unanimous  approval  by  the  Church  papers.  Others  recom¬ 
mend  the  granting  of  greater  liberty  to  theological  students 
than  at  present  with  regard  to  the  university  which  they  must 
attend  and  where  they  must  pass  their  examinations  before 
entering  the  ministry.  Whatever  comes  to  the  Church  by  way 
of  formal  relief,  real  help  will  be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  moral 
influence  over  the  appointing  powers  by  a  Church  aroused  to 
the  strong  conviction  that  they  want  theological  professors  to 
be  loyal  to  the  standard.  If  the  discussion  runs  its  course, 
good  will  come  to  the  Church  in  the  way  of  a  stronger  clergy 
and  more  intelligent  laity.  There  ought  to  be  no  danger  lest 
a  hundred  ministers  shouhl  be  stampeded  by  the  words  of  a 
single  professor  at  a  summer  school.  Benefit  will  also  arise 
from  the  distinction  which  is  made  between  the  essential  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church  and  the  body  of  traditional  belief  which 
has  gathered  about  the  standards  and  is  thought  by  many  to 
be  church  doctrine.  Meinhold  is  charged  with  teaching  con¬ 
trary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  rejecting  the  existence 
of  Abraham.  He  replies  that  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  that  patri- 
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arch’s  existence  has  never  been  guaranteed  by  any  standards 
of  the  Church. 

A  very  salutary  result  may  issue,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will, — in  the  more  general  recognition  through¬ 
out  the  churches  of  the  distinction  between  such  critics  as 
Meinhold  shows  himself  to  be,  and  critics  of  the  stamp  of 
Delitzsch  and  Orelli.  It  is  a  great  grief  to  scholars  who  are 
really  loyal  to  the  Church  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  will  not  return  to  the  discarded  belief  in  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Church  cannot 
be  united  on  that  basis.  That  no  serious  attempt  will  be 
made  by  leaders  of  the  church  party  is  seen  from  the  course 
of  this  discussion.  A  speaker  at  a  church  convention  at  Ber¬ 
lin  in  May,  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  shape  to 
the  opposition  to  the  universities,  attempted  to  state  what 
should  be  accepted  as  the  definition  of  inspiration,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  to  repudiate  the  analysis  of  the  l*enta- 
teuch.  The  President,  after  a  recess,  during  which  he  had  taken 
counsel,  remarked  that  there  was  no  church  doctrine  as  to  the 
“  how  ”  of  inspiration,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to  hold  to  the 
fact;  and  the  in(\ucnt\3\  A ///i^emcine  Evangelisch-Lutlurisclic 
Kirchenzeitung  that  Moses  and  Isaiah  were  made  shib¬ 

boleths  by  the  speaker.  The  same  paper  publishes  a  careful 
reply  to  Meinhold  by  Professor  Orelli  of  Basle,  who  at  the  out¬ 
set  acknowledges  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Zbckler  also,  in  the  Bnveis  dcs  Glaitbens,  replies  to  him  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  basis  of  a  moderate  higher  criticism.  It  thus 
seems  clear  that  the  opposition  to  the  extreme  left  of  the 
critics  will  bring  into  more  cordial  relations  the  mass  of  the 
Church,  and  the  extreme  right  of  the  critical  school. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

“THH  GOSPEL  OF  PAUL.” 

IJY  I'KOFKSSOR  FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  D.  D. 

Undkr  the  title  given  above,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  P2verett,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Harvard  University,  has  recently 
published  a  book  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ.  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  best  given  in  his  own  words.  “  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  one  great  obstacle  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  view  of  Paul’s  teaching  here  presented 
will  arise  from  the  association  of  Paul’s  form  of  speech  with 
ideas  which  have  long  prevailed  in  the  church,  especially  with 
the  notion  that  Christ  in  his  death  bore  vicariously  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  world’s  sin.  I  have,  accordingly,  judged  it  best, 
before  presenting  my  own  view,  to  attempt  to  remove  these 
associations.  The  substitutionary  view  has  rested  partly  upon 
a  theory  of  ancient  sacrifice  which  I  believe  to  be  erroneous, 
and  which  indeed  is  fast  tending  to  become  obsolete.  For 
this  reason  I  have  presented  in  the  first  chapter  some  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice.  The  substitutionary  view 
has  rested  also,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  the  assumed  authority 
of  the  ancient  church.  It  therefore  seemed  best  to  show  in 
the  next  chapter  that  the  history  of  the  doctrine  does  not 
furnish  a  presumption  of  its  Pauline  origin,  but  tends  to  make 
this  improbable.  After  this,  in  the  third  chapter,  it  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  show,  by  a  few  illustrations,  that  this  doctrine,  in 
fact,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Paul’s  language.  After  this 
preparation,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
Paul’s  teaching  is  stated  and  defended.  This  is  followed  by 
a  brief  glance  at  the  relation  of  this  view  of  Paul’s  theory  of 
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the  atonement  to  the  rest  of  liis  tcachinfj.  It  will  be  found  to 
throw  inucli  light  upon  this,  es[)ecially  upon  liis  doctrine  of 
election.” 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  writer  comes  to  his  task 
will  be  seen  best  by  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  book,  in 
which  it  appears  that  he  regards  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  to 
be  summarized  by  such  passages  as  the  parable  of  the  Prodi¬ 
gal  Son,  in  which  “the  prodigal  was  received  by  a  waiting 
love  which  demanded  no  vicarious  suffering.”  The  depravity 
of  human  nature  and  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  are  also  doc¬ 
trines  which  Dr.  Iwerett  does  not  accept,  and  which  he  thinks 
Paul  did  not  receive.  His  standpoint  is  therefore  that  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  which  sees  no  necessity  of  atonement  or  of  incarna¬ 
tion.  He  must  therefore  derive  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  Paul  does  hold  some  .sort  of  an  atonement  from  Paul’s 
personality  and  situation,  rather  than  from  his  possession  by 
revelation  of  the  eternal  truth  of  God. 

The  general  result  of  the  examination  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
heathen  nations,  with  which  the  first  cliapter  begins,  is  that 
they  all  partook  of  the  nature  of  gifts  and  never  of  that  of 
substitutionary  victims.  The  argument  is  of  very  little  value. 
Its  only  force  can  be  derived  from  the  underlying  idea  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  arose  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  the  heathen,  that  is,  were  purely  natural,  in  distinction 
from  supernatural,  in  their  origin.  Hut  the  Hebrew  religion 
claims  to  be  a  revealed  religion.  Lven  if  it  were  not,  what 
great  force  has  the  conception  of  sacrifice  held  by  polytheis¬ 
tic  and  pantheistic  peoj)les  in  determining  the  conception  en¬ 
tertained  by  a  monotheistic  people.^  Dr.  Iwerett  acknowl¬ 
edges  this  point,  and  frankly  says,  “  If,  however,  we  find  that 
this  [substitution]  was  not  tlie  general  meaning  of  the  rite,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  have  been  its  significance 
among  the  Hebrews.”  Coming  therefore  to  consider  specially 
the  Hebrew  s.acrifices,  he  finds  Psalm  1.  teaching  that  the 
sacrifices  were  gifts.  Other  passages  are  considered,  and  other 
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sacrifices  found  to  be  gifts.  There  is  notliing  new  here,  for 
everybody  has  known  tliat  there  were  thank-offerings  in  the 
Hebrew  system. 

The  “Day  of  Atonement”  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  argument,  which  already  begins  to  identify  the  Hebrew 
and  heathen  sacrifices  in  nature,  and  our  author  seeks  there¬ 
fore  to  remove  the  obstacle.  The  scapegoat  is  the  one  upon 
which  the  sins  are  laid,  and  they  are  carried  away  by  him,  not 
e.xpiated  by  a  substituted  death.  Dr.  Kverett  seems  to  for¬ 
get  that  as  the  other  goat  was  a  “  sin  offering,”  the  hands  of 
the  priest  must  also  be  laid  upon  his  head  according  to  Lev. 
iv.  4;  cf.  Lev.  V.  1 ,  5,6.  The  two  goats  do,  after  all,  seem  to 
subserve  the  same  end  in  different  ways.  The  view  thus  sought 
to  be  sustained  from  the  Old  Testament  is  further  sustained  by 
quotations  from  the  early  fathers,  particularly  the  writer  to 
Diognetus.  But,  as  Dr.  Everett  does  not  seem  properly  to 
consider,  these  writers,  particularly  Pseudo-Barnabas,  were  so 
hostile  to  the  Jews  as  to  be  unable  to  give  any  true  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  Old  Testament,  almost  denying  its  authority 
and  inspiration.  The  early  references  to  the  “blood”  of 
Christ  and  to  his  “death,”  so  general,  though  so  vague,  point 
in  another  direction. 

The  result  of  the  second  chapter  is  similar.  Modern  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  atonement  begin  at  a  late  date,  with  the  person 
of  Anselm,  and  have  never  sought  to  ascertain  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  Paul,  but  have  been  ba.sed  upon  merely  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations.  And  in  our  own  day,  this  doctrine  which  has 
flourished  less  than  half  of  the  life  of  the  church,  is  losing  its 
power  and  passing  away.  We  miss  here  any  true  conception 
of  the  doctrinal  progress  of  the  church  through  the  ages,  or  of 
the  problem  sought  to  be  solved  by  doctrinal  thinking.  All  the 
Christian  doctrines  have  been  developed  by  slow  processes, 
and  in  a  series  which  has  left  some  of  them  unelaborated  even 
at  this  distant  date.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
was  not  formulated  till  Luther,  centuries  after  Anselm  worked 
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upon  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  and  Unitarians,  and  Lib¬ 
erals  generally,  pay  little  regard  to  it  to-day.  But  the  evan¬ 
gelical  church  holds  it  as  the  very  truth  of  God.  It  was  a 
legitimate  process  for  Anselm  to  take  the  general  idea  of 
Paul,  that  Christ  was  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  an  idea 
not  fully  explained  by  Paul,  and  seek,  as  he  did,  its  eternal 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  God  and  of  things.  That  is  the 
perennial  problem  of  theology.  If  he  succeeded  only  par¬ 
tially,  he  met  with  the  same  fate  here  as  many  others  have 
met;  for  it  is  only  by  the  successive  study  of  generations 
that  great  vital  truths  have  been  fully  given  to  the  world. 
P^ven  religious  liberty  is  a  principle  which  met  only  with  grad¬ 
ual  development.  Nor  is  Dr.  Iwerett  always  successful  in  in¬ 
terpreting  his  authors.  I  le  does  not  state  the  once  prevailing 
theory  of  ransom  fnnn  the  devil  c(irrectly.  The  devil  found 
that  he  could  not  keep  Chri.st  in  his  power  because  of  the 
divine  nature  of  (Christ,  which  he  had  not  understood.  He 
eviscerates  even  An.selm’s  thought,  for  he  does  not  mention 
the  main  fact,  that  sin  created,  according  to  Anselm,  an  in¬ 
finite  debt  of  honor  which  must  be  repaid.  Neither  does  he 
understand  Grotius,  who  did  not  teach  that  (}od  mi  ght  accept 
anything  he  chose  in  place  of  the  full  penalty,  but  that  he 
accepted  something,  in  itself  sufficient,  and  hence  a  satisfac¬ 
tion,  which  he  might  have  refused,  since  it  was  not  exactly 
the  payment  demanded.  The  antithesis  which  he  ascribes  to 
Grotius;  “a  part  of  the  debt  paid,  the  rest  forgiven,”  is  also 
completely  fal.se.  The  death  of  Christ,  according  to  Grotius, 
effected  the  same  ends,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  j)un- 
ishment  of  the  sinner  would  have  effected,  so  far  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  God  was  concerned.  He  manifests  complete  ig¬ 
norance  also  of  the  thought  of  the  New  Kngland  writers,  to 
whom  the  attraction  of  the  Grotian  theory  was  not  that  it 
maintained  ‘‘the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  law  instead  of 
guarding  the  honor  of  a  personal  ruler,”  but  that  it  met  a 
certain  definite  theological  issue  in  New  Kngland,  viz.,  that 
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upon  the  basis  of  the  old  theory,  the  undoubtedly  scriptural 
doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement  led  directly  to  Univcrsalism. 
It  is  very  doubtful  to  the  writer  if  Dr.  Dverctt  even  under¬ 
stands  the  Socinians.  Socinus,  at  least,  has  not  a  scintilla  of 
the  theory  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  that  “the  death  of 
Christ  was  designed  to  manifest  the  love  of  God,  and  thus  to 
move  the  hearts  of  men  to  an  answering  love”;  but  puts  the 
work  of  Christ  in  his  “announcing  to  us  the  way  of  eternal 
salvation,”  “confirming”  the  same,  “exhibiting”  it  unto  us 
by  his  life  which  we  are  to  imitate,  “exhibiting”  it  also  by 
his  resurrection,  and  finally  bestowing  upon  us  the  promised 
salvation.  Thus  his  Jcsn  Christo  Servatore."  The 

Racovian  Catechism,  as  I  now  remember  it,  does  not  go  far¬ 
ther.  And,  finally,  he  makes  the  curious  mistake  of  ascribing 
to  Dr.  Stevens  as  “peculiar”  to  him,  an  idea  which  is  the 
root  of  the  whole  .Vow  England  theory,  that  by  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  “  an  adecjuate  revelation  ”  is  made  of  God’s  righteous¬ 
ness  against  sin.  Surely  it  requires  more  syrnpathy,  and  the 
studious  labor  of  a  more  loving  spirit  than  Dr.  Everett  pos¬ 
sesses  to  gain  even  a  simple  intellectual  understanding  of  the 
great  orthodo.x  writers  of  the  church.  And  so  he  comes  out 
with  the  result  that  the  history  of  the  church  lends  no  sup¬ 
port  to  the  satisfaction  theory  of  the  atonement,  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  has  been  held  most  of  the  time,  Anselm  wasa  “  queer” 
thinker,  and  his  “conceit”  was  speculative  and  not  exeget- 
ical  in  its  origin,  and  so  a  clear  field  is  left  for  new  efforts. 

The  third  chapter  is  intended  to  demolish  the  scriptural 
character  of  the  traditional  theory.  The  majority  of  modern 
exegetical  scholars  have  found  this  view  supported  in  the 
Scriptures.  Hut  “all  that  can  be  said  is  that  these  students 
have  accepted  the  results  which  had  been  reached  by  an  un¬ 
critical  age.  No  other  ex[)lanation  of  the  I^auline  phraseology 
suggested  itself;  they  therefore  undertook  to  interpret  the 
\ew  Testament  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  church.  This  they  have  done  in  good 
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faith  and  with  much  inj^enuity.  So  far  as  their  results  are 
concerned,  they  rest  upon  nothinj^  which  does  not  admit  of  a 
test.  Their  basis  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  we  can  determine 
for  ourselves  what  confidence  we  may  place  in  it.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  result  is  heteroj^eneous.  There  is  some  forcing  of 
the  doctrine,  and  some  forcing  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  outcome  is  inharmonious  and  self-contra¬ 
dictory.”  Paul’s  theology  is,  in  fact,  a  “difficult  region” 
abounding  in  “jungles”  and  “chasms”  and  “ opposing  clift's.” 
“All  that  I  claim  is  that  in  my  wanderings  I  have  happened 
upon  a  trail  by  which  advance  is  so  pleasant  and  easy  that  I 
cannot  help  believing  it  to  be  the  original  one  that  was  blazed 
by  Paul  himself.”  'Phis  trail  starts  in  at  the  text  Gal.  iii.  13, 
“Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  be¬ 
come  a  curse  for  us,  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  everyone  that 
hangeth  upon  a  tree.”  Taking  the  clue  furnished  by  the 
ceremonial  law  with  its  distinctions  between  things  clean  and 
unclean,  things  ceremonially  defiled,  etc.,  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  crucified  persons  “were  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
impure,  and  if  they  remained  in  this  position  over  night,  the 
land  would  suffer  from  the  presence  of  these  impure  objects. 
They  were  ‘cursed  before  (jrod.’”  ;\pplying  this,  now,  to 
C'hrist’s  death.  Dr.  ICverett  maintains  that  “it  was  because  he 
was  crucified  that  he  was  accursed.  We  here  reach  the  centre 
of  Paul’s  thought  and  the  essential  thing  in  his  argument.  . 

.  .  .  He  [Christ]  was  not  crucified  because  he  was  accursed.” 
The  next  original  blaze  of  the  Apostle  is  found  in  the  text 
Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  “  I'or  1  through  the  law  died  unto  the  law, 
that  I  might  live  unto(iod.  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ.” 
In  this  text  Dr.  Kverett  sees  the  statement  that  the  annulling 
of  the  law  was  brought  about  by  the  law  itself,  but  as  to  how 
this  was  effected,  the  orthodox  writers  have,  according  to  him, 
no  hint  to  give  us.  Of  Meyer’s  explanation,  “The  curse  of 
the  law  is  likewise  fulfilled,  so  that,  in  virtue  of  his  ethical 
fellowship  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  knows  him.self  to  be  3/a 
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i^fjLOv,  and  consequently  at  the  same  time  dead  lo  the  law,"  he 
says,  “What  is  meant  in  this  passage  by  the  words  ‘ethical 
fellowship,’  ...  is,  I  confess,  to  me  wholly  incomprehensi¬ 
ble.”  We  supposed  that  it  was  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
Christian  thought  that  a  Christian,  because  he  surrenders  him¬ 
self  utterly  to  Jesus  as  Lord,  is  like  him,  has  the  same  pur¬ 
poses,  will  do  the  same  things,  and  so  is  in  “ethical  fellow¬ 
ship.”  Now,  when  Jesus  suffers  for  our  sins,  that  suffering 
is  ours,  because  it  takes  the  place  of  what  we  would  have 
suffered,  had  we  not  united  ourselves  with  Jesus,  and  hence, 
in  a  figurative  sen.se,  we  partake  in  his  death,  and  in  it  suffer 
through  the  law.  And  now,  because  we  are  in  fellowship 
with  him,  and  so  have  our  sins  forgiven,  and  are  not  subject 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  we  are  in  no  relations  to  it 
as  law,  and  so  are  dead  to  it.  What  is  there  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  about  that.^  “Another  thing  that  is  incomprehensible,” 
continues  Professor  IWerett,  “  is  the  relation  between  the  di¬ 
vine  anger,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  law  which  is  silenced 
when  its  penalty  is  indicted,  on  the  other.  The  former  is 
something  real  and  spiritual ;  the  latter  is  something  technical 
and  formal.”  The  law  of  (lod  somethijig  “technical  and  for¬ 
mal”!  Ikit  we  shall  .see  the  origin  of  this  curious  idea  when 
we  come  to  understand  what  our  author  means  by  the  law  in 
this  book.  Still  another  te.xt  (Heb.  i.x.  13,  14;  affords  “a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  to  introduce  the 
idea  which  the  church  has  in  these  later  centuries  upheld,  if  it 
had  only  been  in  his  mind”;  but  he  is  in  fact  silent  upon  the 
whole  thing! 

I'P  to  this  point  Hr.  Iwerett  has  not  propounded  his  own 
solution  to  the  problem.  With  fine  rhetoric  art,  he  has  been 
only  whetting  our  curiosity.  Hut  in  the  next,  the  fourth 
chapter,  he  gives  his  own  theory  in  full.  In  conden.sed  form 
it  is  as  follows.  Every  one  crucified  became,  according  to  the 
ceremonial  law  of  the  Jewish  people,  accursed.  Christ  was 
seized  by  the  violence  of  the  rulers  and  put  to  this  death.  He 
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thereby  becatne  accursed,  was  utterly  separated  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel,  and  cv'ery  one  who  by  believinjij  in  him  became 
associated  with  him,  participated  also  in  his  defdement,  be¬ 
came  like  him  “  legally  impure,  and  was  thus  an  outcast  from 
the  Jewish  church.”  “With  the  law,  therefore,  the  Christian 
had  simply  nothing  further  to  do;  neither  had  the  law  any¬ 
thing  further  to  do  with  him.  .  .  .  He  was  like  one  who 
has  been  excommunicated  from  the  Catholic  Church,  who 
therefore  stands  outside  of  it.  Neither  its  fasts  nor  its  feasts, 
neither  its  mass  nor  its  confessional,  have  any  further  relation 
to  him.”  Thus  the  law  was  dead  to  him,  utterly  abrogated; 
and  thus  still  further — a  result  quite  unexpected  but  real — 
“old  scores  were  wiped  out,  and  old  offences  lost  their  con¬ 
demnation.  The  penalties  of  the  law  were  no  longer  dreaded, 
for  the  law  that  had  imposed  them  had  ceased  to  be,”  or 
the  sins  committed  utider  the  old  law  were  forgiv^en.  Thus 
Christ  did  not  by  his  atonement  secure  the  forgiveness  of 
mankind.  '  It  was  not  sin  in  general  that  was  redeemed,  but 
transjrressions  of  the  law  of  Moses" ! 

We  may  pause  at  this  point  to  remark  that  the  whole  the¬ 
ory  rests  upon  so  glaring  a  misunderstanding  of  Paul’s  char¬ 
acteristic  word  “  law,”  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  e.xplain  how  the 
simplest  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
University  professor,  could  possibly  fall  into  it.  The  “law” 
of  the  Pq)istle  to  the  Romans  is,  it  is  true,  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  it  is  not  this  law  upon  its  ceremonial  side,  but  upon  its 
moral  side,  its  universal  side,  the  “work”  of  which  is  written 
in  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  its  letter.  The  sins  which 
Christ  forgives  are  not  ceremonial  transgressions,  but  ruptures 
of  the  fundamental  and  universal  obligation  affirmed  in  the 
conscience  of  every  man  and  only  formulated  by  the  “law,” 
not  created  by  it.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  this  Epistle,  as  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  that  man  is  ruined,  lost  in 
sin,  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  in  this  respect  there  is 
no  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  All  need  the  forgiv- 
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ing  mercy  of  God,  for  all  Christ  died,  and  every  man  who  is 
saved  at  all,  will  be  saved  in  the  one  way,  by  faith  in  Christ, 
who  will  do  for  all  precisely  the  same  work,  and  one  which 
none  can  do  for  himself,  namely  the  propitiation  of  God,  so 
that  forgiveness  is  possible.  This  is  the  first,  the  simplest, 
the  most  profound,  and  the  last,  impression  which  the  student 
of  the  New  Testament  receives  from  the  study  of  every  and 
any  considerable  portion  of  it.  These  are  the  great  realities 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  great  realities  of  Christian  experi¬ 
ence.  In  their  light  the  theory  of  Professor  Everett  becomes 
as  impossible  as  it  is  trivial. 

The  theory  has,  up  to  the  point  to  which  we  have  advanced 
in  our  exposition,  provided  only  for  Jews.  How  does  it  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles.?  To  this  there  is  no 
clear  answer  given,  undoubtedly  because  our  author  sees  no 
difficulty  in  the  case.  There  had  been  no  hope  for  the  Gen¬ 
tile  before;  but  now  that  the  law  is  abrogated,  “the  promise 
which  had  been  wrapped  up  in  it”  is  displayed,  the  universal 
intent  of  God  is  seen,  and  the  Gentile  hopes.  Yes,  but  how 
is  he  forgiven.?  To  this  question  there  is  no  answer  (though 
Dr.  P^verett  quotes  at  length  the  passage,  Eph.  ii.  1 1-20,  in 
which  occur  the  words  which  should  have  opened  his  eyes, 
“reconcile  them  both  [Jews  and  Gentiles]  in  one  body  unto 
God  through  the  cross'')^  for  he  does  not  see  any  difficulty  in 
the  matter.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  matter  of  perfect  ease, 
and  needs  no  explanation.  Not  so  says  the  universal  testi¬ 
mony  of  Bible  and  church  alike! 

The  objections  to  this  theory  are  so  many  and  so  strong 
that  one  is  at  a  loss  which  to  select  in  the  brief  treatment 
which  the  matter  can  here  receive.  How  utterly  inadequate 
it  is  to  fill  out  the  meaning  of  the  long  and  elevated  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  presented  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews!  Dr.  Everett  feels  this  difficulty.  He  remarks 
that  on  Calvary  “there  was  no  priest  and  no  altar.”  The 
sacrificial  language  has  a  figurative  sense  when  applied  to  the 
VOL.  LI  1 1.  NO.  209. 
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death  of  Christ  and  is  used  “  very  loosely.”  Perhaps  the  aston¬ 
ishing  limitations  put  upon  the  work  and  person  of  Christ,  the 
utter  failure  to  give  him  that  central  place  in  man’s  salvation 
which  he  occupies  in  the  consciousness  of  the  universal  church, 
more  impresses  the  reader  than  any  other  peculiarity  of  the 
theory.  There  was  a  portion  of  the  early  church,  Dr.  Everett 
thinks,  who  had  no  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  hence  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (“  whatev'er  Jewish 
Christian  was  the  author  of  this  epistle”),  “simply  because 
for  James  and  his  followers  there  was  no  sueh  atoning  death  f 
since,  remaining  loyal  to  the  law,  they  were  not  .set  free  from 
it,  which  was  the  substance  of  the  atonement  to  Paul!  “The 
idea  of  remission  of  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ  was  not  held 
before,  or  outside  of,  the  Pauline  teaching.”  Hence  it  does  not 
really  belong  among  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  (Matt.  x.wi.  27,  28).  Hut  is  it  not  implied  in  Mark 
X.  45,  and  does  not  this  passage  furnish  the  example  of  a 
previous  use  5f  the  same  idea  by  Jesus,  which  Dr.  Everett  de¬ 
siderates,  and  hence  is  it  not  evidently  no  new  thing  when  it 
appears  in  the  solemn  words  at  the  passover  table  Hut  not 
only  does  Dr.  k^verett  think  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  belongs  exclusively  to  Paul  among  biblical  writers,  but, 
he  says,  even  in  his  general  .scheme  it  fills  but  “  a  small  place.” 

The  entire  book  is  dependent  upon  the  thoroughly  natur¬ 
alistic  view  which  the  author  has  of  the  Scripture.  Paul  was 
a  man  whose  ideas  were  determined  by  his  environment,  and 
must  not  be  assumed  to  be  in  accord  with  our  moral  sense; 
whose  philosophy  of  history  is  of  no  more  importance  than 
that  of  any  one  else;  whose  enthusiasm  for  Christ  leads  him 
to  exaggerate  the  absolute  helplessne.ss  of  man  (a  tardy  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  PIverett  theory  does  not  give  Christ 
the  same  place  that  Paul  did);  who  was  sometimes  not  quite 
sure  that  he  was  not,  after  all,  deluded;  and  who  was  a  man 
of  moods  and  spake  out  of  “varying  moods.”  The  Gospels’ 
conception  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  “crude.”  Thus 
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the  marvelous  doctrine  which  he  passes  in  review  is,  for  our 
author,  but  a  specimen  of  mere  human  tliinking,  and  lie  studied 
it  as  any  other  specimen  of  the  ingenuity  of  men  might  be 
studied.  He  cannot,  therefore,  complain  if  his  own  produc¬ 
tion  excite  irresistibly  in  the  mind  of  the  critical  reader  cer¬ 
tain  reflections  upon  himself  as  a  phenomenon  in  theC'hristian 
world.  Hisdifficultiesand  perplexities, considered  in  this  light, 
are  full  of  interest.  He  seems,  from  the  beginning  of  his  book, 
completely  in  the  dark  .as  to  certain  very  fundamental  and 
simple  Christian  ideas.  “  In  the  New  Testament  the  death  of 
Christ  is  at  times  spoken  of  as  if  it  could  be  regarded  in  some 
sense  a  .sacrifice  by  which  the  believer  is  relieved  from  the 
condemnation  of  his  sin.”  Strange,  is  it  not!  “The  hold 
which  the  view  [of  sacrificial  substitution]  h.as  taken  of  the 
Christian  world”  is  another  mystery.  “  Hthical  fellowship 
with  Christ”  is,  as  we  have  .seen  above,  an  “incomprehensi¬ 
ble”  thing  with  him.  And  the  passage  (Rom.  viii.  9-1 1) 
which  speaks  of  life  by  the  Spirit  of  the  indwelling  Christ, 
provokes  the  expre.ssion  of  puzzlement:  “If  we  could  fully 
understand  this  p.'iss.age  we  should  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  positive  doctrine  of  Raul,”  which  for  himself  he  cannot. 
But  the  origin  of  these  difficulties,  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  book,  is  perfectly  plain.  Professor  Rverett 
does  not  approach  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine  from  the 
Christian  standpoint.  He  is  hopelessly  astnay  as  to  the  en¬ 
tire  significance  of  Christianity.  His  book  has  no  connection 
with  the  Christianity  of  the  church  or  the  Bible.  He  is  a 
Unitarian  and  a  1 1  umanitarian.  He  serves  to  illustrate  mourn¬ 
fully  how  remote  from  all  real  Christian  fellowship  the  school 
of  thinkers  to  which  he  belongs  is  and  must  remain.  The  book 
is  a  pitiable  milestone  upon  the  road  by  which-  Unitarianism 
has  departed  from  the  precious  fellowship  of  believers.  Sci¬ 
entific  value,  it  has  none. 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  P:  VII. 

AN  APPEAL  FROM  A  VERDICT  OF  HISTORY. 

BY  THE  KEY.  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON,  D.  I). 

No  incident  connected  with  the  crucifixion  is  more  famil¬ 
iar,  and  fevy  have  served  as  a  theme  for  more  discourses,  than 
that  of  the  so-called  penitent  thief.  Turning  to  Jesus  in  the 
last  hours  of  his  life,  praying  while  his  companion  mocked, 
and  receiving  the  promise  of  an  immediate  meeting  with  the 
Saviour  in  Paradise,  his  repentance  has  been  the  standing 
example,  as  his  acceptance  by  the  Saviour  has  been  the  as¬ 
surance,  of  forgiveness  for  the  worst  of  crimes  in  the  last 
moments  of  life.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  use  of 
the  passage  has  been  overdone,  and  it  may  be  that  the  al¬ 
most  universal  association  of  this  incident  with  the  tardy  re¬ 
pentance  of  desperate  sinners  not  only  has  been  unjustified, 
but  has  prevented  our  seeing  some  of  the  important  lessons 
connected  with  it. 

It  is  worth  while  to  devote  some  attention  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  this  man  and  his  petition.  The 
prayer  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  sacred  volume, 
and  the  character  of  the  man  who  offered  it  is  worthy  of  a 
more  careful  examination  than  has  usually  been  accorded 
him.  It  has  been  assumed  almost  without  question  that  he 
was  one  of  the  worst  of  sinners,  and  the  homiletic  imagina¬ 
tion  has  dilated  upon  his* supposed  crimes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  know  nothing  against  him  excepting  that  he  was 
condemned  as  a  malefactor  by  a  very  unjust  tribunal;  while 
there  are  some  facts  which,  if  they  do  not  prove  him  an  in¬ 
nocent  or  worthy  man,  may  at  least  be  held  to  establish  a 
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reasonable  doubt  of  his  having  been  a  vicious  criminal.  The 
world  has  often  been  hasty  in  the  judgment  of  the  lives  of 
men  of  whom  it  has  known  little.  A  good  deal  of  our  his¬ 
torical  research  has  resulted  in  reversing  the  opinions  of 
the  past.  The  verdict  of  history  concerning  Cromwell  has 
changed  within  the  last  twenty  years;  many  of  the  best 
scholars  now  hold  an  opinion  concerning  the  heretic  Mon- 
tanus  in  direct  opposition  to  the  almost  undisputed  verdict 
of  the  ages.  Muss  and  Ikuno  and  Savonarola  are  consid¬ 
ered  very  different  men  than  the  world  at  one  time  regarded 
them.  Not  always  is  the  voice  of  the  people  the  voice  of 
(lod.  Let  us  bring  uj)  the  case  of  this  alleged  thief  for  a 
new  trial.  Let  us  take  an  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  history 
to  a  later  and  fairer  generation  than  that  which  condemned 
him,  and  whose  hasty  and  unjust  verdict  the  world  has  re- 
pejited  and  approved.  Let  us  not  receive  the  proposition  to 
reconsider  his  case  as  though  it  were  visionary  and  fruitless, 
but,  sitting  as  an  impartial  jury,  dismissing  from  our  minds 
all  preconceived  opinions,  consider  this  case  as  though  we 
had  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time.  Let  us  not,  as  a  jury,  be 
influenced  by  what  the  world  has  thought  of  this  man.  The 
world  has  not  been  disposed  to  do  him  justice;  we  have 
taken  a  change  of  venue  and  expect  that  the  case  will  now 
be  tried  according  to  law  and  evidence.  What  this  article 
hopes  to  show,  not  demonstrably,  but  with  a  reasonable 
probability,  is  that  the  man  has  been  considered  a  criminal 
on  probably  insufficient  evidence;  that  the  word  which  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  his  crime  should  have 
a  different  rendering,  and  one  susceptible  of  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  making  it  possible  to  believe  his  offense  to  have  been 
not  criminal,  but  political.  And  if  this  can  be  shown  to  be 
probable,  his  antecedent  moral  condition  will  appear  to  have 
been  much'better  than  has  been  supposed.  It  will  appear  at 
least  possible  that  he  may  have  been,  nay,  more  than  likely 
was,  a  patriot,  a]^brave  and  earnest  man,  whose  prayer  shows 
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remarkable  faith,  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  .insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I.  Thk  Man. 

1.  Let  us  understand,  to  begin  with,  that  almost  the  sole 
reason  we  have  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  criminal, 
comes  from  an  uiKiuestionably  wrong  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  rendered  “thief.”  He  was  not  a  thief  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term.  The  Greek  word  is  not  /c\e7rT?;9, 
which  means  “thief,”  and  from  which  comes  our  word  “klep¬ 
tomaniac,”  but  \r)(TTri'^y  a  very  different  word,  in  the  Revised 
Version  rendered  “robber.”^  That  it  should  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  “thief”  in  King  James’  Version  is  no  surprise,  if  we 
remember  that  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  uses 
the  words  “  thief”  and  “  robber  ”  interchangeably.^  A  robber 
is  one  who  obtains  possession  of  others’  goods  by  violence;  a 
thief  is  one  who  obtains  them  by  stealth.  These  men  cruci¬ 
fied  with  Christ  were  probably  thought  of  as  none  too  good 
to  have  come  into  unlawful  possession  of  other  people’s 
goods,  but  the  act  of  robbery  is  not  certainly  charged  against 
them,  and  the  preeminent  idea  was  not  that  of  stealth,  but 
of  violence.  The  Xrjarri^  is  a  bandit,  but  not  a  thief.  In¬ 
deed,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  men  where  the  thought 
of  pecuniary  gain  was  entirely  absent.  In  Northern  Africa 
an  ancient  inscription  refers  to  Joshua  as  o  Xt/o-tj;?.  But  not 
even  his  worst  enemy  ever  thought  of  calling  Joshua  a  thief. 
So  far  then  as  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  is  concerned, 
let  us  remember  that  this  is  almost  all  we  know  against  the 
man.  His  alleged  crime  may  well  have  placed  him  in  the 
category  with  such  men  as  Jo.shua. 

2.  VVe  are  certain  that  this  man  was  a  Jew.  It  was  not 
lawful  to  crucify  a  Roman.  Moreover,  this  man  feared  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  for  he  asked  his  companion,  “  Dost  not  thou 

*.See  Trench’s  New  Testament  .Synonyms,  pp.  211-215. 

^See  .Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  IV. 
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fear  God?”  implying  that  he  did,  and  supposed  that  his  com¬ 
panion  did.  And  we  may  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  sacrifices. 

3.  As  has  been  said,  there  is  good  reason  to  believ''e  his 
offense  was  political  rather  than  criminal.  This  is  really  the 
whole  point  involved  in  the  present  contention,  so  that  the 
evidence  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  For  the  present  let  us 
remark  on  one  or  two  points  of  too  small  importance  to  be 
considered  under  the  other  heads  of  the  argument. 

f  i)  Notice  that  he  speaks  to  his  companion  of  being 
“in  the  same  condemnation”  with  Christ.  This  may  mean 
simply  that  they  were  dying  at  the  same  time,  but  it  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  dying  under  a  similar  sentence.^ 
Christ’s  alleged  offense  was  a  political  one, — rebellion  against 
the  Roman  power.  The  fact  that  the  bandit  speaks  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  companion  as  in  the  same  condemnation  is  not 
of  course  conclusive  evidence,  and  yet  it  suggests  that  possi¬ 
bly  the  use  of  that  phrase  meant  something  more  to  him 
than  that  both  He  and  they  were  undergoing  crucifixion. 

(2)  If  these  men  had  been  ordinary  ruffians,  what  appro¬ 
priateness  would  there  have  been  in  the  prayer  of  the  im¬ 
penitent  one,  “If  thou  be  the  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us”? 
What  had  Jesus  in  common  with  robbers  that  should  make 
his  being  the  Christ  a  ground  for  his  helping  them  to  escape 
the  just  reward  of  their  crimes?  If  he  were  the  Christ,  and 
they  were  criminals,  they  might  expect  anything  rather  than 
that  he  would  assist  them  to  cheat  justice.  Hut  if  these  men 
were  political  offenders,  then  the  prayer  would  mean,  “It 
thou  be  the  Christ,  thy  mission  is  to  free  Israel  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  We  are  condemned  for  having  attempted  the 
same.  We  have  a  legitimate  claim  on  thy  power.  We  are 
all  in  the  same  condemnation.  If,  therefore,  thou  be  the 

•Alford  says  of  his  words,  “This  man  hath  <lone  nothing  amiss,”  “This 
is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus  from  one  who  was 
probably  executed  for  his  share  in  these  very  tumults  which  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  excited.” 
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Jewish  King,  save  thyself  and  us,”  Whether  he  said  this  in 
sincerity  or  mockingly,  does  not  matter;  this  is  a  reasonable 
explanation,  which  is  altogether  lacking  on  the  common  sup¬ 
position. 

4.  Most  commentators,  with  good  reason,  agree  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  man  belonged  to  the  band  of  Barabbas. 
Barabbas  is  also  called  a  robber,  but  Barabbas  was  not  alone 
in  his  crime  or  in  his  conviction.  Mark  tells  us  (xv.  y)  that 
Barabbas’  companions  in  crime  were  bound  with  him.  All, 
apparently,  were  to  have  been  executed  on  this  same  day; 
but,  liarabbas  being  released  in  the  place  of  Jesus,  Jesus 
was  crucified  in  the  place  of  liarabbas.  Who  was  Barabbas.^ 
He  was  accused  of  being  a  robber,  that  is,  a  bandit,  an  in¬ 
surgent,  one  of  that  class  who,  beginning  their  career  by 
rising  up  against  the  Roman  power,  and  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  from  pursuit  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  secluded 
places,  sometimes  came,  like  certain  bands  of  guerrillas  in 
our  own  country,  who  began  their  depredations  under  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion  of  patriotism,  to  be  highwaymen.  That  he 
was  guilty  of  robbery,  however,  the  Evangelists  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say,  nor  indeed  do  they  mean  to  tell  us  on  their  own 
authority  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  crime.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  as  a  bandit,  and  as  such  was  to  have  been  crucified 
with  his  companions,  but,  being  released,  gave  place  to  Jesus; 
this  is  all  that  their  testimony  can  be  held  to  mean.  Barab¬ 
bas  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  leader  of  one  of 
these  bands  of  desperate  highwaymen  who  thronged  the 
country  roads,  as  that  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  But 
the  crime  of  Barabbas  was  not  committed  in  the  country;  it 
was  not  a  highway  robbery  on  a  lonely  road.  Luke  tells  us 
that  his  crime  was  committed  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  name  of  Barabbas  is  significant.  It  was  a  surname, 
like  the  name  Bar-jonah,  which  Jesus  applied  to  Simon, 
meaning  “son  of  John.”^  Barabbas’  surname  meant  “son  of 
^  .See  Geikie’s  Life  of  Christ,  Vol.  ii.  p.  543. 
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a  rabbi.”  Barabbas  had  another  name;  what  it  was,  matters 
little,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  Jesus,  which  was  a 
common  name,  being  simply  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Joshua.  Indeed  there  are  some  old  manuscripts,  and  Origen 
says  that  in  his  day  there  were  many,^  in  which  Pilate’s 
question  reads,  “Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you, 
Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is  called  the  Christ.^”  The 
name  Jesus  dropped  out  of  most  of  the  early  manuscripts, 
through  a  natural  disinclination  to  give  Barabbas  the  same 
appellation  as  the  Lord.^  We  have  seen  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha  whose  name  was  Jesus,  and  who 
was  the  son  of  Sirach,  but  who  in  almost  all  theological  lit¬ 
erature  is  spoken  of  simply  as  the  “  son  of  Sirach.”  But 
whether  this  bandit’s  name  was  Jesus  or  .something  else, 
matters  little,  the  name  Barabbas  tells  us  all  we  need.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  authorized  teacher  of  the  law,  a  spiritual 
leader  among  the  people.  The  Greek  word  used  concerning 
him  in  John  xviii.  40  is  /cXeTTr?)?,  “robber,”  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  crucified  with  Christ.  But  he  himself  was  no 
robber  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  “Robber,”  as  we  have 
seen,  was  an  elastic  term,  used  almost  synonomously  with 
“  malefactor,”  KaKovpyo<i.  But  what  was  the  crime  of  Barab¬ 
bas  We  have  seen  that  it  was  not  committed  on  the  high¬ 
way,  but  in  the  city.  Luke  tells  us  definitely  that  his  crime 
was  “a  certain  sedition  in  the  city,” — an  insurrection  in 
which  blood  was  shed.  We  therefore  know  that  his  offense 
was  a  political  one. 

We  may  have  here  a  further  reason  why  the  Jews  wanted 
Barabbas  released.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  priests  and 
rulers  were  sufficiently  anxious  to  secure  the  death  of  Jesus, 

^Tischendorf  adopted  this  reading  (Matt,  xxvii.  16,  17)  in  one  edition 
of  his  Greek  Testament,  but  changed  it  in  a  later  edition.  The  Armen¬ 
ian  version  also  gives  Harabbas  the  name  Jesus. 

*.McClintock  and  Strong,  articles  “  Barabbas”  and  "  Pilate.” 
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to  empty  the  jails  of  all  their  criminals,  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  have  slain  him.  Hut  if  liarabbas  had  been  the  author 
of  shocking,  well-known  crimes,  some  among  the  people 
would  have  protested  against  his  release;  at  least  there  would 
have  been  some  indecision,  some  debate.  Instead,  however, 
the  people  were  prompt,  hearty,  and  unanimous  in  their  call 
for  Harabbas.  There  is  no  intimation  whatever  that  they 
accepted  the  release  of  Harabbas  as  a  choice  of  evils  forced 
upon  them  by  Pilate.  Indeed,  Luke,  whose  account  is  most 
careful  in  jjiving  exact  details,  indicates  that  they  demanded 
Harabbas  before  Pilate  proposed  it.  Harabbas  cannot  well 
have  been  unpopular  among  them.  He  was  a  rabbi’s  son, 
and  the  leader  of  an  insurrection  with  which  apparently  they 
did  not  care  to  express  open  approval,  but  with  which  they 
were  in  secret  sympathy.  Thus  the  release  of  Harabbas  may 
well  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  a  good  thing,  not  only 
a  means  to  a  desired  end,  but  a  thing  which  the  people  de¬ 
sired  in  itself. 

5.  Helieving,  as  commentators  generally  do,  that  these 
malefactors  and  Harabbas  belonged  to  the  same  band,  and 
having  ascertained  definitely  that  the  crime  of  Harabbas  was 
insurrection,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  whether  either  in  the 
Gospels  or  in  Josephus  we  have  any  account  or  indication  of 
an  insurrection  corresponding  to  this  one.  We  have  two  ac¬ 
counts  of  such  an  insurrection  in  Josephus;  one  in  his  “An¬ 
tiquities”  and  the  other  in  his  “Wars  of  the  Jews.”  “After 
this  he  [Pilate]  raised  a  disturbance  by  expending  that  sacred 
treasure  which  is  called  Corban  upon  aqueducts,  whereby 
he  brought  water  for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  furlongs. 
At  this  the  multitude  had  great  indignation,  and  when  Pilate 
was  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  came  about  his  tribunal  and 
made  a  clamor  at  it.  Now  when  he  was  appraised  before¬ 
hand  of  this  disturbance,  he  mixed  his  own  soldiers  in  their 
own  armor  with  the  multitude,  and  ordered  them  to  con- 
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ceal  themselves  under  the  habits  of  private  men.”^  In  Jo¬ 
sephus  the  two  accounts  of  what  followed  differ,  but  both 
ajjree  that  great  bloodshed  followed,  and  that  this  was  one 
of  the  more  notable  of  the  continual  uprisings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  Roman  power. 

ICvery  known  fact  concerning  this  insurrection  is  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  this  was  the  one  headed  by  the 
rabbi’s  son,  and  so  it  is  generally  regarded  by  scholars. 

In  each  case  the  riot  occurred  when  Pilate  was  in  the  city, 
an  event  which  would  hush  any  ordinary  disturbance  with 
the  fear  of  his  presence,  but  which  would  be  the  very  signal 
for  such  a  riot  as  this.  Pilate  lived  in  Cesaraia,  and  only 
occasionally  came  to  Jerusalem.  These  two  riots,  occurring 
at  about  the  same  time,  under  like  circumstances,  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  occasion,  have  so  many  points  in  common  that  they  must 
almost  certainly  have  been  one  and  the  same. 

6.  What  indications,  if  any,  do  we  find  of  this  riot,  or  of 
one  similar,  in  the  Gospels,  or  of  the  events  more  or  less  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  such  a  riot.^ 

(i)  In  Luke  xiii.  1-5  Christ’s  disciples  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem,  or  recently  arrived  there,  bring  to  him  a  terrible 
piece  of  news.  Certain  Galileans  who  had  come  to  the  feast 
had  been  guilty  of  an  offense,  .so  great  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  government  that  Pilate  had  caused  them  to  be  slain 
in  the  very  city  where  they  had  come  to  worship;  to  use  the 
vivid  language  of  Scripture,  he  had  “mingled  their  blood 
with  their  sacrifice.”  This  can  hardly  mean  that  he  had 
desecrated  the  temple  by  taking  their  lives  there;  Pilate  was 
too  politic  for  any  act  that  would  so  surely  have  precipitated 
a  civil  war,  but  it  evidently  means  that  they  were  slain  while 
in  the  city  at  a  general  time  of  worship  in  which  they  them¬ 
selves  were  engaged.  What  crime  so  recent,  so  terrible,  so 
worthy  of  swift  retribution,  .so  likely  to  have  been  committed 

'Wars,  lik.  ii.  chap.  ix.  sect.  4.  Compare  Aiiti<juities,  Bk.  xviii.  cliap. 
iii.  sect.  2. 
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by  zealous  worshipers  from  another  province,  coming  to  Je¬ 
rusalem  for  sacrifice?  Indeed,  what  possible  crime  could 
such  men  have  committed  worthy  of  such  punishment,  but 
one  such  as  has  been  described?  We  see,  too,  why  Pilate 
was  rendered  more  subservient  to  the  Jews;  the  complaint 
against  Jesus,  “He  stirreth  up  the  people,”  had  this  in  its 
support — the  people stirred  up, even  to  bloodshed.  Who 
had  stirred  them  up  to  rebellion  against  Rome  if  not  this 
man  who  claimed  to  be  King?  At  least,  if  other  disturbances 
followed  the  release  of  Jesus,  might  not  Pilate  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  at  Rome?  Thus  the  words,  “  If  thou  let  this  man 
go  thou  art  not  Cjesar’s  friend,”  accjuire  new  force  in  view  of 
the  disturbed  condition  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time. 

(2)  Jesus  in  answering  the  disciples  referred  to  those 
eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  killed  them. 
Siloam  was  a  little  village  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  had 
nothing  remarkable  about  it,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  its  pool 
connected  with  the  city’s  water  supply.^  This  riot  origi- 


^  J()se{)hus  speaks  of  Siloam  as  “a  fountain  which  hath  sweet  waters  in 
it,  and  this  in  great  plenty  also”  (Wars,  v.  4.  i).  The  only  references 
to  it  in  Scripture  aside  from  this  mention  of  the  falling  of  the  tower,  are 
to  the  pool.  The  village  of  Siloam  is  not  mentioned  in  ancient  writings; 
it  is  possible  that  it  did  not  exist.  It  is  a  wretched  group  of  tilthy  hov¬ 
els  with  no  trace  of  ancient  “towers”  or  other  architecture.  It  is  im¬ 
probable  that  any  great  work  of  masonry  in  Christ’s  time  should  have 
been  erected  there  except  in  connection  with  the  pool. 


I.UKH  XIII.  1-5. 

THKRF;  were  present  at 
f  that  season  some  that 
told  him  of  the  Ualileans, 
whose  blood  i’llate  had  min¬ 
gled  with  their  sacrifices. 

3  And  Jesus  answering  said 
unto  them,  Suppose  ye  that 
these  (iaiileans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  (Jalileans,  be¬ 
cause  they  suffered  such 
things? 

3  1  tell  you.  Nay:  hut  ex¬ 
cept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  peii-h. 

4  Or  those  eighteen,  upon 
whom  the  tower  in  Siloam 
fell,  and  slew  them,  ihink 
ye  that  they  were  sinners 
above  all  men  that  dwelt  in 
Jerusalem? 

5  I  tell  you.  Nay:  but  ex¬ 
cept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish. 


Isa.  VIII.  6. 

6  Forasmuch  as  this  people 
refuseth  the  waters  of  Shi- 
loah  that  go  softly,  and  re¬ 
joice  in  Kezin  and  Kenia- 
liah’s  son. 


Nkh.  II.  14. 

14  Then  I  went  on  to  the 
gate  of  the  fountain,  and  to 
the  king’s  pool;  but  there 
was  no  place  fur  the  beast 
that  was  under  me  to  pass. 

|lJr.  Crosby  in  the  Lange 
series  regards  this  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  reference  to  Siloam. 
Others  agree  with  him— all, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware.] 


Joii.v  IX.  7-11. 

7  And  said  unto  him.  (lo, 
wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
(which  is  by  interpretation. 
Sent.)  fie  went  liis  way 
therefore,  and  washed,  and 
came  seeing. 

8  The  neighbours  there¬ 
fore,  and  they  which  before 
had  seen  him  that  he  was 
blind,  said.  Is  not  this  he 
that  sat  and  begged? 

9  Some  said.  This  is  he: 
others  said.  He  is  like  him: 
but  he  said,  f  am  he. 

10  Therefore  said  they  un¬ 
to  him.  How  were  thine  eyes 
opened? 

11  He  answered  and  said, 
A  man  that  is  called  Jesus 
made  clay,  and  anointed 
mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me, 
(io  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  and 
wash:  and  I  went  and  washed 
and  I  received  sight. 
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nated  over  the  water  supply.  The  construction  of  an  aque¬ 
duct  was  the  occasion  of  it;  such  an  aqueduct  as  Pilate  built 
would  most  likely  have  had  some  connection  with  the  pool 
in  Siloam.  Those  eighteen  were  more  likely  to  have  been 
engaged  on  such  a  structure  than  any  other  then  building 
in  the  village.  While  engaged  in  the  construction  of  high 
arches  and  heavy  masonry  connected  with  Pilate’s  fifty-mile- 
long  aqueduct  a  portion  of  the  structure  fell  on  these  eigh¬ 
teen  men  and  killed  them;  at  least,  such  seems  likely  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  would  easily  account  for  Christ’s  classing 
together  the  two  groups  of  dead  men.  To  the  Romans  the 
death  of  the  Galileans  was  just  retribution  for  their  wicked 
rebellion;  to  the  Jews,  the  death  of  the  men  engaged  in  put¬ 
ting  up  a  structure  with  stolen  money  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  treasury  where  it  had  been  consecrated  to  God, 
would  be  considered  a  divine  judgment.  The  contrast  is  ap¬ 
parently  Christ’s  reason  for  speaking  of  both  companies  at 
once.  The  Jews  thought  one  company,  and  the  Romans 
the  other,  to  have  been  greater  sinners  than  others.  Christ 
refutes  both  errors  at  once,  and  calls  upon  his  hearers  for 
immediate  repentance. 

Now  putting'  together  these  several  strands  of  evidence, 
we  have  not  a  demonstration,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
facts,  gathered  from  the  Gospels  and  from  contemporaneous 
history,  all  consistent  with  each  other,  and  embracing  and 
accounting  for  every  known  fact  in  this  connection,  and  all 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  Barabbas  and  the  two  men 
crucified  with  our  Lord  were  political  offenders,  leaders  in  an 
insurrection  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  account;  and,  if 
so,  these  men  were  not  criminals,  but  zealous  religious  en¬ 
thusiasts,  who  headed  their  people  in  a  bloody  protest  against 
the  perversion  of  money  con.secrated  to  God  by  gifts  .so  sacred 
that  even  a  father  might  be  left  to  suffer  rather  than  that  a 
farthing  of  it  should  be  touched. 

There  is  one  possible  objection  to  this  view. 
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This  man  said,  “We  suffer  justly,  for  we  receive  the  due 
reward  of  our  deeds.”  True.  The  insurrection  was  wrong. 
“Be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  and  render  unto  Caisar 
what  Ciesar  claims.  Vengeance  is  God’s.”  This  must  have 
been  his  sober  afterthought.  No  good  had  come  of  the  riot, 
and  many  lives,  some  of  them  innocent,  had  been  lost.  After 
it  was  over,  even  he  could  see,  in  the  light  of  its  conse¬ 
quences,  how  wrong  it  was,  and  how  just  the  condemnation. 
And  the  fact  that  he  did  see  and  acknowledge  it,  is  a  fact  not 
against'him,  but  greatly  to  his  credit.  It  was  a  free,  honest, 
manly  confession — one  that  indicated  anything  but  a  low  or 
mean  nature. 

It  may  still  be  objected,  that  while  this  evidence  is  strong 
it  is  still  circumstantial,  and  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
fact  that  these  men  were,  as  they  would  now  seem  to  have 
been,  zealous,  godly  men,  carried  by  their  religious  enthusi¬ 
asm  into  a  wrong  act.  This  is  true.  But  if  we  do  not  know 
that  this  robber  was  a  pious  jew,  what  do  we  know  of  him.^ 
We  know  exactly  two  things: — 

I.  He  was  crucified  as  a  malefactor  by  the  Roman  gov¬ 
ernment. 

This  is  not  much  to  his  shame.  The  sjlme  government 
persecuted,  as  “haters  of  mankind,”  the  best  men  the  world 
ever  saw.  It  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  men  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy.  It  perpetrated  such  monstrous  in¬ 
humanities  as  have  shocked  the  world  ever  since.  Sliall  we 
condemn  this  man  for  that  reason }  Among  those  who  in 
the  Apocalypse  were  promised  special  preeminence  among 
the  saved,  were  those  slain  by  this  same  government.  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  we  ought  to  condemn  this  man  because 
he  was  crucified  by  order  of  Pilate.  We  may  well  remember 
who  else  was  crucified  by  the  same  command,  “with  the 
same  condemnation,”  in  the  same  city,  and  on  the  same  day. 
Indeed,  the  solitary  fact  which  we  know  against  this  man  is 
that  which  the  Church  for  ages  has  recited  and  chanted  as 
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part  of  its  faith  in  Jesus,  namely,  that  he  “suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried.” 

2.  The  other  fact  is  that  he  proved  a  friend  to  Jesus  when 
He  most  needed  one.  Jesus  often  longed  for  human  friend¬ 
ship.  He  took  three  of  his  disciples — his  best  earthly  friends 
— with  him  in  the  great  events  of  his  life;  but  the  distance 
between  him  and  them  made  his  life  a  lonely  and  friendless 
one.  He  said  to  his  disciples  with  infinite  s&dness,  “And  ye 
will  go  and  leave  me  alone.”  And  the  agony  of  the  garden 
was  increased  because  the  friendship  of  his  disciples  failed 
him  there.  “  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour.^” 
But  in  that  hour,  darker  than  (}ethsemane,  when  his  disciples 
had  fled,  and  the  sun  turned  black,  and  even  God  seemed  no 
longer  to  smile  upon  his  dying  Son,  this  man  offered  to  Jesus 
his  friendship  and  allegiance;  and  the  joy  that  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  a  new-born  soul,  came 
also  into  the  heart  of  the  dying  Saviour,  and  soothed  the 
awful  agony  of  that  last  hour  upon  the  cross. 

And  the  Church  has  since  spoken  of  him  as  though  he 
were  a  fit  companion  for  the  wretches  who  commit  the  gross¬ 
est  crimes,  and  with  blasphemous  perjury  deny  them  all 
through  the  trial  and  the  subsequent  efforts  to  cheat  justice, 
and  at  last  confess  their  guilt  upon  the  scaffold,  and  hope  to 
be  saved,  because  forsooth  Christ  forgave  the  penitent  thief! 
Is  this  just  1 

We  are  kind  to  others  for  our  friends’  sake.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  older  readers  lost  a  friend  who  marched  to  the 
front  in  ’61,  and  they  were  not  there  to  help  him.  I^ut 
some  one,  when  that  friend  was  shot  down,  carried  him  to 
the  rear,  bound  up  his  wound,  and  tried  to  nurse  him  back 
to  life.  Or  possibly,  when  your  friend  was  in  a  rebel  prison, 
starving,  some  one  divided  his  scant  loaf  with  him,  and  when 
he  was  sick  with  fever,  pressed  close  to  the  dead-line  to  get 
him  a  drink  of  pure  water.  How  do  we  feel  toward  those 
who  proved  friends  to  our  friends.^  Do  we  readily  think  evil 
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of  them.’  Would  we  not  jjive  full  weight  to  all  that  may  be 
said  ill  their  favor  for  our  friends’  sake.’ 

There  was  a  time  when  the  best  Friend  of  mankind  hung 
dying  among  his  enemies;  and  an  unknown  man,  against 
whom  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  probably  overzeal- 
ous  in  a  good  cause,  spoke  kindly  to  our  friend;  how  do  we 
feel  toward  him.’  We  are  disposed  to  think  kindly  of  Simon 
the  Cyrenian  who,  when  required^  bore  our  Lord’s  cross,  re¬ 
lieving  his  bleeding  back  from  that  awful  burden;  and  how 
shall  we  regard  the  man  who  voluntarily,  in  the  presence  of 
that  hostile,  hooting  mob,  proclaims  himself  the  friend  of  our 
Best  Friend  and  Elder  Brother.’  We  ought  to  admire  him, 
and  honor  him.  We  need  not  overlook  his  sins,  but  we 
should  think  of  them  as  we  think  of  Peter’s  sin  of  trying  to 
cut  off  Malchus’  head.  It  was  a  sin,  but  a  sin  that  betok¬ 
ened  a  warm,  courageous  nature,  full  of  holy  zeal.  We  rather 
admire  while  we  condemn  it.  It  was  a  good  motive  misdi¬ 
rected;  a  righteous  indignation  uncontrolled;  a  holy  zeal 
carried  too  far;  it  was  wrong,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  as 
wrong  in  Peter  as  in  this  man.  Their  sins,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  were  much  alike.  Had  Malchus  been  a  Roman,  Peter 
would  have  been  crucified  with  the  rest,  and  probably  would 
have  been  guilty  in  the  same  sense. 

We  may  then  think  of  this  man,  not  as  a  fit  companion 
for  criminals,  one  whose  forgiveness  may  be  taken  as  having 
established  a  precedent  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  vilest  wretch 
who  has  time  to  confess  before  the  drop  falls,  but  as  an  im¬ 
petuous,  hot-headed,  unwisely  religious,  unconverted  Peter, 
who  freely  confessed  his  sin  and  the  justice  of  his  punish¬ 
ment,  and  became  a  follower  of  Christ  the  first  time  they  met. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  history  will  not  approve  of 
all  that  was  done  by  John  Brown,  and  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  laws  then  in  force,  he  suffered  justly.  But  the 
world  will  believe  in  his  intentions,  and  admire  his  heroism 
and  his  consecrated  devotion.  John  Brown’s  offense  was  al- 
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most  exactly  like  that  of  this  man.  Maddened  by  the  injus¬ 
tice  and  oppression  of  a  wicked  government,  and  its  abuse 
of  a  whole  race  of  captive  people,  this  man,  like  John  Brown, 
rose  up  in  rebellion  against  wickedness  and  oppression,  and 
died  as  a  murderer  and  a  rebel.  This  man  had  courage  like 
that  of  Brown.  Not  only  the  courage  to  rise  and  give  his 
life  in  hopeless  protest  against  wickedness,  but  that  greater 
courage  which  enabled  him  to  acknowledge  Christ  in  the 
face  of  a  hostile  crowd.  We  ought  to  admire  it,  and  to  think 
of  him,  not  as  a  companion  for  Dick  Turpin  and  Jesse  James, 
but  of  John  Brown  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  to  believe  that 
with  theirs,  “his  soul  goes  marching  on.” 

II.  Thk  Prayer. 

I.  It  has  been  said  that  in  some  respects  this  is  a  most  re¬ 
markable  prayer.  It  showed  a  most  wonderful  faith.  Where 
were  all  of  the  friends  who  but  last  Sunday  triumphantly  es¬ 
corted  Christ  into  the  city.^  Who  of  all  of  them  dared  to 
own  Christ  now  as  his  Lord.^  Where  were  the  disciples  who 
had  come  up  to  die  with  him.?  Where  was  Peter,  the  stout¬ 
hearted  defender  of  Jesus.?  There  were  a  few  women,  to 
be  sure;  showing  that  the  logic  of  woman’s  heart  is  some¬ 
times  more  certain  than  that  of  the  brain  of  man!  And 
there  was  John,  standing  afar  off,  and  later  coming  nearer. 
These  only,  and  this  dying  man  could  publicly  own  Christ  as 
their  Lord.  The  dark  cloud  above  their  souls  shut  out  every 
ray  of  hope.  The  nails  that  secured  Jesus  to  the  cross,  fas¬ 
tened  the  lid  upon  the  coffin  of  their  last  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom.  In  this  time  of  deepest  night,  one 
man  sees  the  coming  dawn.  lU*fore  as  yet  the  veil  is  rent, 
one  man  sees  beyond  it.  John  and  the  women  followed  from 
the  sheer  momentum  of  their  spent  faith.  This  man  turns 
to  Jesus  under  the  influence  of  a  new  and  vigorous  hope  in 
him.  Had  John,  who  at  that  moment  stood  near,  heard  then 
for  the  first  time  the  words  spoken  to  him  three  years  before 
VOL.  LI  1 1.  NO.  20Q.  8 
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at  Galilee,  “Follow  me,”  would  he  then  have  done  so?  It 
is  little  wonder  that  men  turned  to  Christ  when  he  fed  them, 
and  healed  them,  and  answered  their  prayers;  but  this  man 
turns  to  him  at  a  time  when  Jesus  either  cannot  or  will  not 
help  himself,  much  less,  apparently,  help  others.  “If  thou 
be  the  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us.”  That  prayer  goes  un¬ 
answered,  yet  this  man’s  faith  brings  him  greater  salvation 
than  the  other  had  thought  of.  It  is  easy  to  join  the  church 
when  others  are  joining,  and  all  goes  prosperously.  If  you 
want  a  real  test  of  character,  note  the  man  who  joins  when 
things  look  dark.  This  man  joined  when  the  total  active 
membership  was  less  than  a  score  of  men  and  women,  and 
these  were  almost  di.scouraged.  Did  any  man  ever  come  to 
Christ  with  so  great  an  exhibition  of  faith  ? 

2,  Again,  we  find  in  this  seditionist’s  profession  of  faith, 
a  wonderful  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  man  had  not  probably  (though  he  may  possibly  have) 
heard  John’s  preparatory  preaching.  lie  probably  had  not 
heard  Christ’s  wonderful  teachings,  nor  seen  his  mighty 
works.  Yet  he  sees  more  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
than  all  the  apostles  saw.  The  twelve  could  not  understand, 
what  this  man  understood,  that  for  Christ  to  die  was  to  en¬ 
ter  into  his  kingdom.  Nay,  with  all  the  memory  of  Christ’s 
blessed  words,  the  disciples  three  days  later  were  talking 
over  the  resurrection,  and  confessed  that  all  their  hopes  of 
the  kingdom  had  vanished:  though  they  had  trusted  that 
Christ  were  he  that  should  redeem  Israel.  I'oolish  and  slow 
of  heart  were  they  to  believe,  what  this  man  understood  and 
eagerly  grasped, — and  so  far  as  we  know  he  was  the  first 
man  in  the  world  who  came  to  Christ  with  an  intelligent  faith 
in  this  truth, — that  for  Christ  to  suffer  these  things  was  to 
enter  into  his  glory. 

3.  And  we  are  unable  to  understand  this  faith  and  in¬ 
sight,  without  supposing  this  man  to  have  made  good  use  of 
his  opportunities  as  a  Jew,  to  make  him  familiar  with  the 
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Scriptures  and  the  temple  worship;  and  to  have  possessed  a 
heart  made  ready  for  the  work  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  “The 
King  ok  the  Jews.”  So  said  Pilate’s  superscription;  this 
man  could  read  it,  probably,  in  one  or  more  of  its  render¬ 
ing's,  The  Kin^  of  the  Jews — the  promised  Messiah — what 
was  more  unlikely  than  that  he  should  meet  such  a  fate.^ 
Put  what  had  the  prophets  said.^  “He  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men;  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not.  He 
was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment.  He  was  num¬ 
bered  with  the  transgre.ssors,  and  made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked.  But  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  de¬ 
ceit  found  in  his  mouth.  He  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death, 
and  bare  the  sin  of  many.  He  was  wounded  for  our  trans¬ 
gressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed.  He  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he 
opened  not  his  mouth;  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
opened  not  his  mouth.”  Was  not  this  a  pen-picture  of  what 
he  saw  before  him.^  Had  not  the  prophet  seen  by  inspira¬ 
tion  what  he  saw  with  his  eyes.^  And  as  he  thought  of  the 
lamb  brought  to  the  slaughter,  did  not  his  mind  rev'ert  to 
the  temple-worship  with  its  types  of  the  coming  Sin-bearer.^ 
And  was  not  God’s  Holy  Spirit  present  to  whisper  in  his 
soul’s  ear,  “  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world!”  We  do  not  know  that  his  mind  went 
through  this  process,  but  on  what  simpler  and  more  reason¬ 
able  hypothesis  can  we  account  for  his  marvelous  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  than  that  of  a  familiarity  with 
the  Scriptures,  brought  home  to  him  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.^  Wonderful  faith !  Wonderful  insight!  John 
and  the  women  still  loved  Jesus  and  confessed  him  as  their 
Teacher  and  Friend;  he  alone  at  this  dark  moment  sees  in 
the  purple  robe  and  thorny  crown  the  insignia  of  Divine 
Royalty;  he  alone  sees  that  the  cross  is  the  universal  scepter 
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in  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God,  and  owns  the  crucified  and 
rejected  one  as  In's  Lord  and  King. 

This  article  lias  tried  to  show  that  this  man  who  has  passed 
into  history  as  a  thief  was  jirobably  a  worthy  man.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  proof  adduced  is  ab.solutely  convincing; 
such  proof  could  not  be  expected,  nor  is  it  necessary.  It  is 
enough  if  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt  can  be  shown;  and 
so  much  we  may  claim,  together  with  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  his  having  been,  at  least,  a  reputable  Jewish  citizen,  and 
an  earnest  man.  lieyond  doubt  bad  men,  sometimes  giving 
their  hearts  to  God  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  are  accepted  by 
him,  nor  can  there  be  reasonable  objection  to  this  passage 
being  used  by  way  of  encouraging  such  men  to  turn  to  Christ 
in  the  last  possible  extremity.  But  it  is  time  to  end  this 
man’s  being  classed  with  those  whose  crimes  have  made  their 
existence  a  libel  on  their  Maker.  The  penitent  insurrection¬ 
ist  was  a  better  man  than  most  of  those  who  have  derived 
comfort  from  his  conversion.  Rightly  interpreted,  the  inci¬ 
dent  gives  no  encouragement  to  delay  in  seeking  Christ,  but 
shows  how  a  sincere,  impetuous,  earnest,  yet  misguided  man, 
convinced  of  his  sin,  truly  repenting  of  it,  found  free  forgive¬ 
ness.  “Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom.”  It  was  very  little  that  he  prayed  for,  a  mere  re¬ 
membrance  was  all  that  he  asl^ed.  How  much  more  the 
Saviour  gave  him  than  he  promised.  “  Remember  me,”  nay 
much  more,  “This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise!” 

Like  him,  confessing  our  sins  and  owning  Jesus  as  our 
Saviour  and  Lord, we  may  make  his  prayer  our  own;  and  when 
at  last  we  appear  before  our  Lord,  no  longer  upon  the  cross, 
but  enthroned  in  the  highest  heavens,  we  may  humbly  hope 
for  the  same  gracious  look  and  blessed  answer.  A  prayer 
more  full  of  faith  and  humble,  confiding  affection  has  never 
been  offered;  an  answer  more  glorious,  more  royal,  more  like 
our  Lord,  none  can  ever  hope  to  receive. 
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A  I<  r  I  C  L  E  VIII. 

GKHKK  KLHMKNTS  IN  MODERN  RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 

HY  KIJWIN  STUTKLY  CARK,  A,  M.,  D.  B. 

“Colonel  Robert  (i.  Ingersoll  lectured  at  the  Columbia  Theater  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  to  an  audience  practically  filling  the  theater.  The  title  of 
the  lecture  was  ‘Which  Way?’  There  are  two  ways,  Mr.  Ingersoll  said. 
One  way  for  living  was  the  generally  accepted  way  of  Christians  known 
as  God’s  way;  the  other  was  Mr.  Ingersoll’s,  which  was  rather  different. 
To  so  live  in  this  world  as  to  merit  life  in  heaven  was  the  way  Mr.  In¬ 
gersoll  pointed  out  to  be  vain,  because  he  was  not  at  all  certain  that  such 
a  place  or  condition  as  heaven  existed,  and  he  had  no  intention  or  desire 
to  go  there.  The  Ingersoll  way  was  to  live  for  this  life  alone  and  to  make 
this  earth  heaven.” — Record  (Chicago),  J unitary  7,  iSg^. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  is  perhaps  not  aware  of  it,  but  this 
last  statement  expresses  the  central  idea  of  the  Greek  tend¬ 
ency  of  modern  thought. 

Greek  philosophy,  as  influential  in  our  modern  life,  is  rep¬ 
resented  mainly  by  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  In  these 
men  we  find  the  sunny-hearted  Greek  nature, — “  never  sick 
or  sorry,”  on  terms  of  glad  and  familiar  intimacy  with  itself 
and  the  physical  universe, — girding  itself  for  the  task  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  universe  in  terms  of  reason,  intellect.  Socrates’ 
primary  interest  was  moral,  but  his  maxim  “  Know  thyself” 
expresses  his  strongly  intellectual  bent,  confirmed  by  his  iden¬ 
tification  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  Plato,  in  his  noble  specu¬ 
lations,  remains  true  in  general  to  his  master,  Socrates,  laying 
great  stress  on  immortality, — an  essential  element  in  his  sys¬ 
tem.  With  Aristotle,  who  gave  the  movement  its  final  and 
permanently  influential  form,  the  intellectual  interest  is  su¬ 
preme.  The  heart  is  lost  out  of  the  universe.  God  is  intel- 
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lect,  “ thought  of  thought,”  but  with  no  concern  for  men; 
there  is  no  prayer,  no  immortality,  except  for  tlie  race  or  spe¬ 
cies.  The  Aristotelian  heaven  is  that  of  George  Kliot  in  the 
little  poem  which  has  been  so  much  admired: — 

"()  may  1  join  the  choir  invisil)le 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  a^ain 
In  minds  m:ide  better  by  their  presence: 

...  So  to  live  is  heaven." 

And  so  Colonel  Ingersoll  is  at  one  with  Aristotle  in  advising 
to  live  for  this  world  alone,  and  to  make  this  earth  heaven. 

This  Greek  intellectualism  usually  finds  expression  in  some 
form  of  the  Logos  doctrine.  The  Logos  as  a  philosoiihical 
principle  first  appears  with  Heraclitus.  Logos  in  Greek  meant 
primarily  a  word,  proposition,  and  secondarily  the  faculty  of 
the  mind  which  is  manifested  in  speech, — reason.  Heraclitus 
indicates  the  principle  of  order  in  the  world  by  Logos,  after 
the  analogy  of  reason  as  the  ruling  faculty  of  the  mind.  His 
Logos,  however,  is  not  self-conscious,  but  is  identified  in  a 
pantheistic  or  materialistic  way  with  the  general  world-process. 
The  Platonic  School,  following  Anaxagoras  probably,  desig¬ 
nates  the  principle  of  reason  in  nature  as  Nous  instead  of 
Logos.  In  the  Stoic  School  we  find  again  Heraclitus’  Logos, 
except  that  providential  care  for  the  world  and  mankind  is 
ascribed  to  it.  Here  are  apparent  points  of  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  Greek  and  Hebrew  conceptions,  of  which  Philo  availed 
himself  when  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  two.  Later  Jewish 
teachers  held  to  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  divine  Word 
or  Wisdom,  and  that  God  acted  on  the  world  through  subor¬ 
dinate  agents, — angels,  demons,  etc.  Philo  therefore  asserts 
that  this  series  of  subordinate  powers,  between  God  and  the 
world,  called  by  the  Jews  Word,  Wisdom,  Angels,  etc.,  was 
what  the  Greeks  had  indistinctly  in  mind  when  they  spoke 
of  the  Logos.  This  early  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Hebrew 
religion  with  Greek  thought  is  extremely  suggestive,  as  fore¬ 
casting  the  result  of  the  modern  attempt  to  harmonize  Chris- 
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tianity  with  the  Greek  conceptions  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
results  in  the  two  cases  are  perfectly  analogous:  God,  instead 
of  a  personal  Heavenly  Father,  becomes  a  pantheistic  first 
principle;  God  administers  the  world,  not  through  personal 
spirits,  angels,  etc.,  but  through  natural  forces;  and  God  re¬ 
veals  himself  not  through  miracle,  but  immanently,  in  nature 
and  in  man.  The  problem  of  Philo  and  of  Hegel  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same,  and  the  outcome  is  essentially  the  same.  The 
movement  is  from  the  historical,  definite,  and  personal  to  the 
vague,  impersonal,  and  pantheistic.  This  is  my  thesis  in  this 
article:  to  show  that  the  fundamental  elements  of  modern 
skepticism  are  Greek. 

Christianity  first  appeared  as  a  matter  essentially  of  the 
heart  and  moral  life.  Its  early  teachers  had  small  respect  for 
the  intellectual  speculations  of  worldly  men.  Hut  the  impulse 
was  natural  and  inevitable  to  endeavor  to  bring  Christian  doc¬ 
trines  into  harmony  with  themselves  and  the  prevailing  Greek 
culture;  and  here  appeared  the  danger  of  running  out  into  a 
one-sided  intellectualism.  An  early  apologist,  Aristides,  seeks 
to  commend  Christianity  to  the  learned  world  by  comparing 
Christ  to  Socrates’  Socrates  was  led  by  reason  (Logos),  Christ 
was  incarnate  Logos.  The  ideal  Christian  with  the  first  school 
of  theology,  the  Alexandrian,  was  the  “wise  man,”  Gnostic, 
as  with  the  purest  Greek  schools.  Clement,  teacher  of  Ori- 
gen,  says,  “  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  lessons  to  know  one’s  self. 
For  if  one  know  himself  he  will  know  God.”  Religion  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  matter  of  knowledge.  Origen’s  system,  the  clas¬ 
sical  example  of  this  type,  “is  essentially  a  philosophy” 
( Harnack),  and  thoroughly  Platonic.  Souls  are  eternal,  they 
fall  in  a  pre-natal  state,  as  with  Plato  in  the  “Phaedrus,”  and 
are  to  be  restored  by  transmigration  through  various  grades  of 
being  until  led  by  the  Logos  to  the  highest  plane  of  truth 
and  the  vision  of  God,  corresponding  to  Plato’s  vision  of  the 
world  of  ideas.  In  this  work  of  salvation  the  Logos  is  active, 
Christ  is  the  Word  or  Wisdom  through  participation  in  whom 
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creatures  become  rational;  and  his  work  in  salvation  is  like 
that  of  a  Greek  philosopher  who  leads  his  disciples  out  of  the 
disturbinjj  cares  of  the  world  to  serene  heights  of  philosophic 
contemplation.  Origen  discusses  the  incarnation,  life,  and 
death  of  Christ  not  with  spiritual  earnestness  of  a  conscious 
sinner,  but  as  a  student  who  finds  here  a  magnificent  and  fas¬ 
cinating  problem,  historical  and  philosophical.  He  is  some¬ 
what  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  accepts  the 
existence  of  the  Spirit  as  taught  in  Scripture,  and  dismisses 
the  subject  with  the  vague  suggestion  that  as  the  Son  makes 
men  rational,  the  Spirit  makes  them  holy. 

The  will  of  man  is  free,  his  nature  is  essentially  good,  though 
he  is  the  victim  of  ignorance  and  moral  weakness.  He  might 
possibly  work  his  way  back  to  ble.ssedness  unaided,  but  God 
has  graciously  sent  the  Son  to  hasten  the  process.  Origen 
holds  that  all  men  will  finally  be  restored  to  goodness.  Pha¬ 
raoh  may  be  lost  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  loss  is  not  perma¬ 
nently  serious,  for  Origen  is  a  thoroughgoing  probationist. 

Origen’s  system  stands  as  the  early  and  classical  represen¬ 
tative  of  one  of  the  two  great  types  of  theology.  Wherever 
intellectual  speculation,  based  on  a  non-Christian  philosophy 
and  unrestrained  by  a  deep  religious  feeling,  gains  the  ascend¬ 
ency  in  Christian  thought,  the  result  is  practically  the  same: 
a  strong  emphasis  of  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man,  endan¬ 
gering  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith;  and  there 
is  difficulty  in  accounting  for  Christ  and  the  Spirit, — Christ 
usually  becoming  merely  a  teacher  who  brings  quicker  and 
easier  truth  men  could  have  gained  for  themselves,  and  the 
Spirit  a  vague  influence  for  inciting  to  moral  resolution.  This 
is  in  general  true  of  this  type  of  thought,  whether  appearing* 
in  a  Pelagius  or  an  Arminius,  a  Lessing,  Kant,  or  Hegel. 

The'man  who  brought  Christian  theology  back  from  the 
Greek  extremes  of  Origen  to  genuinely  Christian  ground,  and 
who  represents  the  contrasting  type  of  theological  thought,  is 
Augustine.  The  doctrines  of  Pelagius  were  a  combination  of 
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the  teachings  of  Origen  with  the  popular  Aristotelian-Stoic 
philosophy  of  the  time,  and  as  such  were  opposed  by  August¬ 
ine.  Like  Paul  and  Luther,  Augustine  had  passed  through 
a  deep  religious  struggle,  and  sought  a  Saviour  rather  than  a 
teacher.  Man  is  under  the  power  of  sin  and  cannot  free  him¬ 
self;  (dirist  has  paid  his  ransom,  and  the  Spirit  frees  his  will 
from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  of  evil  habit,  and  guides  and 
guards  him  in  the  way  of  life.  Here  is  the  center  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  system,  and  it  is  the  core  of  the  Christian  religion, — 
essential,  and  eternally  true.  Augustine’s  emphasis  of  these 
cardinal  points  of  Christian  doctrine  is  his  great  service  to  the 
church, — in  which  he  is  at  one  with  the  Protestant  Reformers. 
His  errors  and  extremes  in  doctrine  are  patent  enough,  and 
he  has  been  sufficiently  punished  for  them  in  these  last  gen¬ 
erations;  but  we  should  note,  in  justice  to  this  great  man, 
that  these  errors  and  extremes  flow  largely  from  his  very  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  salvation  through  Christ. 
.Men  cannot  save  themselves,  for  all  fell  in  Adam  and  lost  the 
power  of  moral  choice.  This  fall  is  so  deep, — so  irreparable 
without  Christ, — that  an  unbaptized  infant,  dying  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  birth,  must  go  down  to  perdition.  P'ar  from  being 
able  to  convert  him.self,  conversion  is  wholly  a  divine  work,  a 
new  creation;  God  has  chosen  some  for  life  and  left  the  rest 
of  mankind  to  the  pains  of  hell.  And  so  you  perceive  how, 
for  Augustine,  the  bondage  of  the  will,  total  depravity  and  in¬ 
fant  damnation,  election  and  reprobation,  all  cluster  about  and 
flow  out  from  this  central  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  Christ. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  many  of  the  extreme  and  con¬ 
tradictory  elements  in  Augustine’s  system  are  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Greek  philosophical  spirit,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  that  any  thinker  in  that  age  should  totally  free 
himself.  The  Greek  demands  that  all  shall  be  made  clear,  for 
his  incjuisitive  science  the  darkness  of  mystery  must  be  driven 
from  every  most  minute  crevice  of  the  universe, — a  plausible 
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guess  is  much  better  than  a  confession  of  ignorance.  August¬ 
ine’s  harsh  and  contradictory  doctrines  flow  for  the  most  part 
from  the  attempt  to  make  clear  to  the  intellect  those  funda¬ 
mental  moral  antinomies  which  can  be  apprehended  only  in 
religious  feeling.  He  is  largely  successful  in  clearing  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  lower  theological  region,  but  it  is  by  the 
hazardous  method  of  gathering  all  the  clouds  of  mystery  into 
the  sphere  of  the  divine.  As  interpreted  by  the  average  mind, 
the  Heavenly  Father  becomes  the  remote,  cloud-enthroned 
despot,  of  resistless  power  and  superior  to  the  laws  of  reason 
and  morality;  directing  all  things  to  the  spectacular  display 
of  his  glory,  supremely  indifferent  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  hu¬ 
man  life;  the  counsels  of  his  will,  terrible  and  relentless,  smit¬ 
ing  men  out  of  the  darkness  like  the  secret  decrees  of  the 
English  Star  Chamber  or  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten, — a 
situation  ominous  for  the  succeeding  theological  development. 

The  Renaissance  is  commonly  recognized  as  a  revival  of 
Greek  learning  and  of  Greek  ideals  of  life.  The  ascetic  type 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  possible  only  in  a  semi-barbarous 
age,  where  for  the  masses  of  men  appetite  and  brute  impulse 
were  much  more  potent  than  abstract  theory.  Science  was 
disparaged  as  relating  to  a  world  soon  to  melt  in  the  flames 
of  the  final  conflagration;  pliilosophy  was  vain  as  the  product 
of  a  corrupt  and  perverted  reason ;  the  monk  was  exalted  as  the 
ideal — participation  in  the  business  and  struggle  of  worldly 
living  and  in  the  family  life  was  a  concession  to  human  weak¬ 
ness,  admissible  only  for  persons  unable  to  rise  to  the  nobler 
and  holier  state  of  the  cloister.  This  conception  of  life  was 
quickly  tested  and  found  wanting  by  the  expanding  mind  of 
Renaissance  Italy,  stimulated  by  the  newly  recovered  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ancient  culture.  In  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  art, 
and  architecture  the  Italians  found  suggestions  of  a  life,  an 
earthly  life,  .serene  and  sunny,  unclouded  by  fears  of  an  angry 
God  or  an  endless  hell;  a  virtue  which  meant  manhood,  self- 
respect,  and  noble  endeavor,  instead  of  the  contemptible 
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weakness  and  self-abasement  of  the  starveling  monk;  they 
found  an  ideal  of  free  and  harmonious  activity,  of  enjoyment 
of  all  earthly  good  and  beauty,  which  to  the  thought  of  the 
Renaissance  had  produced  a  golden  age  in  the  past,  and  need 
only  be  studied  and  reproduced  to  make  old  earth  bloom 
again  with  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  Paradise. 

The  result  was  a  most  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  the 
learning  and  art  of  antiquity.  Ancient  ideals  were  exalted  in 
every  sphere  of  life.  The  passive  virtues  of  Christianity  were 
despised;  virtue  took  on  the  Roman  sense, — manhood,  self- 
assertion,  conquest.  The  men  of  the  age  did  not  aim  to  be 
honest,  upright,  and  chivalrous, but  clever  and  successful;  not 
vice  and  crime,  but  simplicity  and  failure  were  to  be  avoided. 
Politics  was  the  game  of  most  men  of  spirit;  and  politics  was 
the  art  of  intrigue,  deception,  and  murder, — reduced  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  Machiavelli’s  Prince.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that 
Machiavelli  finds  his  ideal  prince  at  the  papal  court,  bestow¬ 
ing  the  infamy  of  his  praise  on  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his 
son,  C;csar  Borgia. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  modern  age,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ancient  world,  we  find  our  ancestors  eating,  somewhat 
willfully  and  intemperately,  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge, — in  neither  case  with  entirely  satisfactory  results.  The 
watchword  of  the  eager  students  of  the  Renaissance  was  Lit- 
tene  ! [umaniores ;  but  the  general  outcome  of  the  movement, 
in  society,  church,  and  state,  was  that  men  were  not  so  much 
humanized  as  brutalized.  The  revival  of  heathenism  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  papacy  of  Ale.xander  VI., — the  seating  of  Anti¬ 
christ  in  the  most  holy  place. 

The  disorders  in  church  and  state,  the  fearful  moral  corrup¬ 
tion  everywhere  prevalent,  called  forth  the  prophet  of  the  age. 
Savonarola  opposed  the  dominant  type  of  life  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  Preaching  in  Florence,  where  Lorenzo  the  Mag¬ 
nificent  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  the  philosqphic 
sensualism  of  the  Medici  was  the  universal  ideal,  he  declared 
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that  the  philosophers  were  in  hell,  and  that  an  old  woman 
knew  more  of  savin faith  than  Plato;  and  he  died  with  the 
prophecy  on  his  lips,  “The  church  will  be  scourged,  then  re¬ 
generated,  and  this  (luickly.”  Nineteen  years  later  the  theses 
were  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  Wittenberg  church,  the  storm 
burst  out  of  the  north,  and  the  church  was  scourged,  then  re¬ 
generated;  and  this  quickly,  compared  with  the  slow  progress 
of  most  world-movements  in  the  long  life  of  humanity. 

It  is  common  to  class  the  German  Reformation  as  one  of 
the  beneficent  results  of  the  general  Renaissance  movement, — 
the  protest  of  the  e.xpanding  powers  of  humanity  against  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome.  This  is  in  a  sense 
true;  yet  Luther’s  word  of  protest  was  primarily  moral  rather 
than  intellectual.  As  Augustine  resisted  the  previous  tend¬ 
ency  and  purified  Christian  thought  against  the  adverse  influ¬ 
ence  of  Greek  philosophy,  so  Luther  resisted  the  tendency  of 
his  time  and  purified  the  Christian  life,  endangered  by  the 
revival  of  Greek  ethics.  The  Reformation,  viewed  from  the 
developed  standpoint  of  our  day,  was  the  first  battle  of  puri¬ 
fied  Christianity  with  the  e.s.sentially  Greek  spirit  which  is  the 
controlling  influence  in  modern  culture.  In  this  struggle  mod¬ 
ern  Christianity  came  to  understand  the  enemy  which  must  be 
conquered  or  somehow  reconciled  to  itself, — the  religious 
problem  of  the  modern  church.  Yet  to  say  that  the  purpose 
of  Luther  was  originally  moral  rather  than  doctrinal,  “to  say 
that  the  Reformation  began  in  a  protest  against  abuses  of 
administration,  is  simply  to  .say  that  Protestantism  was  not 
full-grown  at  the  start.  In  its  mature  form,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  it  was  a  rejection  of  papal  and  i)riestly  authority” 
(F'isher),  In  the  broad  stream  of  the  Renaissance  develop¬ 
ment,  however,  upon  whose  bosom  our  whole  modern  age  is 
drifting,  is  room  for  many  eddies  and  counter-currents,  and 
for  local  movements,  some  swift,  some  sluggish.  In  Italy, 
the  Humanist  movement  was  rapid  and  impetuous,  and  soon 
its  immoral  extremes  and  its  glaring  contrast  with  the  tradi- 
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tional  faith  were  met  by  the  counter-current  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  Roman  Church  reformed  external  abuses,  rebuked 
the  excesses  of  the  Renaissance  culture  and  art,  yet  in  gen¬ 
eral  remained  true  to  the  medijcval  type.  IVotestantism  gav'e 
men  liberty  in  the  e.xpectation  that  they  would  freely  choose 
the  Christian  law,  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling 
the  right  of  individual  judgment  with  the  existence  of  a  truth 
which  is  one,  immutable,  and  universally  necessary  for  salva¬ 
tion.  Yet  all  about  and  beneath  these  conllicting  currents  of 
effort  and  opinion  was,  and  is,  the  main  stream  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  development,  giving  form  and  reality  to  the  central 
problem  of  our  modern  world, — How  reconcile  the  glorified 
heaven  of  the  Christian  and  the  glorified  earth  of  the  Greek 
Modern  science  and  philosophy  owe  their  origin  to  influ¬ 
ences  which  flow  from  the  Greek  Renaissance.  The  earth  is 
to  be  made  the  glorified  home  of  humanity  by  making  man 
the  ruler  instead  of  the  slave  of  nature, — this  last  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  substituting  a  world  of  unvarying  law  for  the 
confused  world  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ruled  by  the  capricious 
power  of  saints  and  devils.  This  scientific  assumption  of  in¬ 
flexible  law  is  ominous  for  mythological  tales  of  every  sort, 
and  for  a  religion  based  on  a  professed  revelation.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  liberal  thought  is  simply  the  more  and 
more  rigorous  apjilication  of  this  princi[)le  to  Christianity, 
until  the  movement  culminates  in  the  complete  excision  of 
the  sujiernatural  elements  of  the  traditional  faith.  Kant,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  drift  of  the  dominant  rationalism,  denies  or  ignores 
or  allegorizes  the  miraculous  contents  of  Christianity,  and  de¬ 
velops  a  religion  of  simple  morality, — a  human  affair  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  conscience. 

With  Hegel,  the  Greek  tendency  underlying  the  whole 
movement  comes  to  clear  expression.  Hegel’s  God  is  Aris¬ 
totle’s  IVime  Mover  (Thought  of  thought),  supplemented  by 
the  Christian  scholastic  conception  that  the  divine  thought 
instantly  realizes  itself  in  concrete  being.  In  this  last  con- 
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sideration  is  to  be  found  the  basis  for  Hep^el’s  identification 
of  thought  and  being, — so  confusing  to  the  average  student. 
The  content  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  the  thought  about  which 
God  thinks,  is  his  own  inner  thought-life.  Since  the  divine 
thought  instantly  realizes  itself  in  created  existences,  the  nec¬ 
essary  and  eternal  order  of  the  divine  thought  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  order  of  the  development  of  being  in  the  world.  Logic, 
then,  the  law  of  the  development  of  thought,  will  also  be  the 
law  of  the  development  of  reality.  It  is  plain  how  near  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Hegelian  system  lies  to  the  Lo¬ 
gos  doctrine  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  Logos  was  the  uni¬ 
versal  reason  immanent  in  the  world-process.  Hegelianism 
is  Greek  also  in  its  strong  emphasis  of  the  intellectual.  Hegel 
regards  with  ill-concealed  contempt  Schleiermacher’s  theory 
of  religion  as  feeling.  He  says  that  a  dog,  on  this  theory, 
would  be  most  religious,  for  his  life  is  feeling  alone,  uncon¬ 
trolled  by  reason. 

Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion,  the  same  in  content 
with  philosophy.  Hut  Hegel’s  Christianity  would  seem  a  thing 
strange  and  wonderful  to  one  of  the  early  apostles.  He  lays 
great  stress  on  the  trinity,  for  it  gives  an  apparent  starting- 
point  for  the  dialectical  movement  of  his  system, — thesis, 
antithesis,  and  synthesis.  As  the  unfolding  mind  of  the  child 
comes  to  consciousness  of  itself  in  relation  to  an  external 
world,  so  the  divine  thought,  going  out  of  itself,  is  realized  in 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and,  knowing  the  world,  turns  back 
into  itself  in  self-consciousne.ss.  Hegel  finds  here  the  essen¬ 
tial  significance  of  the  Christian  trinity.  God,  before  creation 
at  peace  within  himself,  is  the  Father;  going  out  in  thought 
which  actualizes  itself  in  the  world.  He  is  the  Son;  returning 
in  love,  reconciled,  into  himself.  He  is  the  Spirit.  We  have 
here  a  typical  illustration  of  the  bewildering  admixture  of 
psychology,  philosophy,  and  rationalized  theology  which  con¬ 
stitutes  Hegel’s  philosophy  of  religion,  and  which  makes  his 
philosophy  in  general  the  enigma  of  the  modern  world.  Chris- 
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tianity  is^the  religion  of  reconciliation;  but  this  reconciliation 
is  simply  making  man  consciously  at  one  with  God,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  is,  and  has  been,  in  essence,  and  must  be  from  Hegel’s 
pantheistic  principles.  Revelation  is  to  be  found  not  in  past 
history  but  in  the  advancing  ideals  of  the  individual  and  the 
race.  A  miracle  is  an  historical  and  material  event,  and  can¬ 
not  give  certainty  as  to  a  present  and  spiritual  truth, — this 
certainty  can  come  only  through  the  witness  of  the  Spirit. 
Hegel’s  witness  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  he  refers  so  piously, 
when  sifted  down,  is  simply  the  response  of  a  man’s  own 
mind  to  what  appeals  to  him  as  true.  An  historical  incarna¬ 
tion  is  unnecessary,  except  as  an  object-lesson  of  the  unity  of 
the  divine  and  human,  for  persons  on  a  low  stage  of  mental 
life.  Jesus  was  not  one  with  God  metaphysically,  but  pos¬ 
sessed  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
divine  and  human,  which  is  true  in  the  case  of  every  man. 

As  to  immortality,  Hegel  says,  “  It  is  a  principal  element 
of  religion  that  the  soul  is  immortal;  as  object  of  the  inter¬ 
est  of  God  it  is  elevated  above  the  finite.”  The  ambiguity  of 
the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  immortality  is  cleared  up  somewhat 
in  an  interesting  little  fragment  in  the  posthumous  works  of 
Professor  T.  H.  Green,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Hegelianism  in  England.  “The  immortality  of 
the  soul  as  =  the  eternity  of  thought  =  the  being  of  God,  is 
the  absolute  first  and  the  absolute  whole.  As  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  thought,  everything  is  eternal.  The  extinct  races  of 
animals,  the  past  formations  of  the  earth,  are  eternal  as 
stages  in  an  eternal  process.  Relatively  to  the  thought  which, 
as  eternal,  holds  past,  present,  and  future  together,  they  are 
permanent.  The  living  agent,  man,  like  everything  else,  is 
eternal  as  a  determination  of  thought.”  And  so  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  personal  immortality  becomes  the  pale  ab¬ 
straction  that  the  life  of  the  individual  man  is  a  transient  in¬ 
cident  in  universal  history,  but  known  forever  in  the  thought 
of  God. 
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\Vc  find  it  true,  therefore,  of  Hei^el’s  philosophy  of  religion, 
with  which  the  modern  development,  culminates,  that  it  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  Logos  doctrine  of  Origen,  with  the  genuinely 
Christian  elements  eliminated.  This  fact  became  apparent 
when  the  later  representatives  of  the  Hegelian  school  of  the¬ 
ology,  Strauss  and  Ib'edermann,  brought  out  into  the  light  of 
clear  statement  what  Hegel  had  prudently  veiled  in  vague  in¬ 
sinuation  and  ambiguous  suggestion.  As  Kaftan  says,  “In 
truth,  what  happens  here,  with  Hiedermann  as  with  Strauss, 
is  not  as  intended  a  liberation  of  the  spiritual  kernel  from  the 
shell  of  the  sensuous  understanding  and  consequently  a  phil¬ 
osophical  justification  of  Christianity,  but  the  last  act  in  the 
dissolution  and  destruction  of  the  dogma.  For  this  spiritual 
form  of  dogma,  which  Hiedermann  wins  as  the  result  of  his 
dogmatic  labor,  is  not  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  Logos 
speculation  in  a  new  manifestation,  and  in  that  which  is  cast 
aside  as  form  of  the  sensuous  understanding  lies  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  dogma.” 

Heinze  states  as  follows  Augustine’s  view  of  the  Greek  and 
the  Christian  Logos: — 

“The  connection  of  John’s  Logos  doctrine  with  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  was  recognized  in  anti(|uity  both  by  heathen  and 
Christian  writers.  .  .  .  Augustine  himself  did  not  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  close  relationship,  and  in  fact  he  yielded  to 
heathenism  the  priority  in  respect  to  this  doctrine.  Only  at  the 
same  time  he  properly  emphasizes  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  heathen  speculation  and  the  Christian  dogma. 
He  admits  that  he  has  found  in  Platonic  writings  all  that  the 
Prologue  of  the  Gospel  contains,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  Logos  has  become  flesh,  that  he  has  come 
to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  In  Christianity 
the  Logos  has  assumed  concrete  form;  with  the  heathen  phi¬ 
losophers  it  was  diffused,  in  an  entirely  abstract  and  general 
way,  throughout  the  world.  Here  lies  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence.”  ^ 

^  Heinze,  Lehre  vom  Logos,  on.  330-331. 
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The  unsubstantial  nature  of  Hegel’s  doctrine  of  the  incar¬ 
nation  removes  the  element  which  clearly  distinguishes  histor¬ 
ical  Christianity  from  the  Greek  speculation. 

Strauss  presented  to  the  world,  in  popular  form,  the  totally 
destructive  results  of  the  Hegelian  criticism  of  the  Bible.  In 
his  last  important  work,  “The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,”  he 
concludes  that  for  future  generations  science  and  literature 
must  hold  the  place  which  religion  has  occupied  in  the  past. 
We  find  Strauss  at  last,  therefore,  in  substantial  agreement 
with  our  own  Colonel  Ingersoll,  who  would  provide  a  young 
man  with  a  physiology  and  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  religious  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life.  We  are  not 
usually  disposed  to  feel  proud  of  Colonel  Ingersoll;  and  even 
his  former  friends  and  admirers,  the  reporters,  seem  to  be 
giving  him  the  cold  shoulder  of  late.  But  does  he  not  really 
reflect  credit  on  our  clear-headed  and  practical  Yankee  com¬ 
mon-sense  }  In  the  odd  moments  of  a  single  life,  mainly  de¬ 
voted  to  law  and  i)olitics,  he  has  arrived  at  theological  results 
reached  by  our  German  neighbors  only  after  two  or  three 
centuries  of  microscopic  study,  and  at  a  vast  expenditure  of 
cumbrous  erudition. 

Schleiermacher  is  regarded  as  the  reformer  of  German  the¬ 
ology.  He  rightly  emphasizes  experience  as  a  source  of 
religious  knowledge,  but  yields  too  much  to  the  prevalent 
scientific  and  pantheistic  assumptions,  and  hence  fails  of  a 
truly  historical  basis  for  his  theological  structure.  The  same 
is  true  in  general  of  the  Ritschlians,  who  hold  the  same  sub¬ 
jective  attitude;  though  they  properly  emphasize  the  truth 
that  theology  should  not  be  dominated  by  an  unchristian  or 
antichristian  philosophy. 

Christian  socialism  seems  allied  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  a 
kingdom  of  happiness  for  men  on  earth.  In  its  refusal  to 
preach  doctrine,  to  apply  truth  to  the  individual,  in  its  effort 
to  save  society  en  masse  and  now,  instead  of  one  by  one  for 
heaven,  Christian  socialism  allies  itself  with  the  general  Greek 
VOL.  LI  1 1.  NO.  209.  9 
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tendency.  It  seems  to  be  held  that  the  police  duty  of  clos¬ 
ing  saloons  and  gambling  houses  is  more  important  for  the 
church  than  stopping  the  sources  of  vice  and  crime  by  con¬ 
verting  the  individual.  The  former  is  important,  no  doubt, 
and  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  the  past;  yet  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  latter  is  the  primary  and  essential  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  church.  A  preacher  who  has  lived  the  past  ten 
years  in  Iowa,  with  unlimited  opportunities  for  police  duty  in 
connection  with  the  prohibitory  law,  is  usually  willing  that 
his  more  energetic  and  hopeful  brethren  should  direct  the 
movements  of  the  Civic  Federation. 

Each  of  the  main  tendencies  of  German  thought  represents 
a  partial  truth  which  the  church  should  more  fully  recognize; 
and  the  present  theological  problem  is  to  harmonize  these 
fragments  in  the  unity  of  a  well-rounded  system.  Kant,  a 
practical  morality;  Hegel,  the  antithetical  truth  of  a  living 
unity  with  God  in  spirit  and  in  purpose;  Schleiermacher  vin¬ 
dicates  Christian  experience  as  a  witness  of  religious  truth; 
Ritschl  carries  out  the  same  idea  in  denying  the  right  of  an 
unchristian  or  antichristian  philosophy  to  dominate  the 
thought  of  the  church.  The  error  common  to  all  these  schools 
is  in  yielding  to  science  the  assumption  of  an  iron  inflexibility 
of  natural  law  which  excludes  the  supernatural,  so  that  with 
Kant  and  Hegel  the  miraculous  is  abandoned,  and  with 
Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl  the  superhuman  appears  only  at 
one  point, — in  a  revealcr  of  God.  This  revealer  of  God  is 
prudently  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  by  the  incense 
of  worship;  he  is  an  incomprehensible  about  whose 

real  nature  no  questions  must  be  asked;  he  is  divine  to  faith 
but  human  to  reason,  so  that  we  have  a  reappearance  of  the 
position  which  was  proi)erly  regarded  as  the  rcdiictio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  scholasticism,  viz.,  that  a  proposition  may  be  true 
in  theology  and  false  in  philosophy. 

If  we  combine  the  truths  represented  by  the  partial  tenden¬ 
cies  mentioned  above,  and  supplement  them  by  the  necessary 
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religious  assumption  that  God  is  not  excluded  by  his  own 
laws  from  his  own  world,  we  have  the  elements  for  construct¬ 
ing  a  system  of  theology  which  shall  be  rationally  satisfactory, 
and  yet  consonant  with  Scripture,  Christian  experience,  and 
the  essentials  of  the  traditional  teachings  of  the  church.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  an  adherent  of  such  a  system  to 
defy  the  authority  of  science  and  philosophy  when  exercised 
in  their  proper  spheres;  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  wave  off 
criticism  from  the  Scriptures  as  concerned  with  a  fairy-land 
where  the  laws  of  retison  are  annulled.  It  would  be  entirely 
proper  and  necessary,  however,  to  demand  that  science  and 
philosophy  set  up  no  unproved  assumptions  which  render  a 
revealed  religion  impossible,  and  that  criticism  do  not  proceed 
to  test  miraculous  Christian  history  by  critical  assumptions 
which  deny  the  miraculous. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with 
modern  secular  thought  rests  at  bottom  upon  certain  antag¬ 
onistic  principles  and  presuppositions  which  have  always  been 
operative  in  human  history.  Here  is  the  present  world,  a 
goodly  and  joyous  world;  here  is  man,  with  noble  powers  of 
thought  and  reason,  and  a  wide  sphere  for  worthy  achieve¬ 
ment.  Let  us  incite  man  to  high  endeavor  by  the  loftiest 
conception  of  his  powers  and  possibilities, — owning  no  limit 
to  his  possible  supremacy  in  the  physical  and  intellectual 
worlds.  Let  us  erect  a  noble  temple  where  reason  shall  be 
enthroned;  let  us  adorn  life  with  art  and  luxury;  let  us  live  a 
life  free,  sunny,  and  joyous,  and  let  there  be  no  death’s-head 
at  the  feast  to  bring  vague  fears  as  to  the  unknown  beyond. 
This  is  the  type  of  thought  I  have  designated  as  the  Greek. 
The  contrasting  type  is  represented  for  us  by  mediaeval  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Human  nature  is  the  ruin  of  what  should  have  been 
a  noble  work,  the  reason  is  perverted,  the  moral  nature  viti¬ 
ated,  the  present  world  a  vale  of  penitential  tears, — a  moment 
of  probation,  swiftly  vanishing  into  an  eternity  of  joy  or  pain. 
And  however  extreme  this  view  of  Christianity  may  be,  any 
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true  conception  of  it  must  retain  the  “other  worldly”  ele¬ 
ment;  “we  have  here  no  abiding  city,”  so  that  the  contrast- 
ing  types  of  the  Greek  and  Christian  remain.  The  history  of 
Christian  theology  is  the  record  of  the  struggle  of  these  con¬ 
flicting  views  of  life.  The  Greek  Logos  (reason)  religion 
gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the  early  church,  especially  through 
the  theology  of  Origen;  in  Augustine  appeared  the  reaction 
of  the  genuinely  Christian  spirit,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  Middle  Ages  produced  an  extremely  one-sided  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “otherworldly”  type.  The  Italian  Renaissance 
is  a  passionate  protest  against  this  extreme,  and  though  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Reformation  and  the  counter-reformation  in 
the  Roman  Church,  it  is  yet  prophetic  of  the  conflict  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  modern  culture.  The  Greek  type  has  been,  per¬ 
haps,  the  dominant  ideal  in  the  science,  philosophy,  and  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  past  century,  and  the  result  has  been  a  mingled 
evil  and  good  :  good,  in  that  man  is  urged  to  esteem  him¬ 
self  lord  of  this  lower  world,  and  so  to  attempt  and  to  achieve 
great  things  in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor;  evil,  in  that  the 
boasted  achievements  of  our  civilization  rest  alone  upon  the 
earth,  the  comfort  and  inspiration  of  a  spiritual  faith  are  ig¬ 
nored,  and  religion  builds  an  altar  to  an  Unknown  God,  or  is 
rationalized  into  a  system  of  ethics. 

The  religious  problem  of  the  modern  world,  as  I  have  re¬ 
marked  above,  is  to  harmonize  these  conflicting  ideals  and 
views  of  life, — to  bring  into  proper  adjustment  in  a  higher  and 
permanent  unity  the  glorified  heaven  of  the  Christian  and  the 
glorified  earth  of  the  Greek. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOCIAL  PHENOMENA. 

BY  ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 

L 

It  is  the  first  work  of  a  new  science  to  describe  and  classify 
the  phenomena  wliicli  it  is  to  study,  and  the  success  with 
which  this  is  done,  is  in  some  sense  a  criterion  of  the  advance 
which  a  science  has  made.  If  sociology  were  to  be  judged  to¬ 
day  by  such  a  criterion,  it  would  indeed  take  low  rank.  Per¬ 
haps  it  presents  no  more  vulnerable  point  to  those  who  ques¬ 
tion  its  claims  to  be  a  .science  at  all,  than  this  very  confusion 
as  to  the  definition  and  classification  of  the  objects  it  would 
study.  Not  infrequently  sociologists  have  committed  the  log¬ 
ical  error  of  using  more  than  one  principle  of  classification. 
When  Comte  asserts  that  the  individual,  the  family,  and  “so¬ 
ciety”  are  the  social  organs,  it  is  apparent  that  the  list  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive,  and  secondly  that  the  organs  enumer¬ 
ated  are  in  no  sense  homogeneous.  Apart  from  such  logical 
blunders,  students  of  society  have  conspicuously  failed  to 
agree  on  any  one  classification,  and  this  failure  to  agree  on 
some  common  foundation  has  proved  almost  fatal  to  any  real 
progress  in  the  science. 

The  importance  of  a  true  system  of  classification  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Mill’s*  statement  of  its  purpose,  to  “give  us  the 
greatest  command  over  our  knowledge  already  acquired,  and 
lead  most  directly  to  the  acquisition  of  more.”  And  Mr. 
Jevons^  states  the  purpose  to  be  “primarily  to  disclose  the 
correlations  or  laws  of  union  of  properties  and  circumstances.” 

^  Logic,  Book  iv.  chap.  vii. 

•  Principles  of  Science,  p.  677. 
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Almost  any  method  of  classification  serves  this  purpose  to 
some  extent,  but  science  seeks  the  best  method.  The  theory 
of  evolution  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  logic  of  nat¬ 
ural  science  by  demonstrating  that  there  is  one  really  natural 
method  of  classification.  According  to  this  theory, organisms 
of  different  species  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  and 
wherever  the  genetic  relation  can  be  discovered  it  determines 
the  natural  classification.  This  method  is  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  and  easily  applied  in  the  case  of  biology,  and  even  of  bot¬ 
any;  in  geology  and  astronomy  it  is  not  impracticable;  but  in 
chemistry,  for  instance,  it  is  quite  useless.  I  believe  that  so¬ 
ciology  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  sciences,  in  this  respect, 
as  biology.  The  evolution  of  social  activities  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  evolution  of  organisms; 
and  if  we  can  trace  the  complex  phenomena  back  to  a  few 
simple  sources  we  have  the  key  to  the  genetic,  natural  classi¬ 
fication  that  we  seek.  The  classification  thus  reached  will  be 
final  (for  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge),  and  it  can  but 
be  suggestive  to  the  student  of  social  laws. 

The  “biological”  school  of  sociologists  have  partially  rec¬ 
ognized  the  truth  just  stated,  even  when  they  have  not  followed 
out  the  principle  in  their  work.  The  essential  fact  with  which 
a  genetic  classification  begins,  the  fact  that  social  activities, 
groups,  and  institutions  are  to  be  classified  according  to  the 
same  principle,  has  been  developed  very  clearly  by  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer.  Social  aggregates  arise  in  the  process  of  social  activi¬ 
ties,  social  organs  properly  so  called  arise  as  the  organs  per¬ 
forming  definite  social  functions;  and  as  soon  as  the  modes 
of  social  activity  are  rightly  classified,  social  groups,  and  the 
institutions  for  which  these  groups  stand,  are  to  be  classified 
in  the  .same  way.  1  can  go  no  farther  with  Mr.  Spencer  and 
his  followers,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  grouping  of  social 
phenomena  according  to  the  three  “systems”  found  in  the 
higher  animals^  is  simply  the  result  of  a  forced  analogy,  the 
*  I’rincijiles  of  Sociology,  Fart  ii.  chap.  vi. 
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importation  of  an  extraneous  system  from  a  distinct  science. 
Indeed  Mr.  Spencer  himself  does  not  use  this  principle  when 
he  groups  social  phenomena  for  actual  discussion,  nor  can  I 
find  that  he  offers  any  justification  for  his  division  of  institu¬ 
tions  into  six  kinds, ^  And  when  his  followers  have  attempted 
to  combine  the  threefold  biological  division  with  the  results 
of  empirical  observation,^  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  has 
been  made  very  evident. 

The  natural,  i.  e.  the  genetic,  system  for  classifying  social 
phenomena  aims  first  to  secure  a  true  classification  of  social 
activities,  since  this  is  the  key  to  what  it  seeks.  The  factory 
and  the  railroad  and  the  bank  arise  in  the  economic  activity 
of  society;  the  government,  state  or  municipal,  the  political 
party,  the  parliament  and  the  law  court  as  groups  of  men, 
arise  in  connection  with  its  political  activity;  and  if  the  differ¬ 
ent  activities  of  society  can  be  defined  and  classified,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  social  groups.  And  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  economic  groups  is  given  the  key  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  economic  institutions;  the  state,  parliamentary 
government,  the  judiciary,  as  institutions,  are  classified  along 
with  the  political  groups  that  represent  them.  Explaining 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  origin,  we  find  that  social 
groups  and  social  institutions  arise  in  connection  with  the 
different  social  activities,  and  are  to  be  classified  as  the  activ¬ 
ities  are  classified. 

II. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  and  stated  the  problem  as 
I  conceive  it,  I  desire  to  offer  a  tentative  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Iwen  if  the  solution  is  correct  in  principle,  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  details  is  no  easy  matter;  and  what  is  suggested  must 
no  doubt  be  modified  at  many  points. 

The  various  attempts  to  cla.ssify  forms  of  social  activity  em- 

*  Principles  of  Sociology,  Parts  iii.-viii. 

*  K.  g.  Small  &  Vincent,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  pp.  240  - 
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Almost  any  method  of  classification  serves  this  purpose  to 
some  extent,  but  science  seeks  the  best  method.  The  theory 
of  evolution  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  logic  of  nat¬ 
ural  science  by  demonstrating  that  there  is  one  really  natural 
method  of  classification.  According  to  this  theory, organisms 
of  different  species  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  and 
wherever  the  genetic  relation  can  be  discovered  it  determines 
the  natural  classification.  This  method  is  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  and  easily  applied  in  the  case  of  biology,  and  even  of  bot¬ 
any;  in  geology  and  astronomy  it  is  not  impracticable;  but  in 
chemistry,  for  instance,  it  is  quite  useless.  I  believe  that  so¬ 
ciology  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  sciences,  in  this  respect, 
as  biology.  The  evolution  of  social  activities  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  evolution  of  organisms; 
and  if  we  can  trace  the  complex  phenomena  back  to  a  few 
simple  sources  we  have  the  key  to  the  genetic,  natural  classi¬ 
fication  that  we  seek.  The  classification  thus  reached  will  be 
final  (for  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge),  and  it  can  but 
be  suggestive  to  the  student  of  social  laws. 

The  “biological”  school  of  sociologists  have  partially  rec¬ 
ognized  the  truth  just  stated,  even  when  they  have  not  followed 
out  the  principle  in  their  work.  The  essential  fact  with  which 
a  genetic  classification  begins,  the  fact  that  social  activities, 
groups,  and  institutions  are  to  be  classified  according  to  the 
same  principle,  has  been  developed  very  clearly  by  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer,  Social  aggregates  ari.se  in  the  process  of  .social  activi¬ 
ties,  social  organs  properly  so  called  arise  as  the  organs  per¬ 
forming  definite  social  functions;  and  as  soon  as  the  modes 
of  social  activity  are  rightly  classified,  social  groups,  and  the 
institutions  for  which  these  groups  stand,  are  to  be  classified 
in  the  same  way.  I  can  go  no  farther  with  Mr.  Spencer  and 
his  followers,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  grouping  of  social 
phenomena  according  to  the  three  “systems”  found  in  the 
higher  animals^  is  simply  the  result  of  a  forced  analogy,  the 
^  Principles  of  Sociology,  Part  ii.  chap.  vi. 
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importation  of  an  extraneous  system  from  a  distinct  science. 
Indeed  Mr.  Spencer  himself  does  not  use  this  principle  when 
he  groups  social  phenomena  for  actual  discussion,  nor  can  I 
find  that  he  offers  any  justification  for  his  division  of  institu¬ 
tions  into  six  kinds. ^  And  when  his  followers  have  attempted 
to  combine  the  threefold  biological  division  with  the  results 
of  empirical  observation, ^  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  has 
been  made  very  evident. 

The  natural,  i.  e.  the  genetic,  system  for  classifying  social 
phenomena  aims  first  to  secure  a  true  classification  of  social 
activities,  since  this  is  the  key  to  what  it  seeks.  The  factory 
and  the  railroad  and  the  bank  arise  in  the  economic  activity 
of  society;  the  government,  state  or  municipal,  the  political 
party,  the  parliament  and  the  law  court  as  groups  of  men, 
arise  in  connection  with  its  political  activity;  and  if  the  differ¬ 
ent  activities  of  society  can  be  defined  and  classified,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  social  groups.  And  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  economic  groups  is  given  the  key  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  economic  institutions;  the  state,  parliamentary 
government,  the  judiciary,  as  institutions,  are  classified  along 
with  the  political  groups  that  represent  them.  Explaining 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  origin,  we  find  that  social 
groups  and  social  institutions  arise  in  connection  with  the 
different  social  activities,  and  arc  to  be  classified  as  the  activ¬ 
ities  are  classified. 

II. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  and  stated  the  problem  as 
I  conceive  it,  I  desire  to  offer  a  tentative  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Even  if  the  solution  is  correct  in  principle,  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  details  is  no  easy  matter;  and  what  is  suggested  must 
no  doubt  be  modified  at  many  points. 

The  various  attempts  to  classify  forms  of  social  activity  em- 

*  Principles  t)f  Sociology,  Parts  iii.-viii. 

^  K.  g.  .Small  &  Vincent,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  pp.  240- 
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pirically  have  met  with  no  marked  success,  nor  have  they 
commanded  general  assent.  The  only  satisfactory  result  that 
has  been  gained  by  studying  these  activities  themselves  is  the 
reduction  of  very  many  complex  forms  to  the  simpler  forms 
from  which  they  are  derived.  This  result  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
estimated,  but  the  question  still  remains  as  to  the  number 
and  character  of  the  fundamental  social  activities.  The  only 
real  solution  of  this  (question  lies  in  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  these  activities,  the  stimuli  from  which  they  spring;  and 
here  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple. 

The  careful  student  of  society  will  hardly  question  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  motive  power  in  society  is  to  be  found  in  the 
needs  and  emotions  of  individuals.  Society  as  a  whole  has 
no  brain,  and  the  individual  in  society  is  the  center  of  activ¬ 
ity  as  well  as  the  center  of  consciousness.  The  individual’s 
love  of  the  beautiful  is  at  the  basis  of  all  artistic  activity;  his 
need  of  food  and  clothing  is  the  primary  motive  to  which  the 
comple.x  forms  of  economic  activity  are  due.  The  different 
ends  which  stimulate  the  individual  to  activity  are  the  ultimate 
sources  of  all  social  activity.  It  is  quite  true  that  society 
gives  definite  form  to  these  ends  for  the  individual,  society 
determines  in  what  manner  his  physical  and  psychical  wants 
shall  be  satisfied,  and  it  very  greatly  enlarges  the  number  of 
his  needs:  nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  in  the  needs  of 
the  individual  is  found  the  power  that  keeps  society  in  mo¬ 
tion. 

When  the  psychologist  is  studying  the  complex  variety  of 
sense-representations  in  the  current  of  ideas,  he  often  finds  it 
convenient  to  classify  the  representations  in  view  of  their  ori¬ 
gin  according  to  the  sense  to  which  each  is  due,  or  (what  is 
practically  the  same  thing)  according  to  the  stimuli  of  light 
or  heat  or  sound  to  which  each  is  due.  The  sociologist  finds 
that  man’s  need  of  food,  his  need  of  companionship,  his  need 
of  protection,  etc.,  are  the  factors  that  produce  social  activity, 
so  he  naturally  concludes  that  activities  are  to  be  classified  on 
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the  same  principle  as  the  stimuli  that  produce  them.  The 
sfudy  of  these  needs  as  stimuli  maybe  beset  with  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  still  we  may  expect  from  it  some  light  on  the  relation 
of  social  activities. 

Even  those  writers  who  have  recognized  the  dynamic  char¬ 
acter  of  society,  have  discussed  man’s  needs  and  emotions  as 
social  forces;^  and  this  phrase  has  effectually  obscured  the 
correlation  of  activities  and  the  stimuli  that  produce  activi¬ 
ties.  The  metaphor  from  physical  mechanics  is  correctly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  different  fact  in  sociology,  quite  distinct  from  that 
which  it  is  ordinarily  used  to  denote.  Social  force  is  properly 
the  energy  of  a  social  group,  its  power  to  overcome  obstacles 
and  to  perform  its  proper  function.  This  force  is  essentially 
the  same  and  is  to  be  determined  in  the  same  way  for  each  of 
the  different  kinds  of  social  groups.  The  “  force”  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  group,  an  economic  corporation,  a  school  of  thought,  is 
its  power  to  do  its  work  and  to  maintain  itself  in  contest  with 
other  groups.  In  a  word  the  force  or  energy  of  a  social  group 
is  wholly  independent  of  the  kind  of  group;  and  while  the 
study  of  the  force  of  social  bodies  is  very  important,  it  sheds 
little  light  on  the  structure  of  social  groups  or  of  the  society 
which  they  constitute.  All  social  activity,  as  we  have  seen, 
may  be  traced  back  to  motives  felt  by  the  individual,  and  the 
character  of  the  activity  as  well  as  its  intensity  is  determined 
by  the  stimulus  from  which  it  springs.  While  social  force  is 
purely  quantitative,  the  stimuli  to  social  activity  are  first  of 
all  qualitative  and  are  distinguished  by  their  different  quali¬ 
ties.  While  social  force  is  to  be  predicated  of  the  group  as  a 
whole,  social  stimuli  act  upon  individuals  and  are  called  social 
only  because  they  lead  to  social  activity. 

Having  reduced  the  question  to  its  simplest  terms,  we  find 
that  the  material  for  its  answer  has  already  been  collected  by 
the  sociologist  under  the  name  of  social  forces,  and  by  the 
psychologist  in  his  study  of  man’s  emotional  nature.  Man’s 

^  Ward,  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  i.  pp.  468  -706. 
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essential  needs  and  the  emotions  which  lead  him  to  satisfy 
these  needs  are  comparatively  simple,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  de¬ 
fine  them  distinctly  and  sharply.  Many  of  the  so-calfed  needs 
of  the  man  in  highly  civilized  .society  are  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  simple  needs  that  man  shares  in  common  with 
other  animals,  and  as  such  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
the  simpler  forms  from  which  they  have  sprung.  Other  needs 
do  not  exist  for  animals,  and  are  at  best  dormant  among  sav¬ 
age  races.  In  general  the  stimuli  to  social  activity  may  be 
classified  as  original  and  derived.  The  first  class  includes 
needs  and  emotions  that  are  practically  universal  and  do  not 
depend  on  a  developed  state  of  society  for  their  existence. 
The  derived  stimuli  are  such  needs  and  emotions  as  imply  a 
somewhat  advanced  state  of  society,  and  only  arise  in  the 
course  of  social  development.  The  first  class  will  include 
(i)  the  need  of  food  and  clothing,  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  hunger  and  of  cold;  (2)  the  need  of  protection  against 
one’s  fellow-creatures,  which  appears  in  the  feeling  of  fear; 
and  (3)  the  need  of  companionship  and  the  emotions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  social  relations  of  men.  The  activities  due  to 
these  stimuli  will  vary  exceedingly  in  the  course  of  social  de¬ 
velopment,  but  these  needs  of  men  remain  the  basis  of  life  in 
society.  The  second  class  arc  called  derived  stimuli,  for  so¬ 
cial  life  itself  develops  new  desires,  and  these  in  turn  lead  to 
higher  forms  of  social  activity.  Under  this  head  are  included 
intellectual  needs,  ?csthetic  desires,  the  need  of  moral  ap¬ 
proval,  and  finally  the  need  of  religious  communion. 

in  order  to  understand  how  the  complex  life  of  society  de¬ 
pends  primarily  on  the  same  simple  needs  that  lead  to  activity 
in  the  animal  world,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  the  re¬ 
action  of  society  on  these  needs.  The  lowest  savage  races 
may  live  in  “  hordes,”  human  herds,  and  satisfy  hunger  as  did 
the  animals;  but  their  only  strength  lay  in  some  combination. 
The  simplest  structure  meant  new  power  to  satisfy  each  form 
of  need,  and  with  the  new  power  the  need  changed.  Food  is 
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necessary  in  more  constant  supply  and  in  far  greater  variety; 
the  simple  form  of  clothing  and  of  the  hut  that  the  tribe  con¬ 
structs  becomes  a  necessity.  At  length  some  tribe  develops 
an  organization  stable  enough  so  that  slavery  is  possible.  The 
economic  needs  that  had  before  been  satisfied  with  difficulty 
by  labor  or  plunder  are  now  relieved  by  the  toil  of  others; 
masters  had  leisure  for  other  forms  of  activity  and  the  com¬ 
plex  fabric  of  truly  human  society  began  to  arise.  Slave  and 
master  alike  were  dependent  on  the  new  institution  for  the 
satisfaction  of  ordinary  wants,  and  on  this  basis  the  patri¬ 
archal  household  became  secure  and  stable.  The  simple  need 
of  food  and  clothing  has  changed  with  all  the  differentiation 
of  social  activity,  and  its  power  as  a  social  motive  has  never 
been  so  great  as  it  is  to-day.  The  savage  eats  when  he  has 
game,  and  it  is  only  the  recurring  feeling  of  hunger  that 
rouses  him  once  more  to  activity.  The  civilized  man  feels  the 
power  of  these  stimuli  unremittingly,  and  they  are  no  longer 
satisfied  by  what  will  merely  sustain  life  and  protect  the  body 
from  extremes  of  temperature.  Society  has  created  a  higher 
‘‘standard  of  living,”  as  it  is  called,  and  this  determines  what 
food  and  clothing  one  needs.  The  number  of  courses  neces¬ 
sary  for  dinner  depends  on  position  in  society;  fashion  de¬ 
cides  what  clothing  is  required;  the  dwelling-house  is  not  for 
protection  from  the  weather  but  for  “  comfort.”  These  needs 
can  be  supplied  only  in  an  economic  structure  that  extends 
over  the  whole  globe;  its  complexity  almost  defies  analysis; 
its  beginnings  lie  centuries  back.  The  whole  industrial  fab¬ 
ric  depends  on  the  simple  need  of  food  and  clothing. 

If,  then,  the  needs  of  the  individual,  from  which  all  social 
activities  arise,  are  few  and  simple  in  their  origin,  and  remain 
fundamentally  the  same  in  spite  of  the  very  different  ways  in 
which  they  demand  satisfaction,  it  should  be  no  difficult  task 
to  classify  social  .activities  and  institutions  according  to  this 
principle. 
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III. 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  the  genetic  principle  of  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  social  phenomena  by  applying  it,  I  incur  the 
danger  of  obscuring  the  principle  by  faults  in  its  application; 
none  the  less  such  an  illustration  seems  necessary.  The  gen¬ 
eral  classes  of  social  phenomena,  activities,  and  institutions, 
that  correspond  to  the  simple  needs  or  stimuli,  are  distinct 
enough.  Industrial,  “social”  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word),  and  political  phenomena  correspond  to  the  three  orig¬ 
inal  or  es.sential  stimuli  from  which  they  s{)ring;  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  ethical,  and  religious  phenomena  corres[)ond  to  the 
derived  stimuli,  difficulties  do  indeed  arise  from  the  fact 
that  society  is  essentially  one,  so  that  institutions  arising  in 
one  form  of  activity  often  become  potent  factors  in  other 
forms  of  activity;  the  family,  which  originates  in  one  special 
phase  of  man’s  need  of  companionship,  attains  a  position  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  industrial  and  the  political 
world;  property,  an  economic  phenomenon,  exercises  no  in¬ 
direct  influence  on  political  life,  and  indeed  on  the  higher 
forms  of  culture: — difficulties  do  arise  from  the  interrelation 
of  the  various  social  activities,  but  they  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
surmountable  when  the  principle  suggested  is  kept  in  mind. 

We  may  now  take  industrial  phenomena  as  an  example  of 
the  farther  application  of  the  genetic  principle  of  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  fundamental  source  of  this  activity,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  need  of  food  and  of  protection  against  cold  and 
wet;  on  a  higher  stage  of  development  these  become  the  need 
to  conform  to  a  particular  standard  of  living,  and  many  other 
desires,  such  as  the  love  of  acquisition  a!id  the  love  of  power 
that  comes  from  wealth,  reinforce  them;  but  the  test  of  an 
industrial  phenomenon  is  its  genetic  relation  to  the  activity 
stimulated  by  the.se  simple  needs.  In  the  lowest  stage  of 
society  of  which  we  can  conceive, — if  indeed  we  call  it  soci¬ 
ety, — the  need  of  food  and  protection  from  the  weather  is  of 
course  present  in  its  full  power,  but  each  individual  or  little 
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group  satisfies  it  as  best  it  may;  one  eats  the  food  he  gets 
and  wears  the  skins  he  has  prepared,  the  economic  needs  lead 
to  social  life  but  not  to  a  distinctly  economic  form  of  social 
life.  There  is  no  value,  for  exchange  has  not  begun;  no 
wealth,  for  each  individual  or  clan  satisfies  its  own  needs  with¬ 
out  coming  into  comparison  with  any  one  else. 

The  economic  activity  of  society  begins  when  circulation 
first  intervenes  between  the  production  of  what  satisfies  want 
and  the  immediate  consumption  of  such  articles.  The  econ¬ 
omist  naturally  studies  first  the  production  of  goods,  then 
their  distribution  and  consumption;  historically,  however, 
wealth  begins  with  exchange,  for  it  is  the  circulation  of  com¬ 
modities  that  unites  individuals  or  groups  in  a  common  activ¬ 
ity  which  may  receive  the  name  “economic.”  The  booty  which 
a  successful  band  of  marauders  brought  home  with  them  nat¬ 
urally  led  to  exchange.  Military  leaders  and  their  followers 
would  desire  to  exchange  the  products  of  war,  such  as  slaves, 
for  the  products  of  peace.  The  contact  between  different 
tribes,  to  which  war  also  contributed,  enlarged  men’s  world; 
and  gradually  they  learned  that  their  wants  and  the  wants  of 
their  neighbors  could  be  met  most  easily  by  exchange. 

In  the  process  of  exchange  two  institutions  arise,  which  are 
very  important  objects  of  study  for  the  science  that  deals 
with  economic  phenomena  in  detail.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
institution  of  money.  Exchange  is  immensely  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  some  recognized  standard  of  value.  What  this 
standard  is,  of  course,  depends  largely  on  the  relative  con¬ 
venience  of  different  possible  objects.  The  object  selected 
takes  its  place  as  the  standard  of  value  by  a  sort  of  social 
agreement: — it  is  money  when  it  is  recognized  and  received 
as  money.  And  the  new  institution  reacts  on  the  activity  to 
which  it  is  due.  The  use  of  a  good  standard  of  value  extends 
the  sphere  of  exchange  so  that  parties  far  distant  from  each 
other  can  enter  into  commercial  relations;  it  extends  this 
sphere  in  time,  for  the  goods  exchanged  need  not  be  limited 
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by  the  present  needs  of  the  parties;  finally  the  use  of  money 
does  away  with  all  the  unnecessary  labor  involved  in  barter. 

The  second  class  of  institutions  arising  in  the  process  of 
exchange  have  to  do  with  transportation.  The  amount  of 
goods  e.xchanged  at  any  given  time,  and  the  possible  range  of 
a  market,  depend  on  the  facility  with  which  goods  are  trans¬ 
ported.  According  to  Proudhon,  “to  draw  a  loaded  cart  on 
the  natural  .soil  recjuires  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  of  the  energy 
necessary  to  carry  the  weight  in  question;  on  good  roads  in 
ordinary  condition  only  .08  of  this  amount  of  energy  is  neces¬ 
sary;  on  oak  rails  the  figure  is  reduced  to  ,022;  finally  on 
steel  rails  in  good  condition  it  is  only  .005  to  .003.  .  .  .  The 
increase  in  distance  carried,  in  rapidity  and  regularity  of  trans¬ 
portation  can  hardly  be  estimated.”  The  apparatus  for  the 
transportation  of  intelligence,  which  has  grown  up  from  the 
occasional  post  to  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  has  an 
effect  on  commerce  which  is  only  less  important  than  the  in¬ 
stitutions  just  considered.  Finally  the  institutions  for  the 
transportation  of  money  have  kept  pace  with  the  means  of 
transmitting  intelligence.  For  the  purposes  of  business, space 
and  time  are  all  but  annihilated  and  the  world  is  made  in 
reality  a  single  market. 

The  second  standpoint  from  which  we  may  consider  the  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  of  society,  ordinarily  goes  by  the  name  of  con¬ 
sumption.  Before  the  advent  of  exchange,  a  man  felt  the 
need  of  food  and  labored  to  secure  it;  circulation  intervenes, 
and  the  need  to  use,  i.  e.  to  “consume,”  certain  definite  arti¬ 
cles  becomes  the  economic  motive  impelling  a  man  to  “pro¬ 
duce”  articles  for  which  there  is  an  economic  demand.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  economic  stimuli  find  their  direct  point 
of  application,  and  the  desire  to  consume  (not  the  desire  for 
wealth)  is  the  general  expression  for  the  motive  to  economic 
activity.  This  motive  may  be  the  mere  desire  to  satisfy  hun¬ 
ger  and  protect  one’s  self  from  cold  and  wet.  Practically, 
however,  the  need  of  food  and  warmth  has  been  replaced  by 
the  need  of  a  thousand  and  one  things  which  constitute  the 
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standard  of  living;  a  carriage  may  seem  more  necessary  thant 
bread,  sealskin  garments  more  necessary  than  blankets. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  use  to  which  men  may  put  their 
products  occurs  when  they  begin  to  store  them  for  future  use 
instead  of  applying  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  de¬ 
sire.  The  institution  of  property,  the  new  form  of  consump¬ 
tion,  had  humble  beginnings  and  developed  but  slowly.  The 
vague  sense  of  ownership  by  the  group  first  became  definite 
in  connection  with  articles  worn  about  the  person,  clothing,, 
amulets,  and  especially  adornments.  The  idea  of  individual 
property  extended  rapidly  as  the  idea  of  individuality  devel¬ 
oped.  Weapons  and  utensils,  and  later  flocks  and  herds,, 
came  to  be  reckoned  by  the  tribe  as  the  property  of  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members.  Last  of  all,  real  estate  also  came  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  the  property  of  individuals.  The  new  institution  is  a 
new  form  of  consumption,  a  new  use  for  what  is  produced. 
In  connection  with  this  there  arises  a  new  social  stimulus,  the 
love  of  acquisition.  Moreover  property  means  power  over 
one’s  fellow-men,  and  the  love  of  power  is  constantly  acquir¬ 
ing  a  larger  range  as  an  economic  stimulus,  while  it  loses 
power  as  a  political  stimulus.  Such  is  the  reaction  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  on  economic  activity,  and  on  the  stimuli  to  which 
this  activity  is  due. 

Once  more  the  economic  activity  of  society  maybe  viewed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  production.  Production  for  a  market 
follows  circulation;  men  undertake  to  meet  the  market  de¬ 
mand  when  this  is  the  (juickest  and  surest  way  of  satisfying 
their  own  needs.  Property  previously  acquired  must  be  u.sed 
in  production  if  it  be  only  to  support  the  producer  until  he 
can  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  the  exchange  of  his  products, 
so  that  capital  (in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term)  has  been  a 
constant  element  in  every  institution  for  production. 

The  institutions  by  which  production  has  been  carried  on 
have  varied  exceedingly  in  different  ages,  and  each  form  has 
been  the  basis  of  a  particular  type  of  social  life.  The  earliest 
organized  form  of  production  was  some  kind  of  slavery.  In- 
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crtia  is  an  almost  universal  characteristic  of  savage  races; 
men  only  work  under  compulsion,  either  spasmodically,  un¬ 
der  the  compulsion  of  recurriiifj  needs,  or  under  the  compul¬ 
sion  of  superior  human  authority.  Unproductive  as  slave- 
labor  .seems  to  us,  it  was  a  genuine  means  of  production,  which 
was  immensely  better  than  none.  Feudalism,  and  the  guild- 
system  which  in  many  places  succeeded  feudalism,  were  de¬ 
cided  advances  on  slavery.  The  serf  was  trained  through 
many  centuries  of  partial  freedom  until  he  could  accomplish 
distinctly  more  in  the  time  which  was  his  own  than  in  the 
time  which  was  his  lord’s.  The  system  of  production  in  the 
home  and  the  small  shop,  and  the  system  of  production  in 
large  factories,  are  later  forms  which  the  institutions  for  pro¬ 
duction  have  assumed.  The  historical  classification  of  types 
of  production,  and  the  classification  of  institutions  for  pro¬ 
duction  to-day,  are  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  each 
institution  has  risen  from  some  simpler  form  that  had  the 
same  end.  And  within  the  general  lines  thus  determined,  the 
degree  of  complexity  is  another  difference  between  particular 
groups  for  production;  from  this  standpoint  also  groups  for 
production  are  classified  according  to  the  simpler  forms  from 
which  they  have  ari.sen. 

In  the  pre.sent  article  I  have  attempted  to  show:  (i)  that 
the  scientific  classification  of  social  phenomena  must  start 
with  the  recognized  fact  that  they  sprang  from  a  few  simple 
.sources,  and  must  seek  to  classify  them  genetically;  (2)  that 
inasmuch  as  the  motive  power  in  society  is  found  in  the  needs 
and  emotions  of  individuals,  the  generally  accepted  classifica¬ 
tion  of  these  needs  furnishes  the  key  to  the  natural  classifi¬ 
cation,  first  of  social  activities  and  then  of  social  institutions; 
and  (3)  that  by  the  use  of  this  principle  a  complex  set  of 
social  phenomena  (e.  g.  the  economic  phenomena)  is  defined 
from  other  sets  of  social  phenomena,  and  that  the  principle 
is  adequate  for  the  further  classification  of  this  set  of  phe¬ 
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ARTICLE  X. 

A  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  BE  MIS. 

So  many  caricatures  of  the  attitude  of  the  writer  on  many 
social  and  economic  problems  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
press,  that,  while  the  editors  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  have 
no  doubt  of  the  facts,  they  have  thought  that  some  of  their 
readers  might  like  a  brief  statement  on  the  subject. 

A  skilled  swordsman  has  declared  that  with  two  cuts  of  his 
rapier  he  could  so  disfigure  a  man’s  face  that  his  own  wife 
would  not  recognize  him,  and  a  Chicago  editor  claims  the 
ability  to  do  it  with  one  “cut.”  The  story  is  credible,  for  of 
late  the  writer  has  even  been  unable  to  recognize  himself  in 
the  distorted  mental  image  left  after  these  strokes  of  some  of 
the  writers  for  the  press. 

It  seemed  fitting,  therefore,  that  in  assuming  part  of  the 
sociological  editorship  of  so  strong  a  magazine  as  this,  the 
writer’s  real  attitude  should  be  made  plain  toward  some  of 
the  great  questions  that  will  subsequently  require,  from  time 
to  time,  more  detailed  notice. 

TRIVATE  PROPERTY  TO  BE  RESPECTED. 

In  the  first  place,  the  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  his  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  main  features  of  the  established  social  and 
industrial  order  as  the  best  for  which  the  present  generation, 
at  least,  is  fitted.  Private  ownership  of  most  of  the  capital 
and  of  other  forms  of  property  of  the  world  is  a  necessity  to¬ 
day,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  so  for  a  longer  period  than  we 
are  able  to  look  forward  to  (or  than  the  lifetime  of  any  now 
on  this  planet). 
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EXISTING  EVILS  TO  HE  REMEDIED. 

To  point  out  serious  defects  and  injustices  in  our  existing 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  and  to  suggest  practicable 
improvements,  must  never  be  confounded  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  desire  of  some  to  overthrow  our  institutions  altogether 
and  break  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Not  a  think¬ 
ing  man,  however,  of  any  school  of  thought  can  be  found  who 
will  seriously  defend  all  existing  conditions.  Every  political 
and  religious  organization,  every  benefit-club,  trade  union, 
civic  federation,  or  good-government  club  is  proof  of  discon¬ 
tent  with  existing  abuses,  and  of  a  determination  to  make 
things  better.  All  progress  comes  from  efforts  toward  an 
ideal  that  is  superior  to  past  or  present  realities. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA. 

America  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  “  the  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,”  where  each  one  might  develop  his  individuality  and 
the  powers  that  God  has  given  him.  Hut  to-day  the  practical 
exhaustion  of  good  government  land,  the  increasing  amount 
of  capital  needed  for  business  success,  the  problem  of  the  un¬ 
employed,  the  degrading  conditions  of  tenement-house  life  and 
child-labor  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our  rapidly  growing  cities, 
and  the  part  which  unscrupulousness  and  monopoly  play  in 
the  acquisition  of  many  large  fortunes  confront  us  on  every 
hand.  Under  these  changed  conditions,  new  social  forces  must 
be  called  into  action,  if  America  would  continue  to  extend  to 
all  anything  approaching  equality  of  opportunity. 

N.\TURAL  RIGHTS. 

If  there  be  any  natural  right  or  social  expediency, — and 
those  who  deny  the  first  admit  the  second,  and  vice  versa, 
— then  the  most  fundamental  of  all  rights  or  of  means  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  public  weal  was  expressed  by  Francis  Lieber, 
when  he  wrote:  “  I  am  a  man:  therefore  I  have  the  right  to 
be  a  man”;  that  is,  I  have  the  right  to  ask  from  society,  and 
society  will  ultimately  find  it  profitable  to  grant  me,  such  an 
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environment  as  will  enable  me  to  develop  my  manhood.  So¬ 
ciety  may  not  yet  find  it  possible  to  secure  such  environment, 
but  it  must  work  toward  it.  To  take  this  stand  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  influence  of  per¬ 
sonal  character  on  circumstance  as  well  as  of  circumstance  on 
character.  Simply,  in  emphasizing  the  one,  we  must  not  over¬ 
look  the  other,  as  do  many  public  speakers  on  the  one  hand 
and  socialists  on  the  other. 

TRUK  CONSERVATISM  INVOLVES  CONSTANT  REFORMS. 

If  Christ  taught  anything,  it  was  justice  toward  our  brother- 
man  and  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak  to  become 
strong.  1"' actory  and  sanitary  legislation  and  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  rigidly  enforced,  reforms  in  taxation  that  will  provide 
for  payment  according  to  ability  to  pay,  and  such  public  reg¬ 
ulation  or  ownership  of  monopolistic  industries  as  experiment 
shall  prove  practicable,  must  be  considered  as  in  the  interest  of 
true  conservatism.  Such  measures  are  in  accord  with  many 
recognized  principles  of  English  and  American  law  and  are 
necessary  for  appeasing  that  sense  of  social  injustice  which  to¬ 
day  is  so  rapidly  spreading. 

THE  PROllLEM  LARGELY  ETHICAL. 

The  problem  is  largely  an  ethical  one,  and  can  best  be  met 
by  such  a  revival  of  religion  on  its  social  side  as  will  lead  to 
a  keener  social  conscience.  There  is  room  for  honest  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  government  should  own  the 
railroads  or  have  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  none  as  to  the 
hypocrisy  and  criminality  involved  in  the  all-too-common 
bribery  of  assessors,  city  councils,  and  state  legislatures  by 
those  who  pose  as  our  best  citizens,  and,  in  our  cities  at  least, 
by  too  many  who  are  pillars  of  our  churches. 

The  insistence  on  the  decalogue,  and  on  a  considerate  treat¬ 
ment  of  employees  by  their  employers,  and  on  the  duty  of  soci¬ 
ety  toward  the  child  and  the  dwellers  in  our  tenement  houses 
is  dangerous  radicalism  only  to  those  of  perverted  moral  sense 
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or  to  those  who  are  directly  profiting  by  unrighteousness. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  SOCIALISTIC  POSSIBILITIP:S. 

In  a  country  where  socialism  is  wrongly  classed  with  its  an-  • 
tithesis,  anarchy,  and  where  many,  though  not  all,  professed 
socialists  are  materialistic,  narrow,  dogmatic,  and  revolution¬ 
ary,  even  a  Fabian  Socialist  of  the  present  English  type,  who 
looks  forward  to  a  very  gradual  and  peaceful  absorption  of  all 
machine  and  monopolistic  industries  by  the  state  and  city, 
would  almost  hesitate  to  be  called  a  socialist.  In  neither  sense 
can  those  be  classed  as  socialists  who  are  not  at  all  sure  as  to 
what  form  will  be  taken  a  century  hence  by  those  industries 
now  considered  competitive.  The  writer  himself  has  no  doubt 
that  in  ordinary  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  mercantile 
pursuits  private  initiative  with  all  its  defects  and  injustice 
works  better  to-day  than  would  public  management.  With 
the  higher  ethical  development  of  the  next  fifty  years  and  with 
probably  a  marked  increase  of  public  regulation  and  over¬ 
sight,  private  ownership  of  most  forms  of  capital  seems  likely 
to  hold  very  largely  its  own,  at  least  for  many  decades,  in  all 
but  monopolistic  industries. 

THE  SOCIALIZING  OK  N.\TIONAL  MONOPOLIES. 

In  the  latter,  such  as  gas,  water,  electric  light,  street  trans¬ 
portation,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  and  the  railroad,  the 
trend  of  things  and  the  logic  of  the  situation  point  most  de¬ 
cidedly,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  gradual  and  at  least  experimental 
trial  of  public  ownership.  Thousands  of  our  most  thought¬ 
ful  people,  who  are  far  from  being  socialists,  agree  in  this. 
The  people  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Hamilton,  O.,  and  a  dozen 
other  places  are  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  the  results  of 
public  ownership  of  gas  works  in  their  cities,  as  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  Huddersfield,  England,  with  mu¬ 
nicipal  tramways.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  majority  of 
the  voters  of  these  places  are  impractical  and  dangerous  the¬ 
orists.'*  By  no  means.  Some  call  these  measures  of  moderate 
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extension  of  public  activity  in  the  domain  of  natural  monop¬ 
oly,  “socialistic,”  and  there  is  no  use  in  being  alarmed  thereby. 
The  term,  however,  is  misleading,  for  even  judges  of  the  su¬ 
preme  bench  of  the  United  States,  whom  no  one  calls  socialists, 
believe  in  these  so-called  socialistic  measures. 

The  removal  of  secret  rates  to  favored  shippers  upon  our 
railroads  and  of  some  of  the  present  doubtful  methods  of  rapid 
accumulation  in  other  natural  monopolies  is  likely  to  retard 
the  growth  of  trusts  in  manufactures  and  trade,  which  the 
true  socialist  looks  upon  with  delight  as  the  logical  prelim¬ 
inary  of  socialism. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  HAVE  THEIR  PLACE. 

Since  organization  is  a  necessity  of  the  capitalist,  the  re¬ 
former,  the  philanthropist,  and  even  the  Christian  Endeavorer, 
we  must  be  in  sympathy  with  labor  organizations  and  other 
efforts  of  the  toiler  toward  self-help.  Organized  labor  has  al¬ 
ready  secured  many  reductions  in  hours  of  labor  and  other 
improvements  in  the  wage-contract.  It  has  been  the  chief 
and,  in  most  States,  almost  the  sole  agent  in  securing  restric¬ 
tion  of  child  labor,  the  inspection  of  factory,  mine,  and  sweat 
shop,  the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  and 
other  great  and  needed  blessings.  A  large  and  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  proportion  of  our  over  eighty  national  trade  unions,  with 
their  membership  of  about  five  hundred  thousand,  spend  more 
every  year  in  relief  of  their  sick,  unemployed,  or  otherwise 
needy  members  than  on  strikes  and  the  salaries  of  officials. 
In  Chicago,  in  the  hard  winter  of  1893-94,  public  and  private 
relief  agencies  were  hardly  ever  called  on  to  relieve  a  member 
of  a  labor  organization. 

ABUSES  ENDANGER  EVERY  GOOD  MOVEMENT. 

But  the  writer  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  present  corrupt 
leadership  of  some  of  our  trade  unions,  and  to  the  tendencies 
to  violent  treatment  of  the  non-union  man,  and  to  the  low 
moral  tone  generally  of  the  labor  movement  in  some  places  in 
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this  country,  though  it  must  be  granted  that  much  of  busi¬ 
ness  ethics  is  no  better  and  that  the  officers  of  our  labor  unions 
average  as  well  as  do  the  city  councils  elected  by  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  large  cities.  It  is  not  so  much,  however,  because 
of  greater  moral  development,  as  of  greater  need,  that  the  mass 
of  wage-workers  appeals  to  us.  A  better  ethical  development 
and  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  self-sacrifice  in  the  interest  of 
juster  social  conditions  is  the  fundamental  obligation  upon  us 
all.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  as  Christians  to  be  reformers, — 
in  a  wise  and  conservative  spirit,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  true  re¬ 
formers.  “  No  one,”  as  a  prominent  clergyman  has  said,  “  can 
be  a  Christian  who  is  not  a  reformer.” 

In  this  spirit  of  conserving  the  great  preponderance  of  good 
in  our  social  order,  while  striving  for  its  betterment  and  for  a 
nearer  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  the  writer 
assumes  for  one  year  the  responsible  duties  of  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  upon  so  honorably  and  widely  known  a  magazine  as  the 
Bibliothfxa  Sacra. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

MONOPOLY  BY  PATENTS. 

BY  Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 

In  the  excellentworkby  Professor  John  Bascom,  of  Williams 
College,  on  “Social  Theory,”  just  published  by  Crowell  and 
Company,  the  subject  of  patents  receives  a  brief  treatment  of 
two  and  one-half  pages.  Professor  Bascom  has  not  assumed 
to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively.  He  makes  only  two  points: 
(i)  patent  laws  allow  unreasonable  profits,  which  go  not  to 
the  inventor,  but  to  the  capitalist  or  entrepreneur;  and  (2) 
that  injustice  is  caused  by  delay  in  issuing  patents.  The  sec¬ 
ond  point,  without  doubt,  is  wisely  urged,  but  it  is  of  small 
importance  comparatively.  Professor  Bascom  assumes  that 
inventors,  as  a  rule,  are  defrauded  of  their  rights  by  receiving 
an  unjust  proportion  of  profits,  made  upon  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  devices  under  their  patents,  because,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  inventions  prove  valuable  and  enrich, not  the  inventor, 
but  others.  It  is  an  inference  not  at  all  warranted  from  the 
premises,  and  even  more  remote  from  the  facts  in  the  world 
of  invention. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  of  many  of  the  most  successful  in¬ 
ventions  that  enormous  profits  accrue  to  others  than  to  the 
inventors;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for 
the  great  majority  of  patents  are  not  worth  the  final  fee,  and, 
but  for  the  hope  of  gain,  stimulated  by  the  more  successful 
ones,  would  never  be  taken  out  of  the  Patent  Office.  The 
instances  often  cited,  where  inventors  have  been  defrauded — 
such  as  the  Colt  revolver  or  the  McCormick  reaper — do  not 
bear  investigation.  Such  public  reports  oftentimes  have  their 
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origin  in  envy  or  prejudice  or  in  the  vainglorying  of  the  in¬ 
ventor.  It  certainly  has  not  been  true  of  Howe,  Pullman, 
Edison,  Bell,  McKay,  and  hosts  of  others,  that  the  inventor  is 
not  properly  rewarded.  Professor  Bascom  says:  “Patent 
laws  are  now  at  fault  in  allowing  them  to  accrue  to  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  those  who  have  appropriated,  not  rendered  the  service 
rewarded  by  them.  It  is  said  that  the  gimlet-pointed  screw 
has  been  worth  to  the  manufacturer  $10,000,000”  (p.  415). 

Now  the  question  is  not.  What  have  the  inventors  of  cer¬ 
tain  successful  devices  received  for  their  inventions.^  but.  Do 
inventors  on  the  whole,  and  as  a  rule,  receive  a  fair  reward 
for  their  services.^  It  is  generally  assumed  that  they  do  not. 
If  such  were  the  case,  however,  to  attempt  to  remedy  it  by 
law  would  be  a  most  chimerical  undertaking,  not  to  say  a 
clear  invasion  of  the  right  of  private  contract,  on  the  part  of 
the  State  that  assumes  to  guarantee  and  protect  that  very 
right.  It  would  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
make  good  bargains  for  inventors  who  are  poor  business  men, 
and  would  involve  an  interference  with  private  rights  that  no 
class  of  men  would  resent  more  strenuously  than  inventors 
themselves.  And  yet  social  critics  imagine  that  the  patent 
laws  could,  and  should,  protect  inventors  from  making  such 
poor  bargains.  Just  how  it  is  to  be  done,  of  course,  no  one 
has  explained. 

The  broad  question  is  one  of  patents  in  general  as  a  form 
of  investment;  of  the  kind  of  ability  required  to  invent;  what 
its  reward  should  be,  and  what  that  reward  really  is;  whether 
patent  laws  can  be  enacted  and  enforced  to  help  inventors  in 
making  good  bargains  or  to  prevent  them  from  making  bad 
ones  when  they  are  enlisting  the  aid  of  executive  ability  and 
capital  to  market  their  ideas;  whether  inventors  themselves 
really  desire  the  enactment  of  such  laws  for  their  protection 
as  assume  that  as  a  class  they  are,  commercially  speaking, 
non  compos  mentis, and  need  legal  guardianship;  and  whether, 
beyond  the  mere  issuing  of  a  patent  with  an  assignable  title 
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in  the  one  who  swears  the  invention  to  be  his  own,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  establishing  of  courts  to  protect  from  infringements 
and  to  enforce  contracts,  there  is  anything  practically  that 
the  State  can  do. 

Inventive  ability  in  mechanics  is  not  of  the  highest  order. 
The  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  It  may  be  inventive  genius 
or  inventive  talent.  Genius  is  creative  and  propulsive,  while 
talent  is  more  intellectual  and  purposeful.  Genius  works  by 
spasms,  and  talent  from  principle.  The  former  is  a  child  of 
the  imagination,  and  not  so  much  of  the  reason.  It  dwells  in 
the  realm  of  fancy,  and  not  of  fact.  The  mind  of  an  inventive 
genius  is  full  of  imagery  and  of  quaint  conceits.  It  is  seldom 
a  mind  that  works  by  rote  or  rule.  It  imagines,  it  dreams,  it 
fancies,  it  pictures.  Hut  such  a  mind,  as  has  been  well  said, 
has  a  kind  of  insanity  that  is  scarcely  amenable  to  ordinary 
laws.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  spasmodic,  erratic,  and  untrust¬ 
worthy.  Paul  Morphy  was  a  most  creative  genius  in  chess, 
but  a  lawyer  of  inferior  ability.  Talmage,  the  pulpit  actor 
and  orator,  whom  so  many  esteem,  to  speak  charitably,  as  sui 
generis,  will  read  out  of  the  Scriptures  what  the  inspired 
writers  never  dreamed  of. 

The  greatest  inventions,  those  that  have  been  of  the  highest 
service  to  mankind  and  the  most  profitable,  from  a  commer¬ 
cial  standpoint,  have  been  the  work  of  geniuses.  The  ordinary 
mind  dreads  too  close  a  practical  contact  with  genius.  We 
prefer  to  view  it  from  a  point  of  delightful  perspective.  It  has 
its  uses,  but,  as  Jane  Carlyle  learned,  it  is  difficult  to  live  with. 
The  best  appreciation  of  it  comes  on  tombstones  and  in  bio¬ 
graphical  dictionaries.  The  mildew  and  dust  of  at  least  a 
century  make  the  most  picturesque  setting,  for  it  hides  de¬ 
fects,  and  leaves  the  character  like  a  lonely  mountain  in  bold 
relief  against  the  sky.  The  defects  and  disagreeable  details 
are  thus  lost  sight  of  in  the  grandeur  of  a  single  view. 

Now,  in  the  marts  of  trade,  the  practical,  hard-headed  busi¬ 
ness  man  too  often  considers  the  inventive  genius  a  crank 
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and  a  visionary.  Commercial  interests  are  founded  upon  the 
safe  and  conservative  basis.  A  genius  is  seldom  that.  In¬ 
ventive  ability  is  usually  a  two-edged  sword  that  can  devise 
improvements  upon  devices  which  it  has  sold,  and  it  can  in¬ 
vent  a  way  to-morrow  to  defeat  the  success  of  what  it  con¬ 
ceived  and  sold  to-day.  Nothing,  in  the  mind  of  an  investor, 
presents  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  safety  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  as  the  very  fertility  of  an  inventor  and  his  ability  to  out¬ 
wit  his  own  inventions.  Let  Mr.  Edison’s  career  in  this  light 
‘testify.  Inventors,  as  a  rule,  have  no  perspective  in  matters 
of  value,and  will  demand  as  much  for  a  poor  invention  as  for 
a  good  one.  They  are  hopeful  natures  that  see  millions  in 
■every  child  of  their  brain.  They  sell  inventions  readily  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sanguine  expectations  from  the  new  and  won¬ 
derful  lines  of  thought  that  they  have  stumbled  upon  since 
breakfast. 

Their  commercial  instincts  are  not  so  fine  that  they  can  be 
relied  upon  to  develop  and  perfect  an  art  till  it  is  an  actual 
business  success,  unless  tied  by  iron-clad  agreements  and 
pressed  by  necessity.  A  celebrated  inventor  is  known  to  have 
sold  five-fourths  of  a  well-known  invention  to  different  parties 
for  a  good  figure,  and  in  another  case  to  have  improved  upon 
his  own  devices  for  a  competing  firm. 

An  inventor  has  the  choice  of  disposing  of  his  ability  in 
one  of  the  following  ways:  He  may  sell  his  time  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  by  the  month  or  year,  in  which  case  he  is  introduced  to 
an  industry  and  to  the  state  of  an  art  by  his  employer,  who 
takes  his  inventions  for  better  or  for  worse.  It  is  usual  to 
pay  a  sum,  additional  to  a  salary,  for  each  patent  granted  by 
the  government,  as  a  stimulus  to  invention.  If  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  patents  issued,  in  such  cases,  one  proves  valuable,  the 
public  quickly  hears  of  that  one  and  of  the  inventor’s  poor 
compensation  for  it,  but  they  never  hear  of  the  ninety  and 
nine  that  went  astray.  An  inventor  may  prefer  to  take  out 
patents  at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  and  in  such  cases  he 
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may  dispose  of  them  by  actual  sale,  by  exclusive  license  on 
royalty,  by  license  not  exclusive,  or  by  territorial  license. 

It  is  not  the  simplest  matter  to  interest  capital  in  the  man« 
ufacture  of  patented  devices,  especially  in  a  new  art;  and  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  do  so  except  by  absolute  sale  or  ex¬ 
clusive  license,  and  the  latter  is  preferable  to  retain  the  con¬ 
tinuous  interest  of  the  inventor.  The  Patent  Office  is  full  of 
valuable  inventions  to-day  waiting  for  capital  and  executive 
ability  to  market  them.  Hence  an  “exploiter”  or  “pro¬ 
moter”  has  come  to  be  a  necessary  agent  in  launching  a  new 
industry  dependent  for  protection  upon  patents. 

Social  critics  overlook  the  fact  that  inventions  are  like  min¬ 
ing  in  one  sense,  not  an  attractive  form  of  investment  for  con- 
servativ'e  investors;  while  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in 
either  of  these  directions  would  be  little  short  of  criminal.  No 
college  would  dare  depend  upon  such  investments  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  its  professors,  for  the  element  of  risk  far  outweighs 
the  hope  of  gain;  but  if  a  college  should  do  so  foolish  an 
act  and  it  should  prove  highly  profitable,  what  right  would  its 
own  economic  professors  then  have  to  decry  the  unusual  ac¬ 
quisition  and  claim  it  was  at  the  expense  of  some  poor  in¬ 
ventor?  So  established  has  become  this  line  of  reasoning, 
that  the  law  of  caveat  emptor  applies  in  the  case  of  patents, 
and  will  be  strictly  enforced  by  the  courts.  An  investor  who 
tampers  with  safety  and  negotiability  for  the  sake  of  increas¬ 
ing  his  rate  of  interest  must  not  seek  the  protection  of  the 
courts  if,  in  the  effort  to  increase  his  gain,  he  loses  his  prin¬ 
cipal. 

More  money  is  squandered  on  devices  that  prove  imprac¬ 
ticable,  or  the  patents  upon  which  break  down,  than  has  ever 
been  made  by  investors  upon  patented  devices.  The  success¬ 
ful  patents,  like  the  profitable  mines,  attract  wide  notice  and 
stimulate  others  to  losses  and  gains,  while  the  unsuccessful  are 
never  heard  of. 

The  conditions  which  must  attend  an  absolutely  successful 
patent  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: — 
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1.  The  art  in  which  the  patent  issues,  should  be  new. 

2.  The  device  should  be  labor  saving. 

3.  It  should  be  of  simple  mechanical  construction. 

4.  The  device  should  be  protected  by  a  patent  with  broad 
claims. 

5.  These  claims  should  be  adjudicated. 

When  all  of  these  conditions  exist,  a  patent  may  be  as  val¬ 
uable  as  government  bonds;  but  few  patents  conform  to  these 
requirements,  and  none  can  have  the  fifth  requirement  until  after 
years  of  prosecution  of  the  rights  granted  under  the  patent  and 
after  expensive  litigation.  After  the  folding  bed  had  been 
manufactured  for  five  years,  the  precise  device  was  discovered 
among  the  old  F.nglish  patents  under  the  head  of  lounges y 
and  the  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  had  overlooked  it  for 
that  very  reason.  The  inventor  had  received  thousands  of 
dollars  of  royalty,  the  investment  was  at  least  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  yet  one  glance  at  the  picture  of  the  English 
device  nullified  the  entire  patent. 

The  prosecution  of  an  industry  protected  by  patents  is  not 
all  smooth  sailing.  The  natural  opposition  of  the  industry  it 
seeks  to  displace,  or  the  competition  of  those  whom  it  would 
undersell ;  the  hatred  of  the  toilers  whose  services  it  dispenses 
with;  the  uncertainty  of  sustaining  the  patent  if  it  be  in¬ 
fringed,  which  is  inevitable  if  it  prove  valuable;  expensive  lit¬ 
igation  to  prosecute  infringers  or  to  adjudicate  the  patent; 
improvements  that  inevitably  follow  and  that  may  render  ma¬ 
chinery,  patterns,  models,  stock  on  hand,  and  even  the  very 
plant  itself,  valueless,  arc  among  the  contingencies.  The  pat¬ 
ent  it.self  expires  in  seventeen  years,  and  its  diminishing  value, 
all  other  considerations  aside,  is  therefore  six  per  cent  a  year. 
When  our  social  critics,  therefore,  attack  p.atents  as  a  source 
of  evil,  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  property,  and  assume  to 
speak  authoritatively,  it  would  be  well  to  go  most  carefully 
into  the  details  and  discover  the  real  ground  for  the  justice  of 
such  an  indictment. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  patent  laws  need  revision, 
but  that  revision  should  be  in  ways  to  make  the  field  more 
attractive  to  investors  no  less  than  to  inventors,  and  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  following: — 

I .  Broad  claims  should  be  granted  with  even  greater  free¬ 
dom  than  now,  but  they  should  be  limited  to  the  definite  art 
described  in  the  patent.  An  English  judge  said  that  a  spoon 
could  not  be  patented  to  feed  a  child  and  again  patented  to 
feed  a  cat.  This  is  not  our  contention.  But  a  broad  claim 
on  a  curved  spoon-handle  should  not  prevent  the  construct¬ 
ing  of  a  curved  handle  on  a  spade.  Edison’s  electric  pen  was 
found  to  have  been  anticipated  by  a  device  for  pricking  holes 
in  paper  known  as  a  cooky-roller  device,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  cooky-rollers  which  the  New  England  housewife  used. 
No  patent  could  issue  to  him  which  would  not  have  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  cooky -roller.  After  diligent  search  the  cooky- 
roller  patent  was  found  in  the  possession  of  an  old  man  in  the 
country,  who  placed  no  value  upon  it,  and  sold  it  for  a  mere 
song.  Our  point  is,  that  a  broad  claim  on  a  cooky-roller 
should  have  been  limited  to  cooky-rollers,  if  granted  at  all, 
and  never  have  been  permitted  to  arrogate  to  itself  a  right  of 
way  and  to  dictate  terms  to  a  new  industry  like  manifold 
printing  through  punctures  made  with  an  electric  pen.  A 
most  valuable  invention  to  prevent  fires  arising  from  rubbish 
receptacles  has  been  refused  a  patent  because  a  woolen-cloth 
machine  had  been  given  a  broad  claim  on  dampening  cloth 
automatically  to  prevent  it  from  singeing.  That  broad  claim 
will  cover  any  device  that  releases  water  automatically,  from 
a  fire  engine  to  a  spray  bath.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  innu¬ 
merable  valuable  inventions,  and  defeats  the  very  end  for 
which  patents  are  granted.  Meanwhile  the  woolen-cloth  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  in  use,  and  never  was  for  any  length  of  time. 

2.  A  patent  should  revert  to  the  government  in  case  it  is 
not  exercised  within  a  specified  time, — say  within  three  years 
from  the  time  of  its  issue.  It  should  then  be  made  possible 
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for  any  one  to  secure  a  license  under  it  by  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  royalty  to  the  government.  This  would  prevent 
putting  experts  upon  certain  arts,  and  securing  patents  for  the 
express  purpose  of  injuring  competitors  and  stifling  growing 
industries. 

3.  It  should  be  made  possible  to  condemn  a  patent  for 
the  public  good,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  land,  but  it  should 
be  done  by  the  government  and  only  by  the  payment  of  its 
appraised  value.  Suppose  that  Bell  had  refused  to  market 
the  telephone,  saying:  “The  patent  is  mine,  I  abhor  money¬ 
making,  I  refuse  to  let  the  public  use  it.”  Under  our  pres¬ 
ent  laws  no  remedy  could  be  found  whereby  the  public  could 
have  secured  the  benefits  of  the  telephone  until  his  patent 
had  expired. 

4.  A  private  person  should  be  able,  by  legal  procedure,  to 
condemn  a  patent  for  specific  uses  remote  from  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  granted.  Jay  Gould  was  the  first  to  attempt 
this  with  a  patent  controlled  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  He  gave  up  the  contest  because  he  secured  it  in 
another  way,  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock. 

By  none  of  these  laws  would  invention  be  discouraged,  but 
the  rather  encouraged,  for  they  would  remove  obstacles  that 
now,  in  many  ways,  block  the  way  of  valuable  inventions. 

These  are  suggestions,  merely,  and  not  an  e.xhaustive  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  most  important  subject  of  monopoly  by  pat¬ 
ents.  Professor  Bascom’s  work  is  the  ablest  book  thus  far 
published  on  the  subject  of  Social  Theory,  or  Sociology,  and 
no  indiscriminate  criticism  is  intended  by  these  suggestions. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  if  the  best  book  on  sociology  will 
not  need  to  be  written,  as  Winsor’s  “Critical  and  Narrative 
History”  was,  by  a  symposium  of  writers  each  one  of  whom 
is  an  authority  upon  the  subject  he  assumes  to  treat.  The 
subject  is  too  vast  for  any  one  writer,  and  a  text-book  by  one 
man  on  such  a  widely  diversified  range  of  subjects  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  some  weak  points. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

SEMITIC  AND  ORIENTAL  NOTES. 

PROFESSOR  SAYCE  ON  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  recent  article  by  Canon  Cheyne  in  defense  of  literary  criticism  has 
drawn  from  Professor  Sayce  a  very  noteworthy  article  in  the  Contempo¬ 
rary  Review,  wherein  he  sets  forth  in  a  very  forcible  way  his  reasons  for 
abandoning  his  former  hospitable  attitude  toward  the  results  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  article  is  significant  for  many  rea¬ 
sons.  It  not  only  shows  that  Professor  Sayce  is  no  longer  fearful  of  losing 
his  standing  by  taking  a  conservative  position  on  this  matter,  but  that  he 
really  feels  that  he  has  his  opponents  "on  the  run.”  Here  are  some  in¬ 
teresting  extracts: — 

“  Let  me  briefly  review  some  of  the  reasons  which  preclude  me  from 
offering  any  longer  the  same  welcome  to  the  method  and  conclusions  of 
the  ‘higher  criticism  ’  that  I  was  prepared  to  accord  to  them  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  fiuestion  turns  is  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  Hexateuch  as  our  critical  friends  would  make  it.  If  the  Pentateifch 
is  really  a  hodge-podge  of  ill-digested  morsels  none  of  which  is  older  than 
the  age  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  while  a  considerable  part  of  them  is  post- 
exilic,  we  may  at  once  give  up  the  contest,  and  follow  our  critical  friends 
whithersoever  they  lead  us.  .  .  .  Moses  will  vanish  no  man  knoweth  where, 
and  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  will 
become  a  mere  series  of  myths  and  popular  legends.  Israel,  according 
to  our  newest  lights,  has  no  history  before  its  settlement  in  Canaan.” 

Then  after  stating  that,  by  this  process,  what  has  been  held  to  be  his¬ 
tory,  becomes  mere  delusion  and  fraud,  and  that  Israel  and  its  religion 
lose  their  necessary  historical  background,  he  has  this  striking  and  pun¬ 
gent  paragraph: — 

“Such  revolutionary  doctrines  re(|uire  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  Hut  what  do  we  actually  find?  Primarily  an  ‘analysis’  by 
certain  Western  scholars  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  what  are  alleged  to 
be  the  original  elements  of  the  text.  The  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
sliced  up  into  minute  fragments  each  of  which  is  ticketed  with  a  kind  of 
algebraic  symbol.  The  beginning  of  a  verse  is  ascribed  to  one  writer  or 
‘source,’  the  middle  of  it  to  another,  and  the  end  of  it  to  a  third.  The 
critic  knows  exactly  what  each  author  wrote  or  pieced  together,  where 
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‘  J  ’  and  ‘  E  ’  dovetail  into  one  another,  or  where  ‘  P  ’  breaks  off  and  ‘  Q  ’ 
commences.  That  this  should  sometimes  happen  in  the  middle  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  of  little  consequence.  The  critic  is  as  cocksure  of  his  ‘analysis’ 
as  he  is  of  the  approximate  age  to  which  each  writer  or  redactor  should 
be  assigned.  A  ‘  polychromatic  edition  of  the  Old  Testament’  is  even 
being  {)ublished  in  America  in  which  the  ‘eminent  biblical  scholars  in 
Europe  and  America’  exhaust  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  the  effort 
to  represent  the  literary  mosaic-work  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  books.” 

Hereupon  Professor  Sayce  presents  the  case  against  the  literary  critics 
with  great  strength  and  thoroughness,  the  special  argument  which  is  most 
powerfully  used  being  that  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
strong  simply  because  the  scientific  test  of  comparison  could  not  be 
brought  against  it.  With  the  great  accessions  to  our  historical  knowledge 
within  the  last  twenty  years  this  comparison  is  now  possible,  and  not  only 
does  it  successfully  confute  the  results,  but  it  also  condemns  the  method 
of  the  literary  critics.  “  The  higher  criticism,"  he  says,  ‘‘  was  triumphant 
only  so  long  as  the  scientific  instrument  of  comparison  could  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  it.” 

That  such  a  discussion  as  the  present  is  in  progre.ss  is  in  itself  a  very 
suggestive  fact.  What  Professor  Sayce  says  about  the  cocksure  attitude 
of  the  literary  critics  is  absolutely  true,  and  was  tolerated  only  because 
of  the  absence  of  some  effective  instrument  by  which  the  evidence  which 
the  literary  criticism  offered  could  be  tested,  as  evidence.  Until  such  a 
test  was  forthcoming,  little  could  be  done,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
legitimate  results  of  the  literary  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
accepted  (juite  generally  with  great  freedom  and  hospitality.  Emboldened 
by  this  reception,  extravagance  was  heaped  upon  extravagance  until  the 
ridiculous  statements  quoted  in  these  notes  from  Professor  Lefevre’s 
"  Race  and  Language’’  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  this  style  of  folly. 

The  appeal  which  Professor  Sayce  makes  to  common  sense  as  a  useful 
element  in  making  a  critical  estimate  is  sound.  And  it  is  the  common 
sense  of  the  church  which  has  held  it  true  to  the  practical  ideal  of  the 
gospel,  when  logically  this  ideal  ought  to  have  been  annihilated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dicta  of  the  critics.  Besides,  the  question  of  evidence  is  a  very 
much  larger  one  than  the  mere  recital  of  probable  linguistic  inferences. 
While  evidence  has  often  a  very  different  real,  from  the  supposed  value 
attached  to  it,  and  while  there  is  always  room  for  different  estimates  of 
the  meaning  and  use  of  a  given  body  of  facts  presented  to  prove  a  doc¬ 
trine,  in  the  long  run,  it  may  be  said  that  common  sense  will  make  the 
fewest  mistakes  and  represent  the  truth  more  nearly  than  the  laborious 
interpretations  and  the  vague  profundities  which  are  too  often  employed. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  during  this  period 
literary  criticism  has  had  no  balance-wheel  of  any  kind.  Theory  was  sim¬ 
ply  matched  against  theory,  and  the  latest  was  no  more  subject  to  scien¬ 
tific  scrutiny  than  the  first,  and  hence  the  abnormal  development  along 
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the  line  of  fancifulness  and  extravagance  was  to  be  expected.  Extreme 
importance  was  attached  to  things  which  were  genuine  enough,  but  which 
did  not  justify  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  It  is  certainly  hard  to 
think  of  the  I'entateuch  as  a  literary  unit.  And  a  rational  theory  of  com¬ 
posite  construction  is  possible  without  making  it  a  “hodge-podge  of  un¬ 
digested  morsels  ”  or  “  literary  hash.’"  But  no  such  theory  will  be  evolved 
which  floes  not  give  adetjuate  weight  to  the  results  of  archaeological  dis¬ 
covery.  A  “polychromatic  edition  of  the  Old  Testament”  certainly  has 
its  ridiculous  aspect;  but  none  the  less  will  it,  as  has  done  a  “Genesis  in 
C'ftlors,”  render  useful  service  along  certain  lines. 

In  the  main,  liowever.  Professor  Sayce’s  contention  must  be  sustained. 
Literary  critics  have  been  irrational  and  absurd  to  a  degree  which  could 
not  have  been  the  case  if  some  means  of  comparison  had  been  possible. 
And  the  very  boldness  of  utterance  and  appearace  of  certainty  which  the 
critics  assumed,  often  led  astray  even  those  who  were  accustomed  to  weigh 
carefully  the  evidence  offered  for  any  proposition  presented  for  accept¬ 
ance.  The  discussion  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  will  be  thoroughly  fruitful  if 
it  leads  to  a  greater  candor  in  the  examination  of  all  the  evidence,  with¬ 
out  bias  in  any  direction.  The  danger  is,  that  we  shall  be  as  extravagant 
again,  in  another  direction,  as  we  have  been  in  literary  criticism.  But 
something  we  have  surely  learned. 


THE  JEWLSH  AND  CHRISTIAN  .SCRIPTURES. 

An  KSTEK.MKi)  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  statement  in  Oc¬ 
tober  Bihliothkca  Sacka  (p.  757)  with  reference  to  the  adoption  by  the 
Christian  church  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews,  saying  that  we  have  made 
“their  Scriptures  our  rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  This  is,  it  is  suggested, 
misleading,  and  not  (juite  honorable  to  the  New  Testament.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  discriminating  chapters 
in  the  Westminster  and  Savoy  confessions  certainly  fill  a  real  place  and 
make  clear  what  might  otherwise  be  misunderstood.  In  so  far  our  corre¬ 
spondent  is  perfectly  right. 

Still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  phrase  “  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,” 
fre<|uently  used,  and  designed  especially  to  make  the  distinction,  is  not 
thoroughly  descriptive,  and  carries  with  it  no  intelligible  meaning.  The 
Christian  church  certainly  has  adopted  the  Old  Testament  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  does  not  discriminate  as  to  the  eciual 
authority  of  both  Testaments  in  so  far  as  their  legitimate  uses  are  con¬ 
cerned.  No  one  pretends  that  the  New  Testament  would  be  either  intelli- 
gihle  or  heljiful,  in  the  broad  sense,  without  the  Old,  while  many  of  its 
greatest  jiassages  would  become  utterly  useless.  One  thing  is  very  cer¬ 
tain,  namely,  that  the  Testaments  are  inseparably  bound  together  for  the 
uses  of  faith  and  worship.  Thus  the  Old  Testament  is  as  much  “Chris¬ 
tian”  Scripture  as  the  New  Testament. 

VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  209. 
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On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  entire  Bible  can  be  alluded  to  as 
“  Jewish  ”  Scripture  the  conclusion  is  not  so  clear,  though  it  must  be  said 
that  there  are  many  things  which  would  warrant  such  a  use  of  the  term. 
The  Christian  religion  is  unquestionably  of  Jewish  origin,  and  depends  for 
its  coherency  and  validity  upon  the  facts  of  Jewish  history  and  experi¬ 
ence.  In  a  still  broader  sense  Christianity  may  be  said  to  be  a  Semitic 
religion,  since  it  sprang  from  Semitic  sources,  and  has  to  this  day  main¬ 
tained  many  of  the  distinctively  Semitic  characteristics.  Classified  on  the 
ethnological  basis,  Christianity  is  Semitic;  classified  on  the  national  basis, 
it  is  undoubtedly  Jewish.  .So  that  it  is  unqualifiedly  historically  accurate 
to  call  the  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments  “  Jewish,”  speaking  on  the  broad 
lines  indicated. 

There  is  in  this  statement  no  necessary  antagonism  to  the  ideas  of  the 
gospel  or  discredit  to  the  gospel.  Indeed  we  still  look  to  those  wonder¬ 
ful  pictures  in  Isaiah  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah  as  furnishing 
our  most  vivid  descriptions  of  the  real  mission  and  method  of  Christ.  The 
gospel  was  undoubtedly  latent  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  which  Paul  had  in  making  the  gospel  acceptable  to  the  Jews  to 
whom  he  preached,  arose  not  from  the  acceptance  of  distinctively  “Jew¬ 
ish”  ideas,  but  rather  from  ideas  which  are  more  properly  described  by 
the  term  “  Judaic,”  and  the  opposition  of  the  gospel  was  rather  to  Judaism 
as  a  religious  institutional  system  than  to  Jewish  ideas  as  these  are  found 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Our  Lord  constantly  appealed  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  urged  their  sufficiency.  Paul’s  great  work  was  to  urge  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Jews  against  the  Judaic  system,  which  had  been  reared 
upon  false  interpretations  of  them.  Indeed  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  main  contention  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  reveal  Christianity,  not  in 
contrast  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  continuation  and  de¬ 
velopment  thereof,  as  against  the  stiff  and  lifeless  formalism  which  had 
been  reared  upon  them,  and  which  Christ  and  his  disci |)les  had  to  con¬ 
test  under  the  name  of  Judaism. 

Thus  understood,  the  allusion  to  the  .Scriptures  of  both  Testaments  as 
“their”  (that  is,  of  the  Jews)  Scriptures  is  not  only  not  improper,  but 
rather  illuminating.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  lofty  tolerance  and  in¬ 
clusive  si)irit  of  the  later  prophets  with  the  institutions  of  Judaism  in  the 
time  of  Christ  to  see  how  far  from  the  spirit  of  Israel’s  religion  the  Jews 
had  departed,  and  how  really  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  our  Lord  had 
for  its  first  object  a  return  to  the  sources  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Indeed 
it  may  fairly  be  (luestioned  w'hether  Paul  ever  rose  to  any  greater  height 
of  religious  charity  than  is  found  in  some  of  these  same  prophets. 

Thus  the  use  of  these  terms  becomes  more  clear.  If  we  say  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Scriptures,”  we  ought  to  mean  the  accepted  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  without  any  discriminatioM.  If  we  say  the  “Jewish 
Scriptures,”  we  ought  to  mean  the  same  books,  but  from  the  ethnological 
or  national  point  of  view;  while  “Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures”  is  ut- 
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terly  misleading,  and  cannot  legitimately  mean  anything  that  makes  the 
term  either  necessary  or  useful. 


CUNEIFORM  ORIGINALS  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Without  accepting  all  of  the  extravagances  of  the  literary  analysts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  it  still  stands,  as  one  of  the  best  attested  results  of  Old 
Testament  criticism,  that  the  Pentateuch  as  we  have  it  is  a  composite, 
and  has  in  it  more  or  less  distinct  traces  of  various  documents  which  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  our  present  records.  This  general  statement 
will  probably  not  be  very  seriously  challenged  by  anybcnly.  This  accepted, 
the  questions  immediately  arise.  What  of  the  originals  themselves?  When 
and  where  were  they  written?  and  Have  we  any  reasonable  hope  of  ever 
knowing  anything  about  them? 

A  few  years  ago  these  ([uestions  would  have  elicited  little  in  the  way  of 
reply.  Our  knowledge  was  so  limited,  and  the  room  for  intelligent  con¬ 
jecture  even  was  so  small,  that  little  could  be  offered  as  suggesting  any¬ 
thing  about  the  primary  documents  which  were  woven  together  to  make 
our  present  narrative.  But  now  this  has  all  been  changed.  Conjectures  are 
not  only  possible,  but  they  may  be  presented  as  very  reasonable  guesses 
with  a  good  deal  of  presumption  in  their  favor. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  Bliss  at  Tell-el-Hesy,  the  re¬ 
cently  exhumed  site  of  Lachish,  together  with  the  various  finds  of  beads, 
vases,  inscriptions,  and  other  evidences  dating  from,  say,  800  to  1400  B.  c., 
give  very  fair  reason  for  believing  that  further  <liscovery  will  carry  our 
chronology,  with  historical  material  to  vouch  for  it,  still  further  back,  and 
possibly  back  to  the  very  Mosaic  period  itself.  What  if  the  suggestion 
recently  made  in  England,  that  possibly  the  originals  of  the  various  Pen- 
tateuchal  narratives  written  in  the  cuneiform  characters  may  be  found, 
should  really  turn  out  to  be  true,  and  we  should  find  ourselves  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  documents  from  which  our  present  writings  were  arranged? 

This  is  by  no  means  so  unlikely  as  at  first  sight  it  looks.  It  is  no  more 
chimerical  than  it  would  have  been  some  years  ago  to  predict  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  an  Assyrian  original  or  parallel,  as  one  may  ch(K)se  to  view  it,  of 
the  Deluge  story,  and  yet  this  has  come  to  pass.  It  is  an  entirely  possible 
occurrence,  and  even  more  than  possible,  even  if  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
could  be  regarded  as  probable.  Still,  so  many  strange  things  have  come 
to  pass  lately,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  as  serious  history  so 
many  matters  which  the  critics  had  positively  assured  us  were  myths,  or 
survivals  of  folk-lore,  or  one  thing  or  another,  that  we  are  more  easily  led 
to  believe  that  we  may  some  day  actually  have  before  us  cuneiform  orig¬ 
inals  of  the  Pentateuch  or  more  properly,  possibly,  of  its  various  sub- 
stratal  documents. 
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Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  work  in  this  direction  which  could  be  done 
by  the  linguists  themselves  would  be  to  examine  very  carefully  the  age  of 
the  vocabularies  of  the  oldest  of  the  Pentateuchal  documents,  and  sift 
out,  if  possible,  the  more  ancient  from  the  words  of  later  origin  or  form, 
and  this  might  reveal  to  what  extent  these  narratives  as  we  have  them  in 
our  i»resent  form,  have  a  verbiage  wliich  could  be  traced  in  the  Assyrian 
documents  which  we  already  have.  The  percentum  of  words  which  have 
an  Assyrian  efjui valent,  ajiart  from  the  cognate  connection,  would  easily 
show  the  [)ossibility,or  even  the  probability,  of  transcription  from  Assyrian 
originals:  and  this  in  turn  would  lead  to  a  closer  inspection  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  them  with  reference  to  Assyrian  parallelisms.  This  is  in  the 
line  of  a  suggestion  made  at  the  Ninth  International  Oriental  Congress, 
which  urged  more  direct  work  with  the  language  itself,  in  the  hope  of 
producing  so  much  material  for  comparison  as  to  make  the  argument 
more  useful,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  for  inferential  uses.  At  all  events 
there  is  here  a  very  interesting  possibility,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  persistent  investigation  will  lead  to  important  and  startling 
results. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MR.  ROMANES  AND  MR. 

GULICK. 

Since  the  article  by  Mr.  Gulick  on  “Christianity  and  the  Evolution  of 
Rational  Life”  and  our  introductory  note  to  it  were  in  print,  the  prelim¬ 
inary  correspondence  which  called  it  forth  has  come  into  our  hands  with 
permission  to  make  it  public.  The  case  is  so  interesting  that  we  can  ren¬ 
der  no  greater  service  to  the  truth  than  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege. 

Under  date  of  December  25,  i8<p,  Mr.  Romanes  wrote  to  Mr.  Gulick  a 
somewhat  lengthy  letter,  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  matters  relating  to 
a  discussion  he  was  then  carrying  on  with  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Romanes,  in  support  of  his  side  of  the  contention,  was 
making  free  use  of  material  furnished  him  by  Mr.  Gulick.  After  con¬ 
cluding  the  strictly  scientific  part  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Romanes  turns  to 
thoughts  which  were  even  then  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

“For  a  long  time  past  I  have  been  meditating  upon  the  possibility  of 
putting  to  you  a  question  which  I  have  feared  you  might  deem  unpardon- 
ably  impertinent,  and  this  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  But  on  this  Christ¬ 
mas  day  I  cannot  avoid  the  ‘cumulative’  temptation.  My  only  excuse  is 
the  twofold  statement  that  the  question  is  not  put  from  any  merely  idle 
curiosity,  and  that  it  is  put  on  account  of  the  very  great  value  which  I  at¬ 
tach  to  the  extraordinary  analytical  powers  of  your  thought. 

“The  question  which — for  my  own  benefit  alone — I  want  to  ask  is.  How 
is  it  that  you  have  retained  your  Christian  belief?  Looking  to  your  life,  I 
know  that  you  must  have  done  so  conscientiously:  and,  looking  to  your 
logic,  I  e(|ually  know  that  you  cannot  have  done  so  without  due  consid¬ 
eration.  On  what  lines  of  evidence, therefore, do  you  mainly  rely?  Years 
ago  my  own  belief  was  shattered — and  all  the  worth  of  life  destroyed — 
by  what  has  ever  since  appeared  to  me  overpowering  assaults  from  the 
side  of  rationality;  and  yoiits  is  the  only  mind  I  have  met  with,  which, 
while  greatly  superior  to  mine  in  the  latter  respect,  appears  to  have 
reached  an  opposite  conclusion.  Therefore  I  should  like  to  know  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  how  you  view  the  matter  as  a  whole;  but  if  you  think  the  ques- 
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tion  is  one  that  I  ought  not  to  liave  asked,  I  hope  you  will  neither  trouble 
to  answer  it,  nor  refuse  to  accept  in  advance  niy  apology  for  putting  it. 

"Gkokgk  J.  Romaxks.” 

Mr.  Gulick’s  reply  was  written  from  Osaka,  Japan,  March  7,  1891.  The 
part  of  it  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand  is  as  follows: — 

“In  resi)()nse  to  your  iiifjuiries  as  to  my  views  concerning  the  main 
lines  of  Christian  evidence,  I  have  written  out  a  few  thoughts  which  1  en¬ 
close  with  this.  They  only  suggest  certain  methods  of  approach  to  the 
subject  which  seem  to  me  helpful  in  reaching  right  conclusions.  If  a 
fuller  statement  of  my  thoughts  on  any  p«>int  is  desired,  I  shall  be  very 
willing  to  give  what  I  can,  though  I  have  the  feeling  that  my  best  thoughts 
are  crude  compared  with  what  is  accessible  to  you  in  such  a  center  as  Ox¬ 
ford. 

“Still  I  know  there  are  some  advantages  in  ‘  isolation,’ and  a  missionary 
^  has  some  special  op[)ortunities  for  certain  lines  of  direct  observation. 

‘If  I  knew  what  part  of  the  subject  was  engaging  your  thought,  I 
should  possibly  be  able  to  make  suggestions  that  would  avail  more,  even 
if  1  am  not  able  to  give  any  new  light.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  compare 
notes  on  any  point. 

"  V’ours  truly, 

“John  T.  Gulick.” 

So(tn  after  this  correspondence,  it  is  evident  from  passages  in  Romanes’ 
volume  entitled  “  Darwin  and  After  Darwin,’’  published  in  i8<;2  (pp.  411- 
418),  that  his  views  were  undergoing  important  modifications.  Instead  of 
maintaining  then,  as  formerly,  that  natural  science  was  “a  virtual  nega¬ 
tion  of  God,’’  he  says: — 

“  Like  all  previous  advances  in  cosmological  theory  which  have  been 
wrought  by  the  advance  of  science,  this  latest  and  greatest  has  been  that 
of  revealing  the  constitution  of  nature,  or  the  method  of  causation,  as 
everywhere  the  same.  Hut  it  is  evident  that  this  change,  vast  and  to  all 
appearance  final  though  it  be,  must  end  within  the  limits  of  naturai  causa¬ 
tion  itself.  'I'he  whole  world  of  life  and  mind  may  now  have  been  an¬ 
nexed  to  that  of  matter  and  energy  as  together  constituting  one  magnifi¬ 
cent  dominion,  which  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  same  rule,  or  method 
of  government.  Hut  the  ulterior  and  ultimate  (|uestion  touching  the  nat¬ 
ure  of  this  government  as  mental  or  non-mental,  [lersonal  or  impersonal, 
remains  exactly  where  it  was.  Indeed,  this  is  a  (juestion  which  cannot  be 
affecteil  by  any  advance  of  science,  further  than  science  has  proved  her¬ 
self  able  to  dispose  of  erroneous  arguments  based  upon  ignorance  of  nat¬ 
ure.  For  while  the  sphere  of  science  is  necessarily  restricted  to  that  of 
natural  causation  which  it  is  her  office  to  explore,  the  (|uestion  touching 
the  nature  of  this  natural  causation  is  one  which  as  necessarily  lies  with¬ 
out  the  whole  sphere  of  such  causation  itself:  therefore  it  lies  beyond  any 
possible  intrusion  by  science.  .  .  .  Such  being,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
pure  logic  of  the  matter,  the  proof  of  organic  evolution  amounts  to  noth- 
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ing  more  than  the  proof  of  a  natural  process.  What  mode  of  being  is 
ultimately  concerned  in  this  process — or  in  what  it  is  that  this  process 
ultimately  consists — is  a  question  upon  which  science  is  as  voiceless  as 
speculation  is  vociferous”  (pp.  413-414). 

In  his  earlier  volume  entitled  “A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism,”  by 
Physicus,  published  in  1878,  Mr.  Romanes  had  written: — 

“  Forasmuch  as  I  am  far  from  being  able  to  agree  with  those  who  affirm 
that  the  twilight  doctrine  of  the  ‘new  faith’  is  a  desirable  substitute  for 
the  waning  splendor  of  ‘the  old,’  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that,  with 
this  virtual  negation  of  God,  the  universe  to  me  has  lost  its  soul  of  loveli¬ 
ness;  and  although  from  henceforth  the  precept  to  ‘work  while  it  is  day’ 
will  doubtless  but  gain  an  intensified  force  from  the  terribly  intensified 
meaning  of  the  words  that  ‘the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,’ 
yet  when  at  times  1  think,  as  think  at  times  I  must,  of  the  appalling  con¬ 
trast  between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed  which  once  was  mine,  and 
the  only  mystery  of  existence  as  now  I  find  it, — at  such  times  I  shall  ever 
feel  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pang  of  which  my  nature  is  sus¬ 
ceptible.” 

It  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  significant  of  the  trend  of  modern  thought,  to 
learn  that  this  noble  mind  came  at  last  to  see  the  truth  more  clearly  as 
foreshadowed  in  his  posthumous  volume  ‘‘Thoughts  on  Religion,”  re¬ 
viewed  in  our  last  number.  After  perusing  this  volume,  one  is  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  from  Canon  Gore,  his  spiritual  adviser,  that  Mr.  Romanes 
“  returned  before  his  death  to  that  full,  deliberate  communion  with  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  been  conscien¬ 
tiously  compelled  to  forego.”  It  is  significant,  also,  that  a  few  days  after 
her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Romanes  wrote  to  Mr.  Gulick,  telling  how  Mr. 
Romanes  was  engaged  in  literary  work  until  an  hour  before  his  death, 
and  then  adds:  ‘‘  His  unselfishness  and  patience  during  these  two  years 
was  something  marvelous;  and  during  the  last  few  months  he  had  seen 
his  way  to  facing  many  difficulties,  and  God  had  given  him  light  and  help.” 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  W.  HEMIS 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  editors,  Professor  Edward  W.  Hemis,  late  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to  write  regularly  for  the  IJin- 
LiOTHi'X'A  Sacra  for  1896,  giving  especial  attention  to  applied  ethics, 
economics,  and  civics.  This  invitation  was  extended  to  Dr.  IJemis  be¬ 
cause  we  desire  that  our  readers  shall  become  acfiuainted  with  him  and 
with  the  departments  of  thought  to  which  he  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  he  is  an  undoubted  authority,  such  as  municipal,  monop¬ 
oly,  and  labor  i)roblems. 

THK  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

of  the  natural  monopolies,  with  which  his  name  has  been  largely  asso¬ 
ciated,  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  many  of  the  best 
economic  thinkers  of  to-day.  However  widely  scholars  may  differ  as  to 
the  precise  amount  of  injustice  inherent  in  our  present  social  system,  and 
however  strong  may  be  the  contention  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining 
the  ideal,  there  is  a  growing  conviction  and  a  greater  unanimity  among 
them  as  to  the  desirability  and  probability  of  the  ultimate  public  owner¬ 
ship  of  public  works  and  franchises. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PROFESSOR  R.  T.  ELY 
in  this  direction  has  been  far-reaching  and  beneficial,  and  it  is  quite  need¬ 
less  to  explain  that  Dr.  Hemis  is  one  of  his  best  pupils  and  most  earnest 
followers. 

It  is  in  this  department  of  thought,  no  less  than  in  others,  that  Dr.  He¬ 
mis  is  an  authority,  and  we  are  (juite  sure  that  our  rea<lers  will  discover 
no  banks  of  fog  or  no  mists  from  Lake  Michigan  rolling  in  upon  them  to 
obscure  the  subjects  upon  which  he  writes. 

THE  SENSELESS  CHARGE  OF  BEING  SOCIALISTIC 
is  brought  just  here  against  such  writers  as  Professor  Ely  and  Professor 
Hemis.  Hut  it  has  its  origin  in  a  want  of  discrimination  as  to  what  so¬ 
cialism  really  is. 

A  consistent  socialist  advocates  the  ultimate  ownership  by  the  State  of 
all  the  means  of  production.  This  must  include,  of  course,  the  natural 
monopolies.  Hence,  the  advocate  of  the  municipal  ownership  of  water- 
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works,  gas  and  electric-lighting  plants,  is  by  the  indiscriminating  esteemed 
a  socialist.  It  is,  however,  simply  a  plain  case  of  the  undistributed  mid¬ 
dle.  An  apple  is  round,  a  base  ball  is  round,  therefore  an  apple  is  a  base 
ball.  It  does  not  follow  that  if  John  Wanamaker  favored  the  government 
control  of  the  telegraph,  and  if  the  socialists  do  the  same,  that  Mr.  Waii- 
amaker  is,  therefore,  a  socialist. 

The  public  will  easily  go  further  and  identify  the  advocate  of  munici¬ 
pal  ownership  of  the  natural  monopolies  not  only  with  the  most  radical  of 
socialists,  but  even  with  the  anarchists.  Anarchists  believe  in  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  society  into  groups  which  shall  themselves  be  autonomous 
and  independent  of  ail  government. 

THE  TREND  OF  THE  COMPETITIVE  SYSTEM, 
we  must  frankly  admit,  is  rapidly  towards  combinations,  trusts,  and  mo¬ 
nopolies,  or,  in  other  words,  cooperation.  The  laws,  moreover,  seem  un¬ 
able  to  control  them  even  when  adeijuate  laws  are  enacted  for  the  express 
purpose.  It  is  not  the  simplest  matter  to  define  a  trust  and  todistinguish 
it  from  a  lawful  combination,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  prove 
that  comjietition  is  actually  suspended  by  such  a  combination.  This  de¬ 
velopment  or  stage  in  the  evolution,  if  such  it  be,  of  an  itleal  social  con¬ 
dition  is  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  and  deepest  solicitude  by  all 
economic  scholars. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as 

COMMERCIAL  OR  ECONOMIC  HYPOCRISY 
no  less  than  religious,  and  their  spirit  and  purpose  are  precisely  similar^ 
to  evade  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  to  observe  most  carefully  its  letter. 

The  conditions  now  existing  in  our  social  and  industrial  life  are  growing 
each  day  to  resemble  the  religious  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of 
Christ.  The  punctilious  keeping  of  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  most  fla¬ 
grant  violation  of  its  spirit  permeate  the  monopolies  and  trusts  that 
threaten  the  life  of  this  republic  to-day,  as  the  same  spirit  and  purpose 
threatened  and  did  overthrow  Judaism.  What  the  outcome  will  be  none 
can  foretell. 

THE  SOCIALIST  RELIEVES 

that  the  entire  competitive  system  must  break  down  and  be  succeeded 
hy  one  of  cooperation,  controlled,  regulated,  and  managed  by  the  State. 
Socialists  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  about 
this  radical  change,  for  the  connecting  link  is  yet  utuliscovered.  Some 
believe  that  this  must  come  by  revolution,  and  not  by  evolution.  Thus 
they  range  from  the  harmless  dreamer,  possessed,  it  may  be,  of  the  high¬ 
est  ethical  ideals,  but  full  of  Utopian  schemes  and  wild  fancies  that  are 
born  of  the  imagination  and  not  of  the  reason,  to  the  designing  apologist 
for  laziness,  shiftlessness,  and  good-for-nothingness;  in  other  words,  from 
the  embryonic  philosojjher  to  the  drones  and  parasites  of  society. 

Now  any  one  with  a  modicum  of  sense  could  read  the  writings  of  Pro- 
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fessf)r  Richard  T.  Ely,  and  of  his  pupil,  Dr.  Hemis,  from  beginning  to 
end  and  discover  no  traces  of  real  socialistic  teaching.  The  charge  arises 
from  a  misconception  of  socialism,  and  from  their  advocacy  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  ownership  of  the  natural  monopolies.  There  is 

ANOTHKR  CLASS  OK  OBJECTORS 

to  such  writers,  and  they  love  not  Ca:sar  less,  but  Rome  more.  They  have 
method  in  their  righteous  indignation,  for  they  fatten  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense,  and  when  their  h(>peof  gain  is  gone  they  shout,  “Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ejihesians.”  'I’hey  are  simply  alarmed  at  the  conclusions  which  Dr. 
Hemis  draws  from  his  investigations  of  facts,  and  they  become  all  at  once 
the  zealous  defenders  of  the  existing  social  and  ecoiunnic  system.  Of 
course  they  are  conservative.  It  is  easy  to  smuggle  prejudice  into  pop¬ 
ular  thought,  but  it  cannot  remain  there  permanently  in  a  civilized  com¬ 
munity. 

DR.  BE.MIS  HAS  SUFFERED 

from  such  a  class,  but  he  is  a  scholarly  and  modest  gentleman  who  has 
awakened  without  purpose  a  publicity  that  is  positively  distasteful  to  him. 
He  is  the  kind  of  a  writer  the  readers  of  the  Hibi.iotheca  Sacra  will  be 
pleased  to  know,  and  we  speak  as  one  who  has  differed  from  him  in  some 
of  his  views.  His  earnest  desire  to  help  the  struggling  classes — and  by 
that  we  mean  the  classes  who  are  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  not  for  its  luxuries— has  led  I’ndessor  Hemis,  in  our  «)pinion,  to  speak 
too  gently  and  to  overlook  too  charitably  the  actual  crimes  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  when  excited  to  violence  at  times  of  strikes.  The  writer  has 
differed  from  Professor  Hemis  at  this  point,  as  the  readers  of  the  Hjbli- 
otheca  Sacra  well  know;^  but,  despite  these  differences,  a  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  has  always  existed,  and  the  result  has  been  a  most  felic¬ 
itous  illustration  of  how  men  of  different  views  may  come  to  see  truth 
more  nearly  alike. 

DR.  BEMIS  IS  RIGHT 

in  assuming  that  the  warmest  friendship  for  the  manual  toilers  is  the 
safety  valve  of  this  Rej>ublic.  We  certainly  agree  with  him  that  if  the 
churches  and  universities  stand  for  avarice,  instead  of  the  desire  to  ac¬ 
quire,  for  wrongs  or  injustice  crystallized  into  law;  and  if  the  wealthy 
shall  control  the  press,  the  pulpits,  the  political  economists,  and  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  country,  and  there  seems  no  remedy  but  by  revolution— then 
revolution  will  come.  Hut  such  a  cr)ntingency  is  remote,  for  the  poor 
may  control  politics  and  in  a  measure  the  press.  'I'he  churches  theoret¬ 
ically  exalt  poverty,  but  practically  many  of  them  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  wealth. 

THE  NEED  OF  THE  WORLD 

is  good-will  no  less  than  wisthmi;  it  is  life  more  than  light.  If  men  of 
opposite  views  would  but  clothe  their  opinions  with  charity  and  show  an 
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earnest  desire  to  see  truth  from  some  point  of  view  other  than  their  own, 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  vexatious  problems  of  industrial  unrest  and  of 
poverty  would  find  a  peaceful  and  happy  solution.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  liiHLiOTHECA  Sacra  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  absolute  virtues  of  the  Christian  religion  to  social  ques¬ 
tions.  It  has,  of  course,  laid  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  unscien¬ 
tific,  but  we  believe  that  what  the  world  needs  is  good-will  more  than 
truth;  it  is  go(Al  works  more  than  good  words;  it  is  better  character  no 
less  than  better  environment. 

The  absence  of  genuine  good-will,  whether  in  commercial  or  religious 
circles,  is  attended  by  frictions  of  every  sort.  'Fhere  is  an  economic  no 
less  than  a  religious  jesuitism  and  hypocrisy.  Economic  jesuitism  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  apologizing  for  a  system  that  works  individual  evil  because  out  of 
it  comes  the  general  good. 

And  what  is  goofl-will  but  the  harmony  of  the  will  with  the  reason, 
which  is  righteousness?  Defined  in  a  term  of  emotion,  it  is  love.  Love  is 
not  sentiment,  even  if  it  does  include  that  bite  noire  of  economists.  It  is  a 
positive,  virile,  and  efficient  purpose  to  be  just  in  all  our  relations  one 
with  another.  It  is  to  love  neighbor,  but  is  also  to  love  one’s  own  higher 
self,  and  to  seek  the  good  of  both.  Such  a  philosophy  is  not  a  waning 
force  in  the  world,  but  an  increasing  and  practical  momentum  that  is  di¬ 
vinely  born  and  <Iivinely  sustained  in  the  wills  of  men.  It  is  a  force  that 
will  yet  permeate  commercial  life  ami  it  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
hv  all  scientific  economists  and  sociologists.  z.  s.  H. 


'‘CHRISTIAN  .SOCIOLOGY”  AGAIN. 

When  we  published  the  symijosium  on  the  propriety  of  using  the  word 
“Christiaji”  as  applied  to  Sociology,*  Professor  Albion  \V.  Small,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  (juite  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  those  who 
assume  to  use  such  a  term.  And  in  the  Itiblical  World  for  December, 
1894,  Pr»)fessor  Shailer  Mathews,  in  s[)eaking  o(  the  writer’s  article  on 
"Christian  Sociology,”^  said:  "He  further  fails  carefully  to  indicate  the 
content  of  sociology  in  general,  or  to  justify  the  use  of  such  an  absurd 
term  as  Christian  Socicdogy  ”  (p.  450). 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Socioloj^y  for  July,  Professor  Small  writes: 
"To  many  j>ossible  readers  the  most  important  <iuestion  about  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Journal  will  be  with  reference  to  its  attitude  toward  ‘Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology.’  The  answer  is,  in  a  word,  toward  Christian  Sociology 
sincerely  deferential,  toward  alleged  ‘  Christian  Sociologists  ’  severely  sus¬ 
picious”  (p.  15). 

Ill  the  same  magazine  Professor  Shailer  Mathews  writes:  "Christian 
Sociology  should  mean  the  socio/o<(y  of  Christ ;  that  is,  the  social  philos- 
*  July,  1895.  1894. 
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ophy  and  teachings  of  Christ,  In  this  restricted  sense  the  term  is  both 
legitimate  and  capable  of  an  at  least  tentatively  scientific  content’’  (p.  70). 
“And  what  is  of  especial  significance,  a  Christian  sociology  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  and  necessary  as  the  complement  of  a  Christian  theology.”  It  will 
rejoice  Dr.  Stuckenberg  and  Dr.  George  Dana  lioardman  to  rea<l  this 
excellent  statement  of  Professor  Mathews  and  to  welcome  this  use  of 
their  term. 

Dr.  .S.  W.  Dike,  in  the  August  Homiletic  Review,  says:  “Christian 
Sociology  as  a  popular  catchword  for  the  science,  or  as  a  phrase  for 
those  who  have  lent  their  minds  to  certain  preconceived  theories  beyond 
recovery,  will  have  its  run.  Hut,  unless  1  greatly  mistake  the  trend  of 
thought,  its  course  among  educated  people  is  nearly  at  an  end.  And  if 
those  who  stand  nearest  the  people  in  pulfiit,  [iress,  and  on  the  platform, 
will  be  careful  in  their  use  of  terms,  the  better  thought  and  usage  will 
prevail  ”  (p.  177). 

Dr.  Dike’s  very  able  article  deserves  more  careful  attention  than  we 
are  able  to  give  it  in  these  notes.  His  definition  of  sociology  will  bear  re¬ 
printing:  “.Sociology  is  that  dejiartinent  of  knowledge  which  deals  in  a 
scientific  manner  with  the  various  phenomena  or  facts,  the  forms  and 
forces  of  associated  human  life,  considered  as  society  and  in  relation  to 
society  as  a  whole”  (p.  175).  His  idea  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  using 
the  words  Christian  Sociology  we  (juote:  “Christianity  is  found  in  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  human  social  life.  Its  institutions  are  part  of  the 
material  of  human  society.  Christianity  is  a  tremendous  social  force,  and 
its  sacred  books  are  a  mine  of  rich  sociological  material,  which  has  been 
hardly  opened  by  the  sociologist  as  it  should  be.  These  resources  are 
therefore  indispensable  to  the  .sociologist.  They  are  so  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  that  he  may  well  treat  them  under  the  appropriately  scientific  title 
of  Christian  Sociology.” 

The  scientific  study  of  Christianity  in  its  social  aspects;  the  social  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Jesus;  the  social  ethics  of  Jesus;  the  [lolitical  economy  of  Je¬ 
sus;  the  Christian  concejition  of  the  ideal  unit  in  society;  the  Christian 
concejition  of  society  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be;  the  Christian  forces 
that  will  make  society  what  it  ought  to  be, — all  such  <iuestions  can  be  best 
classified  and  grouped  and  studied  under  one  head,  and  we  know  of  no 
phrase  which  so  precisely  meets  the  want  as  “Christian  Sociology.” 

The  study  of  sociology,  as  a  science,  will  be  confined  to  narrow  lines 
and  to  few  people,  if  Christian  ideals  and  force.s  are  not  reckoned  with; 
and  if  they  are  reckoned  with,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  is  so  vast  that 
it  is  best  covered,  for  the  general  student  who  is  not  a  specialist,  by  a 
course  in  Divinity  which  can  include  the  natural  history  and  the  natural 
philosophy  of  society.  The  New  Testament  conce[)tion  of  society  as  it 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  will  tnake  it  so,  will  then  leave  courses  in 
scientific  sociology  so  far  behind  in  numbers  and  interest  that  they  will 
practically  drop  out  of  sight,  and  sociology  will  then  be  spoken  of  as  a 
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passing  fad.  We  predict  the  article  “The  Passing  of  Sociology,”  not 
long  hence. 

I'ut,  endowed  with  Christian  philanthropy,  popularized  because  patron¬ 
ized  l)y  Christian  clergymen,  and  having  practical  conclusions  for  work¬ 
ers  in  social  reform,  sociology  must  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  forms,  and  forces  of  associated  life  or  society  as  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament  as  its  greatest  field.  Would  that  be  Christian  Sociology? 
If  it  cannot  do  this,  the  life  ami  permanency  of  the  study  will  well  illus¬ 
trate  the  story  of  the  German  professor  and  the  dative  case.  /.  s.  H. 


SOME  LESSONS  OF  THE  PULLMAN  STRIKE.^ 

Whrn  society  or  an  individual  has  brought  disease  on  itself  by  a  long 
course  of  ignorant  and  reckless  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  no  one  pre¬ 
scription  will  work  an  immediate  cure,  but  a  careful  study  of  our  present 
industrial  condition  will  reveal  many  changes  for  which  we  must  work,  if 
we  would  assist  toward  a  restoration  of  social  health. 

We  will  first  consider  the  lessons  of  the  strike  at  Pullman  and  then  of 
the  sympathetic  railroad  strike.  The  whole  town  of  Pullman,  like  that  of 
Saltaire  in  England,  represents  the  employer  as  in  a  patriarchal  relation 
to  his  help,  owning  all  the  land,  houses,  streets,  gas,  water,  stores,  and,  in 
fact,  everything.  On  the  one  hand,  this  gives  the  employer  dangerous 
power,  liable  to  abuse,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tempts  the  men  to  blame 
the  owner  for  all  their  ills. 

Another  lesson  is  the  imperative  duty  of  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward 
one’s  employees.  Over  three-fourths  of  all  strikes  could  probably  thus  be 
avoi<led.  It  is  by  the  laws  and  social  conditions  created  by  society  that 
business  success  is  rendered  possible.  We  may  justly  demand  in  return 
that  our  great  industrial  generals  shall  do  their  utmost  to  avoid  rebellion 
among  their  employees.  There  is  no  such  thing  to-day  as  absolute  pri¬ 
vate  property  independent  of  obligations  constantly  increasing  to  society. 
To  deny  this  is  to  increase  vastly  our  dangers  and  the  demand  for  com¬ 
plete  ownership,  however  impracticable  such  may  now  seem  to  many 
(including  the  speaker],  of  all  means  of  production. 

Another  lesson  is  the  need  of  a  good  court  of  arbitration,  improving 

[  ^ This  address  by  Professor  Hemis  was  one  of  three  delivered  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago,  July  15,  189;,  at  the  time  of  the 
Pullman  strike.  'I'he  other  speakers  were  the  Rev.  John  H.  Barrows,  D.  U, 
and  Professor  Charles  Zeublin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor 
Bemis  began  this  address  with  the  statement,  that  he  should  give  little 
attention  to  the  violence  incident  to  such  a  strike,  as  that  side  of  thec^ues- 
tion  wouhl  be  ably  and  thoroughly  presented  by  other  speakers.  It  would 
thus  give  him  more  ample  op[)ortunity  to  emphasize  otlier  jioints  which 
he  felt  ought  to  be  done  before  such  an  audience.  VVe  print  this  speech 
in  full,  precisely  as  it  was  spoken,  because  it  is  the  one  which  laid  him 
open  to  the  charge,  by  newspapers  of  a  certain  class,  of  incendiary  talk 
on  an  occasion  of  great  excitement. — Iujitoks.) 
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somewhat  on  that  in  Massachusetts.  Such  a  court  of  three  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  one  from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  chosen  by  them,  one  from  employers,  and  a  third  on  their  recom¬ 
mendation.  Such  a  permanent  court,  if  failing  in  all  efforts  at  concilia¬ 
tion  and  voluntary  arbitration,  should  be  empowered  and  obligated  to 
collect  all  the  pertinent  facts  on  sworti  testimony  and  examination  of  the 
bo^)ks  of  both  parties,  where  over  five  hundred  men  are  employed,  and 
publish  broadcast  these  facts  and  the  conclusions  of  the  board.  Public 
opinion  would  then  be  more  intelligent,  and  therefore  more  effective, 
though  the  decisions  of  the  board  would  have  no  binding  character,  un¬ 
less  both  sides,  as  in  Massachusetts,  should  so  agree  in  advance. 

In  the  ethical  development  that  is  coming,  it  will  doubtless  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  wealthy  corporation  that  has  made  large  profits,  and  is  pos¬ 
sibly  still  doing  so,  should  suffer  very  considerable  losses  in  years  of  de¬ 
pression  before  seriously  cutting  wages. 

In  the  Pullman  strike  there  is  also  the  great  lesson  for  the  men  that 
they  should  adopt  the  long-accepted  methods  of  English  labor  unions, 
and  first  thoroughly  organize  itt  all  competitive  establishments  and  im¬ 
pose  demands  equally  on  all,  so  as  to  remove  the  complaint  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  that  his  rivals  with  lower  wages  can  outbid  him.  The  men  at 
Pullman  were  too  hasty  and  entirely  unorganized. 

Coming  now  to  the  great  railroa»l  strike,  we  notice  that  in  securing  a 
stampede  of  the  members  of  the  older  railway  organizations  into  the 
Strike,  a  serious,  but  surely  not  fatal,  blow  was  struck  at  the  growing 
movement  in  America,  as  in  England,  toward  yearly  contracts  between 
labor  organizations  and  employers.  These  contracts,  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  all  differences  during  the  year,  and  even  the  renewal  of 
contracts  for  a  new  year  by  conciliation  and  arbitration,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  .Some  of  our  American  unions  are  particularly  foolish  in  wasting 
their  strength  on  hopeless  efforts,  and  thus  having  little  strength  left  for 
more  promising  struggles. 

While  sympathetic  strikes  in  ordinary  business,  and  boycotts  by  pat¬ 
rons  or  consumers  in  all  business,  may  be  occasionally  wise,  all  sympa¬ 
thetic  strikes  on  railroads  interfere  too  much  with  the  rights  and  interests 
of  a  third  party,  the  great  traveling  and  business  public,  which  outnum¬ 
bers  the  railroad  employers  and  employees  one  hundred  to  one,  to  he 
looked  on  with  much  favor,  unless  under  the  gravest  provocation.  In  the 
case  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  mines  a  national  court,  with  compulsory 
powers  of  settlement,  and  carefully  selected  so  as  to  do  justice  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  maybe  ere  long  attempted.  The  results  of  such  an  effort  cannot 
easily  be  foreseen. 

Ultimately  government  ownership  of  railroads  seems  likely.  Strikes, 
discriminations  between  shippers,  and  ruin  of  innocent  investors  by  the 
manipulations  of  directors,  would  disappear,  and  the  experience  in  Aus- 
ralia  seems  to  indicate  that  the  people  would  insist  on  civil-service  re- 
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form  in  the  management  and  that  the  results  on  the  whole  would  be  pop¬ 
ular.  Few  in  either  democratic  Australia  or  New  Zealand  wish  to  return 
to  private  management  of  railroads. 

Another  lesson  of  the  strike  is  the  fundamental,  all-embracing  neces¬ 
sity  of  securing  the  merit  system  and  efficiency  in  our  city,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  governments,  not  alone  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  wiser  handling 
of  such  monopolies  as  gas  works,  street  and  steam  railways,  but  even  for 
the  sake  of  an  efficient  police  department.  The  sympathy  of  our  police, 
or  of  those  over  them  in  authority,  with  violence  by  strikers  or  their  sym¬ 
pathizers  is  well  known  to  thousands  in  Chicago.  The  resulting  lawless¬ 
ness  endangers  all  social  peace,  and,  what  is  more,  prevents  more  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  to  secure,  through  the  ballot  and  in  other  intelligent  ways, 
solutions  of  social  problems. 

Unless,  however,  we  who  are  not  wage-earners  in  the  narrow  sense, 
purify  our  modes  of  nominating  or  electing  or  appointing  officials  and 
legislative  bodies,  and  unless  we  stimulate  among  the  general  public  a 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  we 
must  not  wonder  at  the  use  by  the  unscrupulous  or  reckless  minority  of 
wage-workers  of  any  weapons  within  their  reach. 

If  the  railroads  would  expect  their  men  to  be  law-abiding,  they  must 
set  the  example.  Let  their  open  violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  law 
and  their  relations  to  corrupt  legislatures  and  assessors  testify  as  to  their 
past  in  this  regard.  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  the  strikers  in  their  boy¬ 
cott  of  the  railroads.  But  the  railroads  themselves  not  long  ago  placed 
an  offending  road  under  the  ban  and  refused  to  honor  the  tickets  of  that 
road.  Such  boycotts  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  are  no  more  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  than  a  boycott  of  the  railroads  by  the  strikers.  Let  there  be  some 
equality  in  the  treatment  of  these  things. 

With  seventy-nine  per  cent  of  Chicago  of  foreign  parentage,  with  forty- 
four  per  cent  of  our  recent  immigration  coming  from  Russia,  Poland, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  where  standards  of  living  are  low,  and  the 
practice  of  self-government  hardly  known,  we  have  a  tremendous  prob¬ 
lem  upon  our  public  schools,  our  sanitary,  factory,  and  other  departments. 
Might  we  not,  amid  all  the  other  reforms,  lessen  our  difficulties  somewhat 
by  temporarily,  at  least,  keeping  out  those  who  cannot  read  and  write  in 
their  own  language,  and  who  are  largely  from  the  above-mentioned  coun¬ 
tries,  and  are  the  worst  handicap  to  labor  in  all  its  efforts  upward? 

Finally,  let  all,  and  especially  our  great  middle  classes,  study  these 
problems,  study  them  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  remembering  that  all  our 
institutions  are  on  trial,  and  can  only  be  kept  in  their  present  form  by 
proving  themselves  worthy.  Let  it  not  be  said  in  the  future  that  all  of 
Chicago  is  arrayed  in  only  two  great  warring  classes.  Let  all  well-dis¬ 
posed  people  seek  to  attain  moderate,  sensible  reforms,  and  uphold  such 
bodies  as  the  Civic  Federation  and  others  that  may  give  promise  of  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  just  social  conditions.  Edward  W.  Be.mis. 
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AMERICAN  RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  to  the  student  of  industrial  ques¬ 
tions  is  beinj^  rendered  through  the  yearly  i)ublication  of  the  statistics  of 
railways  in  the  United  States,  under  the  able  sui)erintendcnce of  the  Sta¬ 
tistician  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

KEOUCTION  IN  NU.MHKR  EMPLOYED. 

The  advance  sheets  of  his  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  show 
that  the  industrial  depression,  despite  the  large  i)assenger  traffic  of  the 
last  four  months  of  the  World’s  Fair,  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  gross 
earnings  8,5  per  cent  per  mile  and  of  employees  from  873,602  to  779,608, 
or  10.76  per  cent.  'I'he  defiression  was  more  keenly  felt  west  of  Buffalo 
than  east.  The  reduction  of  employees  on  the  roads  between  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Missouri  River  was  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

.STAIULITY  OF  WAGES. 

Yet  among  those  retained,  the  reduction  in  wages  per  day  appears  to 
have  averaged  less  than  three  per  cent,  though  there  may  have  been 
more  days  of  enforced  idleness  than  usual.  This  sustaining  of  wages  by 
our  railroads  amidst  general  reduction  m  other  employments  arouses  curi¬ 
osity  as  to  the  cause.  Perhaps  the  retention  of  only  the  most  skilled  is  a 
partial  exjdanation.  Wages  were  maintained  about  as  well  among  the 
620,000  trackmen,  stationmen,  shop  employees,  clerks,  and  other  workers 
as  among  the  160,000  trainmen.  Yet,  aside  from  the  trainmen,  there  are 
probably  less  than  40,000  in  labor  organizations.  Wages  may  not  be,  and 
facts  at  hand  indicate  that  they  are  not,  higher  for  most  kinds  of  railroad 
employment  than  in  other  occupation.s,  but  they  seem  to  be  more  stable 
for  those  fortunate  enough  to  keep  their  places. 

GROWING  CONCENTRATION. 

It  appears  that  sixty-eight  corporations  operate  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
mileage  of  the  country,  and  many  of  these  are  in  practical  combination; 
as,  for  example,  the  New  York  Central,  the  West  Shore,  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  Nickel  Plate,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  etc.  Probably 
a  dozen  closely-knit  groups  of  railroad  corporations  dominate  the  whole 
railroad  situation  in  America. 

PROFITS. 

Our  apologists  for  all  the  actions  of  the  railroads  are  fond  of  advertis¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  in  1893-94,  as  largely  as  in  other  years,  63.43  per  cent  of 
the  stock  paid  no  dividends,  and  17.29  per  cent  of  the  bonds  yielded  no 
interest.  But  even  in  1893-94  the  net  prf)fits,  per  mile  of  line  operated, 
were  $2,350,  or  five  per  cent  on  $47,000.  Similarly  the  net  earnings  of 
opetation  in  the  group  of  States  between  Indiana  and  the  Missouri  River 
were  $1,914,  or  five  per  cent  on  $38,280  a  mile,  while  in  that  level  country, 
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where  three-fourths  of  the  mileage  is  single  track,  good  railroad  builders 
inform  the  writer  that  equally  good  roads  with  equally  good  terminal 
facilities  can  be  built  to-day  for  considerably  under  $30,000  a  mile.  A 
railroad  president  informed  the  reviewer  last  June  that  even  double-track 
roatl  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chicago,  aside  from  land  values,  depots,  ter¬ 
minal  facilities,  and  ecjuipment  of  cars  and  locomotives,  is  now  built  for 
$12,000  a  mile. 

STOCK  WATERING. 

It  has  been  claimed  in  some  (juarters  that  in  times  of  depression,  when 
roads  are  forced  into  a  receiver’s  hands,  the  water  is  wrung  out  of  their 
stock  and  bonds.  How  little  truth  there  is  in  this  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  while  roads  representing  one-fourth  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
country  were  in  receivers’  hands  in  1893-94,  the  reduction  in  the  capital¬ 
ization  per  mile  was  only  from  $63,421  to  $62,95 1 ,  or  about  three-fourths 
of  one  per  cent. 

LOSS  OF  LIFE  AND  LI.MB. 

With  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  of  10.76  per  cent  over 
i8c;2-93,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  reported  casualties  of  employees  of 
26.8  per  cent.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  discharge  of  the  less 
competent,  and  by  the  throwing  aside  of  the  poorer  and  more  dangerous 
cars.  Yet  one  trainman  was  killed  in  every  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  em¬ 
ployed  and  one  injured  in  every  twelve.  But  bad  as  this  is,  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  apparently  receives  returns  from  only  half 
of  the  disablements  to  employees  from  accidental  injuries  received  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  The  reports  of  the  relief  department  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  example,  always  show  that  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  of  its  twenty-two  thousand  employees  enrolled  in  its  Relief  A.ssocia- 
tion  are  yearly  disabled. 

Of  the  6,447  reported  as  killed  in  1893-94, 3,720  cases  are  said  to  be  due 
to  “tres[)assing,”  such  as  track  walking,  stealing  rides,  etc.,  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  road. 

VIOLATION.S  OF  LAW. 

In  fact  the  parties  that  seem  able  to  violate  laws  and  regulations  with 
greatest  impunity  are  the  railroads  themselves.  After  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  cars  on  the  roads  are  yet 
equipped  with  train  brakes  and  automatic  couplers,  although  the  United 
States  law  of  March,  i8(;3,  requires  it  to  be  done  everywhere  by  the  end 
of  1897,  the  report  before  us  declares:  “  By  comparing  the  advance  made 
during  the  year  covered  by  this  report  with  that  of  previous  years  [2.4  per 
cent  being  the  entire  increase  in  1893-94,  as  compared  with  that  time  in 
1891-92],  no  decided  tendency  toward  compliance  with  the  law  can  be  ob¬ 
served.’’  Uo  the  people  whom  this  magazine  reaches  realize  their  respon¬ 
sibility  in  stimulating  public  opinion  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
safety  appliances  retjuired  by  law? 
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PUBLICITY. 

All  those  who  are  appalle<l  at  the  thought  of  government  ownership 
would  do  well  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Professor  Adams  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  when  they  ask  for  fuller  power  to  secure  the  utmost  publicity  of  ac¬ 
counts  of  not  only  our  railroad  companies,  hut  of  all  the  fast  freight,  ex¬ 
press,  and  sleeping  and  palace-car  companies  connected  with  them.  The 
first  step  in  remedying  abuses  is  to  know  of  them.  In  such  a  quasi-public 
and  tremendously  important  business  to  the  whole  people,  they  cannot 
afford  to  stop  at  all  short  of  knowing  how  every  cent  of  money  is  raised 
and  expended,  and  how  every  rebate  and  freight  discrimination  is  granted 
upon  all  our  roads.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  the  earnings  of 
the  roads  would  have  been  had  the  profits  of  the  fast  freight,  the  express, 
and  palace-car  com|)unies  and  si)ecial  contracts  with  private  parties  for 
mileage,  accrued  to  the  rightful  owners  of  the  roads  doing  the  business 
for  these  outside  ccmipanies.  If  this  were  done,  the  {)ublic  would  also 
probably  be  better  served.  It  may  seem  like  radicalism  to  say  that  by 
•‘rightful  owners"  we  mean  the  stockholders,  and  not  the  managers  of 
the  roads.  !•:.  w.  B. 


LOW  STREET-CAR  FARES. 

Thk  most  successful  effort  in  the  United  States  to  .secure  low  street¬ 
car  fares  seems  to  be  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  a  new  ctnnpany  has  been 
operating  in  jtart  of  the  city  for  some  months  on  these  terms:  It  furnishes 
eight  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents  between  5:30  A.  m.  ami  8  i*.  M.,  and  six 
for  twenty-five  cents  at  night,  with  five  cents  at  all  times  for  a  single  fare. 
To  be  sure,  the  company  does  not  do  any  paving,  even  betweeti  the  rails, 
save  that  where  a  paved  street  is  broken  for  putting  in  tracks  it  must  he 
restored  by  the  company  to  its  [)revious  condition.  Yet  the  cost  of  pav¬ 
ing  between  the  rails  is  api)arently,  in  the  long  run,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
two-cent  reduction  from  the  usual  five-cent  fares  of  other  cities. 

This  Detroit  Street  Railway  Company,  according  to  recent  Detroit  pa¬ 
pers,  now  makes  a  still  better  offer:  If  the  city  will  buy,  improve,  and 
lease  to  the  new  company  the  roadbed  of  the  other  large  company  on  the 
expiration  of  the  latter’s  s[)ecial  privileges,  a  few  years  hence,  the  new 
company  will  pay  the  city  three  and  one-half  per  cent  interest  thereon 
and  on  all  subse(|uent  payments  by  the  city  for  rei)airs  to  the  roadbed. 
'Fhe  company  would  then  furnish  all  the  overhea<l  e(|uipment  and  the 
power  and  give  three-cent  fares  and  forty  tickets  for  a  dollar.  It  will  do 
the  same  on  its  present  line,  if  the  city  will  enter  into  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  as  to  roadbed. 

These  favorable  terms  may  be  offered  because  of  the  prospect,  other¬ 
wise,  of  ultimate  city  ownership  of  the  street-car  system  of  Detroit— a 
proposal  favored  by  the  people  in  November,  1894,  by  a  vote  of  12,619  to 
3,044.  This  is  one  of  the  first  votes,  by  the  way,  ever  taken  in  this  coun- 
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try  u[)on  the  questiini  of  municipal  ownership  of  street-car  lines,  and  the 
majority  of  four  to  one  i!i  favor  of  such  ownership  was  most  significant, 
although  subseciuent  decisions  of  the  courts  have  thus  far  prevented  any 
direct  results  from  this  vote  in  Detroit.  E,  w.  B. 


THE  LAHOR  CHURCH. 

At  a  time  wheri  so  great  interest  is  taken  in  how  to  recover  the  hold  of 
the  Church  on  the  masses,  the  success  of  the  so-called  labor  churches  of 
England  deserves  attention.  Although  founded  at  Manchester  as  recently 
as  October,  i8<;i,  this  movement  now  embraces  about  thirty  churches  at 
birniingham,  Newcastle,  Leeds,  Oldham,  W'olverhampton,  and  elsewhere. 

John  Trevor,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  who  started  the  first  of  the 
churches,  proposed  the  hdlowing  five  principles,  w'hich  were  adopted  by 
the  “Union  f)f  Labor  Churches”  in  November,  1893: — 

1.  That  the  labor  movement  is  a  religious  movement. 

2.  That  the  religion  of  the  labor  movement  is  not  a  class  religion,  but 
unites  members  of  all  classes  in  working  for  the  abolition  of  commercial 
slavery. 

3.  That  the  religion  of  the  labor  movement  is  not  sectarian  or  dog¬ 
matic,  but  free  religion,  leaving  each  man  free  to  develop  his  own  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Power  that  brought  him  into  being. 

4.  That  the  emancipation  of  labor  can  only  be  realized  so  far  as  men 
learn  both  the  economic  and  moral  laws  of  (lod  atid  heartily  endeavor  to 
obey  them. 

5.  That  the  develo[»ment  of  personal  character  and  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions  are  both  essential  to  man’s  emancipation  from  moral 
and  social  bondage. 

The  term  “labor  church”  is  not  intended  to  emphasize  any  op(>osition 
between  laborer  and  employer,  but  rather  the  idea  of  Mazzini  when  he 
said:  “  Let  labor  be  the  basis  of  civil  society.” 

Wage-workers  very  naturally  refuse  to  go  to  our  wealthy  churches,  and 
are  usually  little  im|)ressed  by  mi.ssions.  A  movement  like  that  of  the 
Labor  Church,  which  aims  to  unite  etjually  in  one  service  consideration 
of  character  and  of  circumstance,  worship  of  God  and  good-will  toward 
the  humanity  about  us,  appeals  i)articularly  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
wage-earners. 

An  English  correspondent  of  a  Chicago  paper  has  recently  described 
the  meetings  of  these  labor  churches,  introduced  by  ethical,  religious,  and 
labor  hymiis,  followed  by  a  reading  from  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  vital  current  (jueslions  of  apjjlied  ethics,  economics,  and  civics. 
A  universal  favorite  is  the  old  hymn: — 
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“When  wilt  thou  save  thy  people? 

O  God  of  mercy!  when? 

Not  kings  and  lords,  but  nations; 

Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men! 

Flowers  of  thy  heart,  O  God,  are  they; 

Let  them  not  pass  like  weeds  away — 

Their  heritage  a  sunless  day. 

God  save  the  people! 

“Shall  crime  bring  crime  forever. 

Strength  aiding  still  the  strong? 

Is  it  thy  will,  O  Father, 

That  man  shall  toil  for  wrong? 

‘  No!  ’  say  thy  mountains;  ‘  No!  ’  thy  skies; 

‘  Man’s  clouded  sun  shall  brightly  rise, 

And  songs  ascend  instead  of  sighs!’ 

God  save  the  people! 

“When  wilt  thou  save  the  people? 

O  God  of  mercy!  when? 

The  people,  Lora,  the  people! 

Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men! 

God  save  the  peofile,  thine  they  are. 

Thy  children,  as  thine  angels  fair; 

Save  them  from  bondage  and  despair! 

God  save  the  people!  ” 

Many  orthodox  Christians  may  shake  their  heads  over  an  indorsement 
of  such  “churches,”  lest  so  much  interest  in  more  just  social  conditions 
on  earth  be  too  much  at  the  expense  of  religious  forms  and  “  otherworld¬ 
liness.”  There  is  indeed  danger  of  an  undue  minimizing  of  the  spiritual 
element,  but  the  movement  cannot  help  but  perform  a  most  needed  service. 
Would  that  such  a  movement  could  be  planted  in  our  own  cities!  More 
and  more,  reformers  are  recognizing  that  religious  and  humanitarian  fer¬ 
vor,  born  of  a  faith  in  God  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right,  is  essential 
to  workers  and  leaders,  if  we  are  to  secure  and  maintain  more  righteous 
social  conditions.  Whether  we  need  or  can  have  an  exact  reproduction 
in  this  country  of  the  English  Labor  Church,  which  is  still  in  its  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  it  is  too  early  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in 
some  effective  way  we  must  strive  far  more  zealously  than  hitherto  for  a 
realization  of  the  declared  intention  of  the  Labor  Church,  viz.,  “To  de¬ 
velop  the  religion  of  the  labor  movement,  to  destroy  all  forms  of  slavery, 
to  work  for  true  comradeship,  and  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the  people  with 
new  confidence  in  themselves,  in  each  other,  and  in  God.”  e.  w.  b. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Punishment  and  Reformation.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  theRiseof 

the  Penitentiary  System.  Py  Frederick  Howard  Wines,  LL.  D. 

New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  1895.  $1.75. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  study  of  sociology  has  called  for 
text-books  covering  different  lines  of  study  in  this  field,  such  as  Dr.  C.  R. 
Henderson’s  "Defectives,  Dependents,  and  Delinquents,”  and  Dr.  Amos 
G.  Warner’s  "American  Charities.”  "  Punishment  and  Reformation,”  by 
Frederick  Howard  Wines,  LL.  D.,  is  the  latest  contribution  to  our  list  of 
sociological  text-books. 

Dr.  Wines  has  extraordinary  qualifications  for  this  work.  His  father. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  LL.D.,  was  the  accomplished  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  International  Prison 
Congress.  His  great  work  on  "The  State  of  Prisons  and  Child-Saving 
Institutions”  is  to  this  day  the  chief  thesaurus  of  information  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  prisons  of  the  wt)rld.  Dr.  Wines  inherited  his  father’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  the  prison  <iuestion  and,  during  his  twenty  years’  service  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Illinois,  made  it  a  constant  study. 
He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and 
he  conducted  the  de[)artment  relating  to  the  dependent  and  delinquent 
classes  in  the  United  States  Census  of  1880  and  i8go.  Furthermore,  Dr. 
Wines  has  visited  the  [)rincipal  prisons  of  America  and  Europe  and  is 
personally  acquainted  with  the  leading  penologists  of  the  world.  Adding 
to  these  qualifications  the  habits  of  the  philosophical  student  and  the  ana¬ 
lytic  writer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Wines  is  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  this  subject. 

"  Punishment  and  Reformation  ”  is  a  philosophical  history.  The  author 
has  sketched  vividly  the  evolution  of  the  present  prison  system.  He  states 
his  subject  a;^  "The  treatment  of  crime,  for  its  repression  and  preven¬ 
tion:  and  of  criminals,  for  their  extirpation  or  rehabilitation.”  He  marks 
"four  distinct  stages  in  the  evolution  of  criminal  law.  The  first  was  the 
era  of  vengeance,  or  retribution;  the  second,  that  of  repression;  the  third, 
that  of  attempted  reformation  and  rehabilitation;  and  fourth,  of  which  we 
see  as  yet  but  the  early  dawn,  is  that  of  prevention.”  He  credits  Bec- 
caria  with  the  overthrow  of  torture,  and  John  Howard  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  "imprisonment  might  itself  be  made  a  legal  penalty,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  means  of  reformation  of  law-breakers.” 
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The  author  defines  crimes  as  ‘‘wron}.Tul  actions,  violati(msof  the  rights 
of  (jther  men,  itijuries  dotie  to  itidividuals  or  to  society,  against  which 
there  is  a  legal  prohibition  enforced  by  some  apfiropriate  legal  penalty.” 
Crimes  must  be  clistinguished  from  vices  and  sins.  All  vices  and  all  sins 
are  nf)t  necessarily  crimes  (“Nothing  is  a  crime  which  the  law  does  not 
so  regard  and  punish  "),ainl  all  crimes  are  not  necessarily  sinfid  or  vicious, 
since  crime  is  a  violation  of  human  law  having  a  [jenalty  attached;  for 
exam[)le,  offenses  against  the  [»revailing  religion  are  criminal  in  many 
countries;  celibacy,  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  even  the  printing  of  books 
have  been  S(»metimes  made  crimes,  punishable  by  severe  penalties. 

The  fact  that  the  definition  of  crimes  has  varied  from  age  to  age,  atid 
in  different  states  or  nations,  has  “a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  (juestion, 
whether  crime  is  a  disease.  Since  what  is  crime  in  one  age  is  no  crime 
in  another,  then  if  crime  is  a  disease,  disease  in  one  age  may  be  health  in 
another.” 

Under  the  four  "  stages  of  evolution  ”  already  mentioned  is  discussed, 
first,  retributioti  for  crime,  or  vengeance.  'I'he  lex  talionis  [>revailed 
through  the  early  history  of  the  world.  Under  the  patriarchal  system,  the 
head  of  the  tribe  became  arbiter,  and  gradually  there  grew  up  courts  of 
justice,  codes  of  law,  trial  by  ordeal,  and  composition  by  money  payment. 
The  second  meth(»d  of  dealing  with  crime  is  repression  by  intimidation. 
Under  this  head  is  set  forth  a  dark  atid  f)l(iody  jjicture  of  the  tortures 
practiced  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  prevailing  in  uncivilized  countries  at 
the  [)resent  day.  The  author  olxserves,  in  passing,  that  those  traits 
of  human  nature  which  led  to  the  perpetration  of  these  outrages  in  the 
name  of  law  and  religion  are  not  extinct,  but  blaze  forth  when  fanned  by 
passion,  even  in  our  day.  He  calls  attention  alsr)  to  the  fact  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  aboliti«)n  of  the  i»ractice  of  torturing  criminals  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  testify  against  themselves,  and  the  constitutional  provisions 
that  no  one  shall  be  required  so  to  testify,  the  [jolice  of  our  day  have  not 
scrupled  to  resort  to  the  dangerous  and  questionable  ex[)edient  of  sub¬ 
jecting  i)ersons  to  that  extra-legal  system  of  examination  known  as  the 
“sweat  box,”  in  order  to  extort  unwilling  confession  from  those  accused 
of  crime. 

The  laws  intended  to  repress  crime  by  intimidation  reacted  against 
themselves  by  their  severity.  While  multitudes  suffered  death  or  torture 
for  minor  offenses,  multitudes  e<|ually  guilty  escaped  altogether.  Public 
sentiment  was  arouse*!  against  these  metlxjds,  and  phiU)Sophers:ind  jurists 
began  to  seek  alternatives.  Asa  result,  imprisonment  and  transportati*)M 
were  introduced  as  i)enalties  for  crime.  John  Howard’s  investigations 
contributed  to  this  result,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  reformation  of  the 
existing  prisons.  Prisoners  l)egan  to  be  classified,  atid  iirisons  t*)  be  differ¬ 
entiated.  The  first  reformatory  prisiinwas  established  by  P«)pe  Clement 
XI.  at  Rome  in  1704,  but  the  reformatory  idea  made  slight  jirogiess  until 
the  days  of  John  Howard,"  wliose  name  shines  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
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humanity.”  Howard  advocated  the  use  of  imprisonment,  first,  as  a  pen¬ 
alty  for  crime',  and  second,  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  the  offender,  and 
this  system  was  inaugurated  in  Great  Britain  and  France  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  this  time  the  United  States  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  prison  reform.  'I'he  establishment  of  new  institutions  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  without  the  disadvant.ages  of  an  anti(|uated  system,  unsuitable  build¬ 
ings,  and  adverse  precedents,  together  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
new  world,  enabled  this  country  to  come  rapidly  to  the  front.  A  vigorous 
discussion  arose  over  the  relative  merits  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
separate  confinement,  and  the  Auburn  system  of  separate  confinement  by 
night  with  congregate  labor  by  day.  'I'his  controversy  soon  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  seas,  and  has  prevailed  more  or  less  ever  since.  As  a  result  the 
se|)arate  system  has  found  favor  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland, 
and  France,  but  in  this  country  it  is  still  restricte*!  to  the  Eastern  peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  originated;  though  it  is  advocated, in  a 
modified  form,  for  short  terms,  by  many  of  the  leading  penologists. 

Transportation,  as  a  penalty  for  crime,  has  never  i)roved  satisfactory, 
either  as  a  repressive  or  a  reformatory  measure.  It  is  always  naturally 
oppc^sed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coutitry  to  which  criminals  are  sent, 
and  is  no  longer  practiced,  except  by  Russia  and  France.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  penal  colony  by  the  United  States  in  Alaska  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  people.  But  it  is  not  a  practicable  scheme,  even  if  it  were 
desirable. 

Some  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  present  reformatory  system 
had  their  origin  in  connection  with  the  transportation  system.  The  con- 
diticmal  liberation  of  i)risoners  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  was 
first  established  in  Australia  under  Commodore  Phillip  in  i/'/).  The  mark 
system,  whereby  prisoners  are  credited  with  marks,  as  a  form  of  wages, 
aiul  their  privileges  as  well  as  the  time  of  release  are  made  to  depend 
up(m  their  record,  was  originated  by  Ca[)tain  .Alexander  Maconochie  at 
Norfolk  Island  in  1840.  By  this  system  he  converted  a  dreadful  place 
and  veritable  hell  on  earth  into  an  orderly,  law-abiding  community.  The 
mark  system  went  into  the  English  code,  after  Sir  Walter  Crofton  had 
experimented  with  it  in  Ireland.  It  is  now  used  in  many  of  the  juvenile 
reformatories  in  the  United  .States,  in  all  of  the  adult  reformatories,  and 
some  of  the  state  prisons. 

Caj)tain  Maconochie  advocated  also  the  abolition  of  time  sentences  and 
the  substitution  of  indefinite  sentences,  the  duration  of  the  confinement  to 
depend  upon  the  work  performed  and  the  disposition  shown  while  in 
prison.  'I'he  indefinite  sentence  is  now  an  important  feature  of  our  re¬ 
formatory  systems  in  juvenile  and  adult  reformatories,  and  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  several  state  [)risons. 

The  author  describes  fully  the  Elmira  system  for  reforming  adult  crim¬ 
inals,  a  system  whose  inauguration  was  chielly  due  to  the  work  of  his 
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father.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines.  This  institution  has  often  been  described; 
its  chief  features  being  (i)  the  establishment  of  three  grades,  with  (2)  a 
system  of  marks  upon  labor,  conduct,  and  school  work,  the  prisoners  being 
advanced  or  retrograded  according  to  their  marks;  and  (3)  an  indefinite 
sentence,  whereby  the  prisoner  may  be  released  subject  to  return,  on  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  parole,  without  a  new  trial;  release  on  parole  being  condi¬ 
tioned  on  holding  position  in  the  first  grade  for  six  months,  convincing 
the  board  of  managers  that  he  is  genuinely  reformed,  and  having  employ¬ 
ment  secured  with  some  responsible  party. 

The  great  work  done  by  Elmira  as  a  sociological  laboratory  is  made 
apparent.  “  One  advantage  which  is  gained  from  this  system  is  that  it 
compels  the  study  of  the  criminal  himself,  from  all  points  of  view;  also 
the  study  of  the  causes  and  conditions  which  have  made  him  what  he  is.” 
Dr.  Wines  says:  “Ab*)ve  all  other  systems,  however,  it  demands  direc¬ 
tion  by  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  attainments,  and  consecration. 
There  can  be  no  prison  reform  in  the  United  States  until  the  divorce  of 
the  prison  from  practical  politics  is  pronounce<l  with  such  authority  as  to 
prevent  any  subsecjuent  reunion  of  the  two.” 

In  answer  to  the  (piestion,  ”  Where  does  the  punishment  come  in?”  the 
author  answers:  “  In  the  discipline,  which  is  unremitting  and  exacting; 
in  the  violence  done  to  the  criminal  tastes  and  habits  of  the  prisoners, 
which  they  have  no  opportunity  to  indulge;  in  the  consciousness  that  one 
is  hehi  in  a  net  of  influence  and  restraint  which  one  is  [mwerless  to  break; 
in  the  uncertainty  as  to  one’s  ability  to  earn  a  discharge  in  time  or  with¬ 
out  too  great  a  personal  sacrifice;  in  the  regularity  and  monotony  of  life 
under  a  rigid  rule.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  worst  men  prefer  to  be  sent  to 
a  prison  organized  on  the  old  plan.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  entitled  “Crim¬ 
inal  Anthropology,”  which  is  defined  as  the  scientific  study  of  the  physical 
and  psychical  peculiarities  of  “criminals.”  The  students  of  Criminal  An* 
thropology  are  divided  into  two  groups:  the  biologists  and  the  sociol¬ 
ogists.  The  former  have  attempted  to  assign  all  crime  to  physiological 
or  hereditary  causes;  the  latter  assign  crime  to  environment  and  social 
conditions.  Both  groui)S  “  look  upon  the  criminal  as  the  unfavorable 
product  of  causes  which  are  irresistible  in  their  operation.” 

The  criminal  anthropologists  have  attempted  to  demonstrate:  “  In  the 
words  of  Benedikt,  that  ‘The  brains  of  criminals  exhibit  a  deviation  from 
the  normal  type,  and  criminals  are  to  be  viewed  as  an  anthropological 
variety  of  their  species,  at  least  among  the  cultured  r.aces.’  ” 

The  author  thinks  that  the  “  pretensions  of  the  new  science  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  achievements.”  He  says:  “The  comparisons  which 
must  be  made,  in  order  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  or  non-existence  of  a  distinct  or  recognizable  criminal  type,  must 
be  comparisons  not  of  isolated  phenomena,  but  of  groups  of  phenomena. 
A  type,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  ‘an  ensemble  of  characters.’  It  is  not 
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enough  to  know  that  certain  characters  exist  in  detail  in  more  abundant 
measure  in  the  criminal  than  in  the  non-criminal  class;  their  tendency  to 
repeat  themselves  in  certain  specific  combinations  must  be  proved,  and 
the  combinations  themselves  described.  The  new  science,  if  it  is  a  science, 
is  not  yet  in  position  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort.  The  extreme  diffi- 
cultyof  such  a  comparison  is  probably  unsuspected  by  the  great  majority 
of  its  votaries.  An  anthropological  type  is,  moreover,  a  group  of  men 
of  similar  characteristics  capable  of  perpetuating  itself  by  inheritance.” 
“  Nevertheless,”  he  adds,  "  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  place 
criminal  anthropology  in  the  rank  of  a  true  science  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation,  because  they  serve  preeminently  to  bring  into  high 
relief  the  truth  that  criminal  jurisprudence  has  reached  a  period  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  when  it  can  no  longer  afford  to  confine  its  attention 
to  the  crime  and  the  penalty  for  crime,  but  must  take  notice  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  also.” 

The  author’s  discussion  of  the  causes  of  crime  is  highly  suggestive. 
After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  question  in  its  metaphysical  aspect,  he  con¬ 
siders  it  practically,  dividing  the  causes  of  crime  into:  (i)  “Desires, 
physical  or  mental,  the  appetites  anti  lusts”;  (2)  “ Objects,  animate  and 
inanimate,  by  the  uidawful  use  of  which  an  excessive  desire  can  be  grat¬ 
ified;  property,  lewd  women,  liquors,”  etc.;  (3)  “Contributory  causes,” 
which  may  be  subjective,  such  as  “  paranoia,”  weakness  of  will,  or  ob¬ 
jective,  such  as  orphanage,  home  influence,  unsanitary  living,  bad  reading, 
bad  legislation,  war,  industry,  and  bad  environment  generally.  The  author 
remarks  that  the  origins  of  crimes  are  so  complicated  and  various  that 
“  It  is  a  sign  of  narrow  vision  and  immature  thought  to  single  out  any  one 
cause  and  attribute  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  any  community  exclusively 
to  that;  or  to  suppose  that  the  removal  of  some  isolate<l  cause  of  crime 
would  purify  the  race  and  usher  in  the  millennium  ”;  or  “  to  suppose  that 
the  same  treatment  applied  to  all  criminals,  irrespective  of  their  ances¬ 
tral  family  and  personal  history,  will  be  e<iually  effective  in  all  cases  for 
good.” 

In  considering  the  “ethical  basis ”  of  punishment.  Dr.  Wines  raises 
some  questions  which  are  so  fundamental  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  them  settled.  By  what  right  does  the  State  presume  to  inflict 
punishment?  The  author  well  says:  "  I'liere  is  no  righteous  law  which 
is  not  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature  and  in  harmony  with  it.  .  .  .  Man  can¬ 
not  make  law;  that  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty.  Man  can  only 
formulate  such  fragments  of  the  universal  law  as  may  have  been  revealed 
to  him,  or  he  may  have  been  able,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  intelligence, 
to  discover  and  apply.”  “Statutory  law  is  the  will  of  the  nation,  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  information  of  those  subject  to  it.”  But  the  right  of  the 
State  to  punish  offenses  against  the  criminal  law  has  been  defended  on 
various  grounds.  “  Kant  holds  that  it  is  derived  from  the  principle  of  ab¬ 
stract  justice,”  and  that  “its  efficacy  consists  essentially  in  expiation  and 
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rei>arati()ii.”  Hegel  “deduces  the  right  to  punish  from  the  principles  (»f 
objective  ethics.”  Acc{)rding  to  him,”  i)unishment  operates  upon  the  in<li- 
vidual  conscience  as  a  measure  of  reiiression,”  and  “should  not  be  pushed 
any  further  than  is  necessary  to  insure  security.”  Kichte  “  teaches  that 
crime  is  a  violation  of  the  social  contract  meriting  the  seclusion  of  the  of¬ 
fender  as  an  irrational  being.” 

“The  utilitarian  theory”  justifies  legal  punishment  on  the  ground  that 
it  tends  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number.  The 
author  says:  “Neither  in  the  doctrine  of  the  social  contract  nor  in  the 
utilitarian  theory  is  it  easy  to  see  any  reciignition  of  the  ethical  nature  of 
crime  or  of  punishment,  f'unishment,  under  either  of  these  theorie.s,  is 
simply  an  act  of  the  majority,  which,  in  a  purely  selfish  spirit,  sacrifices 
the  criminal,  for  its  own  protection,  ujum  the  altar  of  a  supposed  social 
necessity.” 

This  is  hardly  a  fair  treatment,  we  think,  of  the  social  theory  or  the 
utilitarian  theory.  The  criminal  has  violated  his  social  obligation  to  re- 
ganl  the  good  of  his  felhiws,  arnl  the  human  conscience  is  as  ready  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  moral  <|uality  of  that  violation  as  of  any  other;  and  when  the 
.State  punishes  the  criminal  for  protection  of  the  greatest  number  it  is 
protecting  the  law-abiding  portion  of  the  community.  It  is  not  as  if  one 
thousand  transported  criminals,  all  eipially  guilty,  should  seize  upon  ten  of 
their  number  and  enslave  them  for  the  common  advantage.  The  wrong¬ 
doing  and  the  ill-«lesert  are  essential  conditions  to  the  punishment  of 
the  wrong-doer;  though  it  tends  to  secure  the  greatest  hajiiiiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  Moreover,  the  author  seems  to  overlook  what  he  brings 
out  clearly  elsewhere,  that  when  punishment  is  administered  on  right  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  does  in  fact  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  criminal  himself  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  community. 

ignoring  altogether  both  the  social  contract  and  the  utilitarian  theory. 
Dr.  Wines  says:  “  I'he  criminal  law  appears  to  rest  on  a  threefold  basis”: 
(i)  the  element  of  retribution;  (2)  the  element  of  deterrence;  (3)  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  reformatimi.  He  adds:  “'I'hosewho  are  unable  to  accept,  in 
any  form  or  measure,  the  theory  of  retribution,  reduce  the  basis  of  legal 
punishment  to  a  single  |)rincii>le,  that  of  the  protection  of  society”:  first, 
by  the  isolation  of  the  offender;  second,  by  the  deterrent  influence  upon 
others;  third,  and  most  effectually,  by  his  reformation.  “'I'he  right  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  defend  itself,”  says  the  author,  “is  indubitable,  yet  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  limits.  .  .  .  'I'he  theory  of  social  protection  ignores  too  much  the 
moral  aspects  of  crime,  and  has  too  little  analogy  to  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment,  which  always  has  in  view  the  recovery  of  the  jirodigal  in  an  unsel¬ 
fish  spirit.” 

While  we  think  that  Dr.  Wines  is  mistaken  in  his  philosophy  of  the 
moral  basis  of  iiunishment,  it  is  interesting  to  know'that  he  is  in  complete 
accord  with  those  who  hold  the  ojiposite  view  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  methods  to  be  adojited. 
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In  his  cliapter  on  “The  Prevention  of  Crime,”  Dr.  Wines  does  not  speak 
hopefully  of  lej^islati  ve  cure.  He  says:  “  It  is  more  practicable  to  restrain 
the  oiieration  of  the  causes  of  crime  in  individuals  than  in  the  community 
at  large;  but  the  State  can  and  should  throw  every  care  abfiut  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  community,  by  securing  to  every  one  a  practical  education,  by 
intervening  to  protect  children  who  are  exiiosed  to  great  peril  by  orjihan- 
age,  iir  by  delinciuency  of  their  natural  protectors,  ami  by  the  thoroughly 
reformatory  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  He  advocates  the  care  of 
deiiendent  and  delin(|uent  children  in  family  homes  in  preference  to  in¬ 
stitutions,  wherever  p(jssible. 

The  importance  of  assistance  to  discharged  prisoners  is  emphasized  as 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  reformatory  prison  system. 

In  the  final  chapter  of  the  book,  the  author  advocates  the  complete  re¬ 
organization  of  the  county  jail  system,  the  isolation  of  convicts  during  the 
early  [lart  of  their  im])risonment,  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  prison 
chaplains,  teachers  and  physicians,  the  general  ap|)lication  of  reformatory 
methods,  and  permanent  confinement  of  incorrigibles  in  separate  jirisons. 

We  recommend  this  book  to  every  one  who  desires  to  obtain  a  clear, 
fair,  and  [jractical  view  of  the  prison  «|uestion  and  the  general  subject  of 
punishment  and  reformation. 

Sr.  I’.xia.,  Mis.n.  HaRT. 

Social 'I'hkoky.  A  Grouping  of  Social  f'acts  aiul  Principles,  by  John 

Uasco.m.  Pp.  XV,  550.  New  York:  'I'homas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  l8<;5, 
.<1.75. 

To  say  that  this  book  well  deserves  its  place  as  seventh  in  order  of  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Crowell’s  Library  (,f  Economics  and  Politics,  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  'r.  Ely,  is  to  give  it  high  and  de.served  [iraise.  'I'he  work  will 
prove  a  good  intnxluction  to  a  more  special  study  of  the  subjects  of  its 
hundred  and  more  subdivisions,  'fhe  work  lacks  some  of  the  originality 
and  strength  observable  in  the  writings  of  Lester  E.  Ward,  Kidd,  and 
Druniniond  and  will  not  a[)peal  to  the  lovers  of  pure  theory  and  abstrac¬ 
tions  as  do  tlie  writings  of  Professors  (jiildings  ainl  Small,  different  from 
each  other  as  are  these  two  Yet  Professor  IJascom’s  treatment  and 
gntiiping  of  current  economic,  social,  civic,  ethical,  and  religious  move¬ 
ments,  and  his  friendly  .attitude  toward  moderate  social  reforms,  will 
pr((hal)iy  make  his  latest  book  m<)re  satisfactory  and  helpful  to  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  and  college  teacher  than  the  sociological  writings  of  any  of 
the  above. 

Particularly  strong  is  his  criticism  of  the  postulates  of  the  more  ortho¬ 
dox  political  economists,  his  liber.al  treatment  of  the  labor  movement  and 
of  distribution,  and  his  presentation  of  the  reasruis  for  the  [jolitical  equal¬ 
ity  of  women  with  men. 

The  way  in  wdiich,  under  the  pressure  of  modern  social  abuses,  fjur  eji- 
tire  social  philosophy  is  turning  away  from  the  laissez-faire  ideas  of  the 
past,  and  is  trying  to  preserve  true  individuality  from  the  tyranny  of  un- 
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regulated  combinations  and  monopolies,  is  illustrated  in  Professor  Bas- 
com’s  chapters.  He  holds  (p.  31 1)  that  the  primary  function  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  is  “not  the  maintenance  of  rights  already  won,  the  safety  of 
actualities,  but  the  renewal,  in  each  generation,  of  opportunities,  the  safety 
of  potentialities,  the  setting  in  order  of  a  new  race”;  and  again  (p.  296); 
“The  nation  cannot  win  strength  aside  from  the  freedom  of  the  individ¬ 
ual;  no  more  can  it  win  the  largest  strength  aside  from  its  own  organized 
action.  There  is  precisely  the  same  necessity  for  developing  collective, 
as  for  developing  separate,  activity.  The  iiKanent  the  one  is  sacrificed 
to  the  other,  there  is  the  loss  of  powers,  a  loss  of  liberty.  .  .  .  Individual 
power  will  s<K)n  find  its  limits  without  collective  power.  Each  gives  oc¬ 
casion  to  the  other.” 

As  an  example  of  the  truth  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  individuality  in  this  country  has  been  hindered  of  late  by  the 
failure  of  the  .State  to  provide  sufficiently  for  the  protection  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  wage-earners.  In  common  with  some  other  so¬ 
ciologists  who  object  to  the  encroachments  on  their  chosen  field  by  many 
recent  econf)mists.  Professor  Basconi  would  push  back  economic  science 
into  its  old  territory  and  would  define  it  as  “chiefly  a  deductive  science 
confirmed  and  corrected  by  observation.” 

Speaking  of  Malthusianism,  he  adopts  the  current  but  unproven  as- 
sumi)tion  that  with  economic  j)rosperity  and  mental  develoi)nient  there 
arises  a  physical  tendency  to  a  lower  birth  rate.  Where  there  is  little 
concern  over  the  future,  however,  as  among  the  British  aristocracy,  the 
birth  rate  is  higher  than  among  the  middle  classes. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  t»)  cover  so  wide  a  range  of  even 
related  subjects  as  does  our  author  and  yet  be  familiar  with  all  the  later 
literature  on  each  subject.  Any  fault  here  is  largely  atoned  for  by  the 
author’s  breadth  and  liberal  social  philosophy.  In  such  a  book  more  de¬ 
pends  on  a  jiroper  [joint  of  view  and  power  of  generalization,  such  as 
Professor  Bascom  seems  to  possess,  than  upon  an  encyclopedic  knowledge 
of  every  division  treate<l.  But  henceforth  the  study  of  social  [jhilosophy 
and  social  facts  and  [*rinci[)les  will  more  and  more  have  to  be  done  by 
division  of  labor  among  many  specialists.  K.  w.  B. 

Facts  and  Oimnions.  By  Hazkn  S.  Pingrki:.  P[).  210.  Detroit, 

Mich.:  f’.  B.  Dickerson  Company.  1S95. 

Our  attention  is  drawn  to  Detroit’s  famous  ni.'iyor,  Mazen  S.  Pingree, 
not  only  by  his  election,  November  6,  to  a  fourth  term  as  the  Republican 
mayor  of  a  Democratic  city  by  a  majority  «>f  two  to  one,  but  because  of 
his  recently  ()ublished  book  entitled  “Facts  and  0[jinions.”  The  l)ook 
shows  evidence  of  hasty  writing,  beitig  in  [joint  of  style  infericjr  to  many 
of  the  Mayfjr’s  addresses  and  official  messages,  and  d<jes  not  profess  to 
be  a  connected  history  of  his  im[jortant  achievements.  Yet  it  contains 
such  characteristic  evidences (jf  his  courageous  hainllingof  the  problems 
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of  monopoly  as  to  deserve  notice  in  a  magazine  that  always  honors  truth¬ 
seeking  and  bold  adherence  to  honest  ideas  of  civic  duty  at  whatever  cost 
—and  the  cost  in  this  case  has  been  great. 

Even  the  local  banks  were  influenced  at  one  time,  the  Mayor  believes 
(p.  63),  to  refuse  ordinary  business  favors  to  his  wealthy  firm,  in  order  to 
punish  him  for  having  injured  the  monopoly  profits  of  some  influential 
bank  patrons  while  endeavoring  to  secure  cheaper  and  better  service  to 
the  people.  However  this  may  be,  the  Mayor  has  undoubtedly  had  to 
face  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  large  portion,  and  perhaps  a  majority, 
of  the  wealthy  people  of  the  city,  in  his  successful  efforts  to  secure  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  electric-light  plant,  better  street-car  rails,  and  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  in  the  price  of  gas  and  about  one-fourth  in  the  charge  for  street  car 
fares.  These  and  other  achievements  go  far  to  justify  the  remark  of  the 
late  Dr.  David  Swing,  that  such  a  mayor  was  the  need  of  Chicago. 

In  this  little  book,  and  in  a  recent  address,  Mr.  Pingree  has  made  the 
startling  statement,  that  a  man  claiming  to  represent  the  local  gas  com¬ 
pany  offered  him  a  bribe  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  change  his  attitude, 
and  that  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  was  raised  for  the  same  purpose 
by  some  directors  of  a  local  street-car  company.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  such  charges,  with  further  particulars  not  repeated  here,  would  not 
he  made  unless  true.  They  point  to  the  alarming  corruption  and  civic 
dangers  involved  in  the  relations  between  our  large  cities  and  their  local 
monopolies. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pingree’s  opinions  on  municipal  prob¬ 
lems  deserve  respectful  attention.  We  quote  briefly  from  characteristic 
passages: — 

“The  great  danger  to  corporations  does  not  lie  in  mobs.  It  is  in  the 
methods  (d  the  managers  and  the  stock  manipulators.  ...  It  is  in  the 
corruption  that  the  corporations  themselves  are  S[)reading.  The  corrup¬ 
tion  which  they  sow  outside  will,  and  has,  sprea:l  within,  and  it  festers 
there,  breeding  as  much  mischief  inside  as  outside.  It  gets  in  its  deadly 
work  at  your  primaries;  it  festers  in  your  legislatures;  it  dry-rots  the 
hearts  of  your  public  men;  it  defrauds  the  producer  and  it  robs  the  stock¬ 
holders;  it  debauches  your  newspapers,  and  its  baneful  influence  palsies 
the  tongues  t)f  the  ministers  in  your  sanctuaries”  (p.  uf  ). 

"Civic  Federations  are  well  meaning  and  have  done  good  work;  but 
they  do  not  strike,  or  have  not  the  power  to  strike,  effectively  at  the  head 
and  front  of  the  offending.  It  is  too  big  a  job  for  one  man.  It  is  too  big 
a  job  for  any  special  combination  of  men.  It  is  the  people’s  work,  under 
God,  and  it  is  the  work  of  years.  The  enemy  is  well  entrenched  and  is 
well  provided  with  the  sinews  of  war.  The  future  scenes  of  the  struggle 
are  the  primaries  and  the  courts.  .  .  .  Without  the  primaries  the  courts 
are  but  a  crutch.  .  .  .  The  real  danger  of  great  cities  does  not  lie  in  the 
purlieus;  it  lies  in  the  cunning  brain  of  the  millionaire  and  the  corpora- 
tionist.  [He  evidently  means  those  connected  with  special  franchises  and 
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privileges.]  ...  1  have  felt  the  hand  of  steel  of  the  corporatioiiist.  I 
point  out  the  real  and  immitient  danger  and  I  say  it  is  the  work  of  the 
whole  people  to  meet  it.  Nothing  short  of  that  can  succe.ssfully  cope 
with  it”(pp.  152-153).  E.  w.  H. 

ANAKCHy  OK  Govekn.mknt.  liy  VV'^illiam  M.  Salter.  Pp.  176.  New 

York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  1895.  75  cents. 

•Mr.  Salter’s  name  is  not  new  to  Chicago.  For  some  years  he  was  our 
Felix  Adler,  and  did  splendid  work  in  the  sphere  of  ethical  culture.  He 
has  always  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  .social  (juestions  and  in  social  re¬ 
forms.  At  the  time  <»f  the  anarchists’  outbreak  his  sympathies  were  much 
aroused  in  their  behalf,  and  if  Chicago  had  listened  to  him  and  to  such 
men  as  Henry  I).  Lloyd,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  and  Colonel  Ingersoll  the 
anarchists  would  never  have  been  hanged.  Of  course,  we  think  the  hang, 
ing  of  the  anarchists  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect,  and  we  speak  of  it 
only  to  call  attenticm  to  the  long-time  interest  which  .Mr.  Salter  has  had  in 
such  themes.  Hut  Mr.  .Salter  has  nf>t  the  .slightest  sympathy  with  an¬ 
archy,  even  if  he  had  with  the  anarchists,  and  in  this  book  does  not  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "anarchy”  mean  disorder,  revolution,  riot,  or  crime.  He 
simply  uses  it  in  a  literal  sense  “as  a  Jiame  for  a  state  of  society  without 
government.”  It  is  from  dv  priv.  and  dpxta.  It  means  no-government. 

.Mr.  Salter  believes  in  government  for  human  beings  associated  to¬ 
gether,  and  defends  it  from  many  jif)ints  of  view.  He  would  extend  the 
province  of  government,  rather  than  curtail  its  powers.  His  book  will 
therefore  do  good;  for,  though  the  number  who  disagree  with  him  is  small 
and  of  a  class  who  seldom  read  b«)oks,  an<l  will  not  read  this  one,  for 
they  have  as  little  use  for  books  as  they  have  for  bath  rooms,  yet  a  good 
book,  charmingly  written,  sensible  from  cover  to  cover,  is  ajiother  peg  for 
order  in  society,  and  in  favor  of  letting  the  tares  grow  with  the  wheat. 
Evolution,  and  not  revoluti«»n,  is  the  highest  wisdom  in  a  free  democratic 
republic  like  our  own. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  identify  absolute  freedom  from  government 
or  no-government  with  an  ideal  state.  We  do  not  believe  in  defending 
the  necessity  of  government,  because  of  the  imi)erfections  ot  human  na¬ 
ture.  .Man  is  a  social  being,  and  society  is  the  necessary  environment  for 
the  highest  development  r)f  all  his  j)ower.s.  The  imperfection  of  human 
nature  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  study  of  the  individual  honey  bee 
does  not  give  any  clue  to  the  end  for  which  the  bee  was  created.  It  is 
the  same  with  man.  .So  long  as  he  has  ears  and  eyes  and  a  tongue,  he 
will  be  a  social  animal  who  comes  to  his  best  by  being  one  of  many;  and 
he  learns  his  place  by  a  willing  and  loving  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

z.  s.  H. 
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Dik  Littekatur  des  Alten  Testaments  nach  der  Zeitfolge  ihrer 
Kntstehung,  von  G.  Wilderoer,  Theol.  Doct.  und  ord.  Professor  in 
Groningen.  Untcr  Mitwirkung  des  Verf.  aus  dem  Holliindischen  iiber- 
setzt  von  Pfarrer  Dr.  P'.  Risch  in  Heuchelheim  bei  Landau.  Pp.  x,  464. 
Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht.  1895. 

In  this  very  readable  book  Wildeboer  aims  to  give  a  survey  of  critical- 
exegetical  research:  he  makes  such  a  presentation  of  the  results  that 
have  V)een  arrived  at  as  will  show  clearly  their  importance,  and  will  also 
indicate  the  way  that  they  have  been  secured.  The  material  is  about 
what  would  be  found  in  an  Introduction.  The  individuality  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  order  in  which  the  Did  Testament  writings  are  handled.  In 
the  case  of  books  composed  of  different  strata,  these  are  treated. sepa¬ 
rately  in  their  proper  order  and  place.  At  least  that  is  the  author’s  plan. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  his  inability  to  pursue  this  method  consist¬ 
ently.  He  <loes  not  attempt  to  treat  separately  a  book  and  the  various 
subsequent  redactional  changes.  Moreover,  for  practical  reasons,  as  he 
explains,  he  does  not  always  make  reference,  in  its  proper  place,  to  the 
utterances,  oral  or  written,  which  are  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  canon¬ 
ical  books.  Lor  example,  he  includes  Jeremiah’s  utterances  and  the  book 
containing  them  within  one  paragraph.  We  gladly  add,  however,  that  he 
does  make  very  clear  the  distinction  between  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
material  and  its  final  form.  Adherence  t«)  his  plan,  even  if  it  had  been 
practicable,  would  often  have  led  to  lack  of  clearness. 

Obviously  the  I’entateuch  with  its  successive  stages  inspired  the  author 
to  a(h)pt  his  method.  We  are  disappointed,  when  noting  his  treatment  of 
the  Psalter,  to  fitul  that  he  has  not  followed  out  his  plan,  which  would 
have  involved  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Psalm  composition.  He  makes 
scant  reference  to  the  Psalms  until  he  treats  of  the  Psalter,  which  he  does 
so  late  as  ^24  t*f  his  book  of  twenty-seven  paragraphs. 

The  undertaking  is  a  cross  between  the  usual  Introduction  and  a  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  literature.  .Such  a  history  would  be  but  a  fragment 
of  a  history  of  Israelitish  literature,  which  in  turn  is  clearly  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  We  cannot  then  hope  for  much  in  this  direction.  Wildeboer  him¬ 
self  acknowledges  the  limitation  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  advises 
that  the  usual  order  of  the  Introductions  be  followed  in  the  classroom;  he 
writes  as  he  does  to  show  more  clearly  the  se<pience  in  the  growth  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  author  anticipates  criticism  also  because  of  his  assumption  that 
the  dates  of  the  several  books,  and  chapters  of  books,  are  settled  so  as  to 
warrant  his  book;  and  he  very  unkindly  says  that  such  criticism  will  be 
passed  chiefly  by  those  who  liave  not  engagetl  in  biblical  research.  This 
is  calculated  to  make  any  reviewer  (juail,  but  we  should  hazard  such  a 
criticism  just  as  Wildeboer  expects,  but  for  the  fact  that  no  one  is  de¬ 
ceived  by  an  author’s  assurance  that  all  is  settled,  or  by  an  attorney’s 
claim  that  his  client  is  innocent.  A  man  who  has  made  a  book  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  say  less  than  that  he  has  made  it  right.  Of  course. 
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all  is  settled,  even  when  VVildeboer  confesses  that  his  view  of  the  date  of 
the  Elihu  speeches  is  different  from  that  of  the^reat  majority  of  scholars. 
We  will,  however,  regard  the  book  as  the  opinion  of  one  man,  yes  of 
many  men,  but  not  of  all  men.  And  it  is  a  remarkably  well  expressed 
opinion  too.  Wildeboer  excels  in  systematizing  his  extensive  material, 
and  he  makes  it  convey  a  vast  amount  of  information.  He  makes  an  ad¬ 
mirable  exhibit  of  the  genesis  of  the  various  theories,  accepted  and  ex¬ 
ploded,  concerning  Old  Testament  (juestions  great  and  small. 

We  can  illustrate  his  clear  discriminations  no  better  than  by  drawing 
attention  to  his  distinction  between  the  saga  and  the  myth,  a  distinction, 
by  the  way,  which  it  is  essential  that  every  student  of  the  literature  of 
any  [)eople  should  bear  in  mind.  First,  he  warns  against  connecting  with 
the  word  saga  any  noticni  of  untrustworthiness.  Saga  is  a  neutral  word, 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  myth,  as  often  occurs.  Although  the  saga 
may  take  on  mythical  features— may  indeed  become  a  myth,  and  vice 
versa  ;  and  although  a  myth  is  the  foundation  of  many  a  saga,  the  histor¬ 
ical  features  being  only  additions,  yet  the  two  are  very  different  in  essence. 
He  adopts  Vatke’s  words,  "  Der  Mythus  ist  Element  des  Glaubens,  die 
Sage  Element  der  Geschichte.”  The  myth  expresses  a  doctrine  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative.  It  is  the  beginning  of  speculative  thinking.  As 
Nitzsch  explains,  “Uer  Mythus  ist  eine  wahre,  aber  keine  wirkliche  Ge¬ 
schichte.” 

The  saga,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  narrative  of  an  event,  transmitted 
orally;  in  ancient  times,  especially  iti  the  Orient,  much  more  stereotyped 
in  its  form  than  would  be  possible  among  us,  but  yet  susceptible  of  am¬ 
plification,  embellishment,  and  alteration.  The  saga  is  accordingly  the 
beginning  of  history. 

Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the  critical  assignment  of  early  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  narratives  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  categories,  yet  the  crit¬ 
ics  are  entitled  to  have  their  terminology  understood. 

Owen  H.  Gates. 

Die  Huecher  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus  und  Nu.meri  ausgelegt  von 
D.  Hermann  L.  Strack,  ausserordentl.  Professor  der  Theologie  in 
Berlin.  [Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  zu  den  heiligen  Schriften  des  Alten 
und  Neuen  'I'estamentes  sowie  zu  den  Apokryphen,  herausgegehen 
von  D.  Hermann  Strack  und  D.  Otto  Zockler.  Altes  Testament.  Erste 
Abtheilung.]  Pp.  xx,  476.  Munchen:  C.  H.  Beck’sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung.  1894. 

Professor  Strack  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  scholars  of  Germany. 
His  writings  breathe  a  warm  evangelical  spirit  and,  because  of  his  atti¬ 
tude  on  critical  questions,  are  more  acceptable  to  the  average  American 
student  than  are  those  of  many  Germans  with  whom  he  comes  into  com¬ 
parison.  He  deprecates  tire  indifference  of  many  Old  Testament  schol¬ 
ars  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  undertakes  his  work  as  a  duty 
which  he  owes  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  is  with  him  a  matter  of  con- 
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science  to  oppose  the  extreme  critical  tendencies  of  the  day.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  he,  with  his  co-editor,  planned  the  Commentary  on  the  Bible 
which  is  now  complete,  and  that  he  has  written  the  volume  before  us. 
The  purpose  is  in  every  way  praiseworthy,  and  if  we  mention  some  points 
which  do  not  seem  satisfactory,  it  is  because  it  is  so  important  that  they 
should  be  well  elaVM)rated  in  order  that  the  most  good  be  secured. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  German  conservative 
holds  very  different  views  from  those  wlu)m  we  in  this  country  are  wont 
to  call  conservative.  Professor  Struck  is  conservative,  not  in  holding  the 
Mosaic  authorshii)  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  in  assigning  the  documents 
which  compose  it  to  earlier  dates  than  others  do.  He  does  not  hold  the 
unity  of  Isaiah  and  of  Zechariah,  but  does  maintain  a  view  of  inspiration 
which  renders  it  jmssible  to  admit  the  existence  of  prediction. 

The  author  has  in  mind  the  needs  of  students  who  are  using  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  means  of  learning  Hebrew,  and  some  of  the  philological 
footnotes  evidently  owe  their  i)resence  to  that  fact.  There  are  but  five 
pages  of  introiluctory  matter,  and  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  (juestions  of 
introduction  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author’s  “  Einleitung.”  This  too 
is  very  brief  and  hardly  sufficient  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  a 
gocxl  know’le<lge  of  the  subject. 

The  [ilan  pursued  in  the  volume  is  to  give  a  translation  of  the  text, 
dividing  it  into  suitable  sections  and  paragraphs  independent  of  chapter 
and  verse  divisions,  and  to  follow  these  sections  by  excursus  upon  such 
topics  as  reejuire  treatment.  More  minute  verbal  notes  are  [)laced  at  the 
Ixtttom  of  the  page. 

We  give  in  brief  the  author’s  views  on  some  of  the  more  important  dis¬ 
puted  (piestions,  as  he  discusses  them  in  the  excursus.  He  regards  the 
plural  verb  in  Gen.  i.  26  as  occasioned  by  the  plural  form  of  the  subject 
Elohiin.  He  can  cite  as  a  parallel  only  xx.  13,  which  other  commentators 
explain  differently.  He  rejects — as  who  does  not? — the  notion  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  angels  in  the  work  of  creation;  but  why  should  he  object,  a 
priori,  to  the  theory  that  God,  while  not  receiving  assistance  from  them 
or  clepending  in  any  sense  upon  their  counsel,  yet  addressed  them  in  the 
words  of  the  verse?  Of  the  creatit)n  narrative  as  a  whole  he  says:  "Of 
course  we  let  the  revelation  made  to  man  in  regard  to  the  creation  ex¬ 
tend  only  to  that  which  is  religiously  important,  viz.,  to  the  propositions, 
(i)  God  created  heaven  and  earth;  (2)  they  were  so  created  that  they  cor¬ 
responded  to  his  will;  (3)  man  is  the  goal  of  all  visible  creation;  (4)  the 
Sabbath  is  holy.’’  After  thus  disposing  of  the  notion  that  the  form  of  the 
narrative  is  due  to  revelation,  it  seems  a  natural  and  inevitable  rpiestion 
to  raise.  Whence  then  is  the  form?  But  in  the  whole  discussion  there  is 
not  a  word  in  reference  to  Babylonian  literature. 

In  his  excursus  on  the  length  of  the  creative  days,  Strack  discards  the 
twentyfour-hour  explanation,  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  the  author 
intended  his  readers  to  think  of  twentyfour-hour  days,  that  not  the  day 
VOL.  LI  1 1.  NO.  209.  13 
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but  the  enumeration  was  important,  and  that  any  expression  giving  the 
exact  interval  would  have  transcended  the  purpose  of  the  narrative  and 
of  the  revelation  of  God. 

These  concessions  seem  logically  to  preclude  the  userjf  DV  in  any  other 
than  its  natural  sense.  Discarding  also  the  long-period  ititerpretation, 
he  adopts  the  ideal.  It  is  exegetically  admissible,  it  has  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  does  not  assume  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  which  he  probably  did  not  possess  any  more  than  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and,  leaving  as  it  does  to  llible  and  to  science  full  authority 
each  in  its  own  sphere,  it  does  not  involve  the  two  in  conflict,  'rhesetwo 
advantages  are  mutually  exclusive;  if  the  author  knew  no  science  (arid 
so  cannot  have  meant  long  periods),  then  certainly  the  inttion  that  science 
has  a  sphere  which  Bible  must  avoid  cannot  have  enjssed  his  mind,  or 
influenced  in  the  least  his  choice  of  words  or  the  sense  in  which  he  used 
them.  'I'he  whole  matter  is  very  simple:  the  author  used  a  wonl  which 
meant  just  what  “day”  does  to  us.  Kither  he  did  not  know  better  than 
to  use  it,  or  he  regarded  it  near  enough  the  truth  to  suit  his  f»urpo.se.  In 
either  case  the  natural  use  of  the  word  is  that  which  is  meant. 

In  further  description  of  the  (ideal)  interpretation  which  he  adopts,  he 
explains  that  the  author  arranges  his  material  not  chronologically  but 
logically,  to  represent  six  phases  of  divine  activity  in  creation. 

In  his  note  upon  the  Fall,  Strack  remarks,  “If  this  narrative  were  not 
handed  down  to  us,  we  should  be  obliged,  would  we  ex[)Iain  the  i)resence 
of  .sin  in  the  world,  to  assume  a  transaction  entirely  similar  to  this  to  have 
happened.”  .Similarly  he  has  said  that  the  primitive  state  of  man  is  to 
be  understood  as  that  of  a  child,  physically  complete,  ethically  unspot¬ 
ted,  intellectually  endowed  for  the  ac(|uisition  of  knowledge.  Now  if  any 
one  meditating  on  the  origin  of  sin  would  necessarily  account  for  it  just 
as  Gen.  iii.  does,  and  if  the  |)rimitive  state  <»f  the  race  is  represented  to 
be  just  like  that  which  is  observed  in  the  case  of  every  child,  certainly 
we  can  ask  no  one  to  believe  that  divine  revelation  operated  to  produce 
these  chapters,  for  there  is  an  entirely  sufficient  explanation  without  re¬ 
course  to  revelation,  viz.,  in  the  logical  inference  from  present  coinlitioris. 
We  confess  to  a  little  surprise  that  Professor  Strack  should  be  willing  to 
take  this  position  which  is  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  extreme  left 
among  the  critics. 

Discussing  chap.  vi.  1-4,  he  rejects  the  view  that  marriage  between 
men  of  high  rank  and  women  of  low  is  meant,  and  rejects  also  the  view 
that  “sons  of  God"  means  angels,  on  the  basis  of  the  single  positive  argu¬ 
ment  that  such  alliances  could  not  occur.  We  may  all  .agree  with  Strack’s 
conclusion,  but  somewhere  in  his  argument  it  would  be  fitting  for  him  to 
meet  the  proposition,  certainly  not  impious  or  stupid,  that  physiology  is 
no  more  a  criterion  here  than  botany  in  the  description  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  or  geology  in  the  matter  of  the  days  of  creation.  Does  this  pas¬ 
sage  bear  no  relation  to  the  classical  myths  of  demigods  and  giants? 
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Kxodus  vi.  2,  concerning  the  dale  of  the  introduction  of  the  name  niiT, 
Strack  claims  to  he  intended  not  Un  an  absolute  denial  of  itSjUse  previ¬ 
ously,  but  simply  as  a  relative  denial.  He  finds  the  name  used  in  earlier 
times,  and  he  fortifies  himself  by  <|Uotinj<  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  who 
admit  its  earlier  occurrence,  but  their  inference  from  the  phenomenon 
is  different  from  .Strack’s,  'I  hey  infer  from  the  earlier  occurrence,  and 
from  the  denial  t»f  its  earlier  use  in  vi,  2,  that  this  passage  is  by  an  author 
who  has  not  used  the  name  before  and  for  whom  such  earlier  use  w’ould 
be  an  anachronism,  .Strack  himself  uses  the  interchange  of  the  divine 
names  in  (lenesisasa  criterion  of  the  documents,  and  seems  to  have  little 
to  gain  from  a  forced  explanation  of  vi.  2. 

In  the  text  of  the  Commentary  the  author  claims  that  there  were  two 
callings  of  Moses,  chaits.  iii.  and  vi.  not  constituting  a  <loublet.  W^e  C(tn- 
fess  to  having  misunderstood  .Strack  in  his  Introduction.  'Fhere  he  ana¬ 
lyzes  thus;  “  lix.  iii.  vii.7  .Moses  lierufung  und  Sendung  u.  s.  w.  n.  iii.-- 
vi.  1  Urster  beiicht.  .  .  /^vi.2  vii.  7  Zweiter  llericht."  K<|ually  at  variance 
with  the  view  taken  in  the  (.■oimiicntai y  is  the  argument  in  the  inlroduc- 
lory  pages  for  holding  the  comp<»site  character  of  the  bentateuch,  viz., 
"(la^s  der  F,x(>dus  zwei  berichte  iiber  berufung  Moses  .  ,  .  bringt,  und 
(liese  berichte  einander  zwar  nicht  .  .  .  widers|)rechen,  wohl  aber  einan- 
der  in  keiner  Weise  berucksichtigen,  so  dass  der  zweite  nicht  von  dem- 
selben  \’erfasser  sein  kann  wie  der  erste.”  .-\nd  again,  there  is  assigned 
to  P  “der  /.w'eite  bericht  iiber  .Mo.ses  berufung,” 

Very  likely  if  the  author  had  taken  more  space  to  explain  him.self,  these 
inconsistencies  would  be  shown  to  be  only  seeming.  The  Commentary 
is.  according  to  the  plan,  very  coini)act  and  brief,  and  this  constitutes  one 
of  its  merits  for  German  students  at  least. 

The  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion,  though  tardy,  of 
the  series,  and  on  the  place  it  has  assumed  among  students  of  the  bible. 

Owen  H.  Gates. 

The  CiiKi.sT  of  'I'o-Day.  by  Geokok  A.  Gokdon,  .Minister  of  the  Old 
.South  Church,  boston.  Pp.  x,  322.  boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  i8<)5.  ;si.5o. 

This  volume  is  made  u[)  by  the  revision  of  papers  read  before  the  Yale 
Divinity  .School,  the  Unitarian  zVssociation  of  boston,  and  other  clerical 
bodies,  and  j)resents  in  attractive  style  the  new  theological  views  that  are 
struggling  to  obtain  accejitance  among  the  evangelical  churches.  The 
author  aims  to  attain  more  perfect  interpretation  of  the  incidental  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  by  centering  thought  upon  Christ  and  thus  bringing 
each  part  in  true  subordination  to  the  whole  considered  as  a  unity.  The 
aim  is  an  important  one  and  his  treatment  of  it  must  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all. 

The  author’s  warning  against  the  indefinite  broadening  out  of  creeds 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  most  conservative  and  is  especially  instructive. 
After  remarking  that  "the  broadening  of  creeds  has  usually  been  accom- 
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panied  by  great  decay  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  believers”;  and  that  “the 
masters  of  high  theory  have  been  indifferent  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
world’s  life”  (p.  27),  he  closes  with  the  following  sentence,  the  sweep  of 
which  is  such  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  cover  a  multitude  of  other  sins 
which  the  reader  may  think  he  discovers  in  the  book:  “  bereaved  of  the 
authentication  of  the  divine  history,  and  robbed  of  the  fountains  of  spir¬ 
itual  f)assion  that  flow  from  the  transcendent  Person  of  the  Lord,  the 
broad  theology  of  Unitarian,  Episcopalian,  and  Congregationali.st  alike 
will  reduce  itself  to  a  dream,  and  the  dream  will  at  last  fail  of  sufficient  ^ 
vitality  t«)  entertain  a  luxurious  and  sleeping  church  ”  (p.  28).  This  is  the 
voice  of  true  conservatism. 

Tin-:  Hh;hkk  Critics  Ckitici/ko.  A  Study  of  the  Pentateuch  for  Pop¬ 
ular  Reading,  being  an  IiKjuiry  into  the  Age  of  the  so-called  Ikniks 
of  Moses,  with  an  Introductory  Examination  of  Dr.  Kuenen’s  “  Religion 
of  Israel.”  liy  Rufus  P.  Stkbhins,  D.D.  With  Preliminary  Chap¬ 
ters  on  Thk  Higiikr  Criticis.m,  and  an  ap[)endix  concerning  The 
Wo.vuKRFUL  Law.  by  H.  L.  Hastings.  Pp.  xevi,  236,  i  18.  boston: 
Scriptural  Tract  Repository. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  papers  by  its  two  authors  on  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  relating  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  [Kirtion  of  the 
book  which  most  carefully  considers  the  higher  criticism  was  published 
before  the  appearance  of  Robertson  Smith’s  wr)rks,  but  leaves  the  arti¬ 
cles  unchanged  because  those  books  contain  “  very  little  that  would  have 
re(|uire<l  any  notice.”  The  matter  would  have  been  fresher  in  places  had 
the  later  critics  been  deemed  worthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  Hastings’  articles  are  in  his  well-known  pungent  and  vigorous  style, 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  his  widely-circulated  tracts  against  infidelity. 
The  style,  sarcasm,  and  line  of  argument  are  well  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences:  “Jesus  of  Nazareth  .  .  .  had  access  to  Hebrew  man¬ 
uscripts  in  all  the  synagogues  in  Palestine,  besides  copies  in  private  hands, 
and  every  one  of  those  manuscripts  was  hundreds  of  years  more  ancient 
than  any  he/>re7U  manuscript  which  any  hiy^her  critic  ever  saw  or  ever 
wilt  see.  His  disc(»urses  clearly  indicate  that  he  had  read  those  books, 
and  was  familiar  with  their  contents.  There  are  probably  not  a  dozen 
higher  critics  on  earth  who  would  set  themselves  above  him  in  native 
abilities,  mental  grasp,  and  intellectual  acuteness”  (p.  43). 

Dr.  Stebbins’  argument  lacks  discrimination  in  some  of  its  parts.  For 
instance,  in  the  effort  to  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  is  older  than  the  time 
assigned,  appeal  is  ma<le  to  the  Psalms.  The  author  says:  “  If  we  could 
select  those  [Psalms]  of  the  earliest  date,  they  would  be  much  more  to 
our  purpose  than  those  composed  at  a  later  period”  (p.  128).  Undoubt¬ 
edly:  since  those  composed  after  the  time  which  the  critics  assign  to  the 
Pentateuch  can  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  argument.  The  author 
thus  promises:  “  I  shall  quote  from  those  which  are  more  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  of  the  earlier  class,  after  I  have  drawn  a  few  illustrations  from 
those  of  a  confessedly  later  period”  ([).  128).  In  the  second  clause  of  this 
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sentence  is  revealed  the  evil  of  the  method  employed.  These  “  confess¬ 
edly  later”  psalms  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  There  can  hardly  be  an 
excuse  for  their  use  except  as  an  attempt  to  swell  the  list  of  quotations 
and  confuse  the  argument.  If  used  at  all,  there  should  be  the  broadest 
possible  line  of  demarcation  between  those  used  for  “illustration”  and 
those  adduced  as  pnM^f.  There  is  no  such  line.  There  are  three  pages  of 
“illustration”  an<l  proof  jumbled,  with  no  attempt  to  indicate  where  the 
list  of  later  i)salms  ends,  and  for  that  matter  with  later  psalms  (juoted  to 
the  end,  in  sui)port  of  the  general  conclusion  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
familiar  to  “David  and  the  Psalmists.” 

Such  a  method  is  unscholarly  and  ill«»gical  at  the  best,  nor  is  this  the 
worst  to  be  said  about  it.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  con.servative  scholar¬ 
ship  than  the  most  extreme  views  of  the  critics.  How  shall  a  second- 
temple  psalm  like  cxix.  prove  or  “  illustrate  ”  the  existence  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  before  the  first  temple?  How  shall  a  psalm  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah  like  Ixxxix.  prove  that  Deuteronomy  is  older  than  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah’s  grandfather?  How  cat>  psalms  of  the  Restoration  containing 
apparent  references  to  the  work  of  the  Jehovi.st  prove  that  the  Pentateuch 
originated  with  .Moses,  when  by  admission  the  portions  <[uoted  had  been 
in  existence  nearly  three  centuries  before  those  psalms  were  written? 

We  are  unwilling  to  rest  the  c.ase  of  conservative  scholarship  on  any 
such  presentation  of  the  evidence.  We  are  not  afraid  of  truth.  We  are 
unwilling  to  have  it  coinf)romised  in  this  way.  We  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  [)urpose  of  the  book,  but  not  with  the  method  here  employed. 

Skkmons  on  thk  Intkknational  .Suni)AY-sciio(jl  Lkssons  for  i8<;6^ 
By  the  Monoav  Clur.  Twenty-first  Series.  Pi>.  376.  Boston  ami  Chi¬ 
cago:  Congregational  .Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  i8<>5. 

Sl.25. 

This  series  of  sermons  closes  the  years  of  its  minority  with  unabated  in¬ 
terest,  and  continues  to  be  the  best  guide  of  which  we  know  for  the  study 
of  the  .Sunday-school  le.ssons.  The  persoytnel ui  the  contributors  changes 
slightly  from  year  to  year,  but  the  continuity  is  well  maintained.  Among 
the  recent  additions  to  the  contributors  is  our  own  associate  editor,  W.  E. 
Barton.  The  whole  number  of  contributors  this  year  is  twenty-four. 

Thk  Akou.mknt  for  Christianity.  By  Gkorok  C.  Lori.mkr,  D.  D., 
.Minister  at  Tremont 'Pemple.  Pp.  480.  Philadelphia:  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Publication  Society.  i8<>4.  $2.00. 

Dr.  J.orimer’s  volume  upon  the  “  Evi«lences  of  Christianity”  has  the 
marked  advantage  of  being  the  production  of  a  preacher  who  is  success¬ 
ful  in  holding  the  attention  of  large  audiences  from  year  to  year.  'I’here 
is  therefore  in  it  an  adaptation  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  readers  which  is 
not  often  found,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  lack  <;f  philosophical 
insight  and  of  broad  learning.  'I'he  author  has  himself  taken  a  wide  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  facts,  and  has  brought  the  results  of  his  extensive  reading  and 
thought  within  the  compass  of  a  very  readable  volume. 
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Dr.  I.firimer  treats  of  tlie  Argument  from  History;  from  Christ;  from  Tes¬ 
timony;  fnjin  Miracles;  from  l'rf)iihecy;  fn)m  Humanity;  from  Achieve¬ 
ment;  from  Concession;  an«l  from  Comparison.  In  the  treatment  of  these 
various  subjects  the  auth»)r  is  liospitablc  to  all  the  real  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  science,  philosophy,  and  historical  criticism,  though 
he  is  not  disposed  to  accept  as  true  everything  which  is  new,  but  insists 
up(ui  proving  all  things,  and  in  coni[»elling  the  critics  to  do  likewise. 
When  the  oi»j)onents  of  Christianity  are  called  upon  to  prove  their  nega¬ 
tive  positions,  the  baselessness  of  many  of  their  assumptions  readily  ap¬ 
pears.  How,  for  instance,  can  any  man  [irove,  except  on  the  basis  of  un- 
vtrilied  hyiiotheses,  that  miracles  are  inifiossible,  or  in  certain  stages  of 
the  world’s  history  imjirobable,  or  that  inspiration  has  never  been  more 
definite  in  the  world  than  it  is  at  the  jiresent  time  ? 

The  chafjtcr  upon  Projihecy  is  a  partial  return  to  the  older  practice  of 
basing  a  strong  argument  upon  it.  In  the  author’s  view,  prophecy  is  a  real 
foretelling  of  events  which  could  not  be  ascertained  by  the  human  reason 
acting  upon  pre.sent  knowledge.  He  justly  criticises  the  view  which 
seems  to  be  taken  by  Professor  Mruce  and  many  others,  that  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  pro[)hets  is  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  “  that  if  sin  was 
persi.sted  in,  punishment  would  certainly  follow  ”  (p.  229).  This  argument 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  powerful  paragrai)h: — 

“Daniel,  li.  c.  556,  declared  that  the  .Messiah  should  apjiear  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  years  after  the  going  forth  of  the  decree  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  anrl  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem;  Jacob,  (Uie  thousand  years  before  this 
had  fixed  the  date  in  connection  with  the  permanent  decline  of  Judah’s 
sovereignty;  Haggai  and  Isaiah  announced  that  it  would  occur  before  the 
final  destruction  of  the  temple;  Micah  designated  the  birthplace  as  Heth- 
lehem  Kphratah;  Malachi  describe*!  tVie  messenger  who  should  j)rece«Ie 
him;  and  these  prophets  and  others  said  that  he  shouhl  be  born  of  a  vir¬ 
gin;  that  he  should  enter  Jerusalem  on  the  foal  of  an  ass;  that  he  would 
be  wise,  gentle,  compassionate;  that  he  would  preach  good  titlings  to  the 
poor  and  cause  tfie  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  blind  to  see,  the 
dumb  to  sj)eak,  and  the  flead  to  live  again;  and  that  he  w’ould  be  rejected 
aiul  despised,  offered  for  sin,  cruelly  slain,  raised  from  the  dead;  would 
trium[»h  over  his  enemies,  and  introduce  in  the  worhl  a  new  era,  an  era  of 
spiritual  su[)remacy  in  which  would  be  involve*!  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind.  f'articular  stress  is  laid  upon  his  sufferings  an*l  death;  *m  their 
cause,  their  attemlant  circumstances,  and  their  conse*iuences.  The  proph¬ 
ets  caught  glimpses  of  the  horrible  tragedy,  an*i  it  fascinates  and  fills 
them  with  awe.  They  behohl  it  as  th*)ugh  it  was  being  enacted  before 
their  eyes.  C*)mbining  their  various  re[>resentati*)ns,  we  have  the  picture 
of  One  betraye*!  an*l  sold  f*)r  thirty  pieces  *)f  silver,  whose  back  was  given 
t*)  the  smiter  an*l  his  face  U)  shame  and  spitting,  whose  haiuls  and  feet 
sh*)ul*l  be  pierce*!,  an«l  wh*)se  body  should  be  wountied,  bruise*!,  and 
scourged;  who  shouhl  be  numbered  with  the  transgresstirs  and  have  gall 
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and  vinegar  given  him  to  drink,  who  should  make  his  grave  with  the 
wicked  and  the  rich  in  his  death;  and  who  should  be  cut  off  but  not  for 
himself,  bearing  our  inuiuity,  carrying  our  griefs,  and  healing  us  with  his 
stripes  (Gen.  xlix.  10;  Isa.  xi.  i;  xl.  3-9;  xli.  27;  vii.  14;  xlii.  1-3;  1.  4; 
liii.  3-5;  V.  6;  ix.  2;  lx.  10-12;  Mai.  iii.  i,  4,  5;  Micah  v.  2;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Jer.  xxxi.  36;  Hosea  iii.  4,  5;  Ps.  xxii.  16;  xxxiv.  20;  Ixix.  21;  Dan.  ix. 

23-271”  IPP-  247-249)- 

Thk  Dawn  of  Chkistianitv;  or,  .Studies  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
(Christian  Culture  Courses.)  Hy  Hfnrv  C.  V^f.doer.  Pp.  208.  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  American  baptist  Publication  Society.  i8<p4.  90  cents. 

This  is  a  most  convenient  and  excellent  handbo»)k  for  the  study  of  the 
book  of  Acts  and  of  the  contemporary  church  history.  It  is,  of  course, 
written  from  the  Baptist  standpoint,  and  presents  incidentally  the  strong¬ 
est  argument  which  we  have  seen,  in  so  sliort  compass,  in  defense  of  im¬ 
mersion  as  the  original  form  of  baptism,  as  well  as  of  the  position  of  the 
Bai<tists  with  respect  to  infant  baptism.  But  this  is  only  incidental.  The 
discussions  throughout  are  keen  and  discriminating  anti  from  a  conserva¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  A  perusal  of  the  volume  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
those  whose  faith  has  been  shaken  by  the  vagaries  of  modern  criticism. 

Rulin(>  Ideas  of  tme  Present  A(je.  By  VVashin(;ton  Gladden, 
author  of  "Applied  Christianity,”  "  Tools  and  the  .Man,”  "  Who  Wrote 
the  Bible,”  etc.  Pp.  29t).  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  i8<>5.  S1.25. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  GladtfPti  gives  us  his  very  best  thought  clothed  in 
his  very  best  literary  style.  The  range  of  topics  is  wide,  and  the  views 
maintained  and  the  courses  of  conduct  urged  are  such  as  all  can  stand  by 
and  unite  in  commending.  It  is  one  of  the  most  easily  read,  most  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  most  useful  books  of  the  season. 

The  I)KVF.Loi'.\iE.\T  OF  .Modern  RELitiioLs  Thought,  especially  in 
Germany.  By  Kt>wiN  .Stutely  Carr,  A.  M.,  1).  B.  Pp.  xii,276.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sunday-.Sch(M)l  and  Publishing  .Soci¬ 
ety.  1895.  Si. 00. 

No  one  can  properly  understand  the  i)resent  so-called  liberal  and  con¬ 
servative  tendencies  in  the  church  without  first  becomitig  ac(|uainted  with 
the  corresponding  tendencies  which  have  manifested  themselves  all  along 
in  its  history.  .Speaking  broadly,  these  may  be  designated  as  the  "  Greek  ” 
and  "  Latin,"  the  first  of  which  was  represented  in  the  early  centuries  by 
Origen,  and  the  second  by  Augustine.  Origen  and  his  school  laid  special 
emphasis  upon  the  j)romotion  of  human  welfare  in  this  life,  and  robbed 
death  »)f  its  terrors  by  the  advocacy  of  theories  of  future  probation  and 
restoration,  while  Augustine  spoke  with  undue  contempt  of  the  life  that 
now  i.s,  ami  s*)  magnified  and  distorted  the  judgments  of  the  future  that 
he  gave  much  countenance  to  the  unscriptural  asceticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Greek  element  is  represented  to-day  in  the  scientific  tenden- 
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ties  of  the  times;  the  Latin,  in  those  which  are  more  purely  theological. 
Our  author’s  treatment  of  the  subject  is  the  product  of  wide  reading  and 
profound  thought,  and,  though  brief,  is  so  clear  and  comprehensive  as  to 
be  satisfactory  in  the  extreme.  As  preliminary  to  a  thorough  study  of  the 
direct  and  positive  evidences  of  Christianity,  this  volume  will  be  of  the 
highest  service. 

DK,Mr)N  Po.sSF.s.siON  AND  Ai.LiKD  Themes.  being  an  Inductive  Study 
of  Phenomena  of  our  Own  Times.  By  Rev.  Jon.N  L.  Nkviu.s,  D.  D., 
for  P'orty  Years  a  Missionary  to  the  Chinese.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Rev.  P'.  P.  Lllinwood,  D.  D.  Pp.  482.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
P'leming  H.  Revell  Co.  $1.50. 

This  book  by  a  venerable  man,  for  years  a  missionary,  who  passed 
away  while  this  work  was  on  its  way  through  the  press,  [jresents  a  very 
large  collection  of  facts  obtained  from  missionaries  and  other  credible 
witnesses,  bearing,  as  the  author  believed,  on  this  difficult  subject.  What 
the  author  shows  beyond  ijuestion  is,  that  in  many  countries  there  are 
observed  many  cases  in  certain  respects  like  those  described  in  the  New 
Testament  as  caused  by  demoniacal  possession,  and  his  inference  is  that 
they  are  thus  to  be  ex[)lained.  He  shows  that  this  is  the  common  explana¬ 
tion  among  the  heathen,  and  that  missionaries  either  adopt  it  for  the 
most  part,  or  are  bewildered  by  the  phenomena  and  are  able  to  offer  no 
explanation.  He  gives  many  instances  cf  exorcism,  both  by  Christians 
and  heathen— a  favorite  one,  and  afijiarently  successful  one,  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  being  the  placing  of  wicks  saturated  with  oil  u|>  the  nostrils 
of  the  demoniac,  and  lighting  the  same.  That  in  many  cases  these  pos¬ 
sessions  are  the  result  of  nervous  disorder  seems  to  us  un(|uestionabIe, 
but  there  is  an  unexplained  remainder.  We  prefer  to  treat  the  matter 
of  this  volume,  as  the  author  intended,  as  material  for  induction,  await¬ 
ing  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  relations  of  bodily  and  mental 
states  than  has  yet  been  made.  There  are  still  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  arc  understood  in  our  philosophy. 

Christ  and  the  Church.  P'ssays  concerning  the  Church  and  the 
Unification  of  Christendom.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Ain- 
ory  H.  Bradford,  1).  I).  Pp.  321.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  'roronto: 
P'leming  H.  Revell  Co.  i^;5. 

This  volume  contains  twelve  chapters  by  as  many  different  eminent 
men  discussing  both  theoretical  and  practical  <|uestions  of  church  life. 
Dr.  Bradford  treats  of  “The  Kingdom  and  the  Church”;  Dr.  Lainpnian, 
“  The  Incarnation  Philosophically  Considered  ”;  Profe.ssor  Purves,  “  The 
Incarnation  Bil>lically  Considered  ”;  President  Hartranft,  “ 'I'he  Incarna¬ 
tion  Historically  Considered”;  Dr.  Boardman,  “The  Doctrine  of  the 
Church”;  Chancellor  MacCracken,  “  The  Church  and  the  Problems  of 
Science  and  Philosophy  ”;  Rev.  Mr.  Devins,  “  The  Church  and  the  City 
Problem”;  Dean  Hodges,  “  The  Reunion  of  Christendom  as  it  Appears 
to  an  Plpiscojialian  ”;  President  Ballantine,  “  The  Reunion  of  Christen- 
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dom  as  it  Appears  to  a  Congregationalist  President  Booth,  “  The  Re¬ 
union  of  Christendom  as  it  Appears  to  a  Presbyterian  ”  ;  Dr.  Tyler, 
"  The  Reunion  of  Christendom  as  it  Appears  to  a  Disciple,”  and  Rev. 
Gilbert  Reid,  “  The  Reunion  of  Christendom  as  it  Appears  to  a  Foreign 
Missionary.” 

Great  Missionaries  of  the  Church.  By  Rev.  Charles  C.  Cree- 
GAN,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Josephine  A.  B.  Gooonow.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  United 
Societies  of  Chri.stian  Endeavor.  Pp.  xvi,  404.  New  York  ;  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  1895.  $1.50. 

In  the  spare  hours  of  his  busy  life  as  secretary  of  a  missionary  society. 
Dr.  Creegan  has  collected  together  and  put  into  admirable  literary  form 
a  great  amount  of  interesting  information  concerning  twenty-three  emi¬ 
nent  missionaries  of  all  denominations.  All  but  one  of  the  biographies 
are  prefaced  with  a  portrait,  but  Marcus  Whitman  .seems  to  have  left  no 
means  for  reproducing  his  personal  appearance.  The  portraits  them¬ 
selves  of  these  missionaries  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  great  ability 
and  the  high  character  of  the  men  who  have  given  such  success  to  the 
missions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  volume  should  be  widely  cir¬ 
culated  as  a  missionary  document,  and  will  be  sure  to  be  read  by  every 
one  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

The  Religions  OF  India.  (Handbooks  on  the  History  of  Religions.) 
By  Edward  Washhurn  Hopkins,  Ph.  D.  ( Leiiisic),  Professor  of 
Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Pp.  xiii, 
612.  Boston  and  London;  Ginn  &  Co.  lH()5.  $2.20. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  very  valuable  series  of  books  upon  Compar¬ 
ative  Religion.  Its  special  value  consists  in  its  adherence  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  i)resenting  the  plain  facts  obtaine<l  from  original  documents, 
rather  than  of  summarizing  the  opinions  of  mmierous  scholars  who  have 
written  about  the  subject.  'I'o  those  who  cannot  own  or  have  access  to 
"The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  this  series  will  be  a  necessity,  while  to 
those  who  do,  it  will  be  an  immense  saving  of  labor,  for  the  summaries 
are  full,  and  conscientiously  made. 

The  volume  treats  of  all  the  indigerums  sects  in  India,  and  concludes 
with  an  able  chapter  upon  “  India  and  the  West.”  In  the  author’s  opin¬ 
ion,  Zoroastrianism  “budded  from  a  branch  taken  from  the  Indie  soil,” 
and  India  seems  to  have  been  little  affected  by  any  outside  influences. 
The  contact  with  Christianity  even,  scarcely  made  any  im|)ression  upon 
India’s  jiantheism.  Mohammedanism  has  had  a  greater  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  India  has  profoundly  influenced  Christianity.  Neoplaton¬ 
ism  and  Christian  Gno.sticism  largely  came  from  India;  but  upon  the 
mcxlern  thought  of  Europe  the  influence  has  been  slight.  From  Bud¬ 
dhism,  says,  our  author,  one  thing  maybe  learned,  namely,  “that  it  is 
possible  to  be  religious  without  being  devout”  (p.  564).  The  closing  con¬ 
viction  pressed  on  the  author  by  his  studies  is  that  “  In  her  own  religions 
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there  is  no  hope  for  India,  and  her  best  minds  have  renounced  them.  The 
body  of  Hinduism  is  corrupt,  its  soul  is  evil.  As  for  Brahmanism — the 
Jirahmanism  that  produced  the  Upanish.'ids— the  spirit  is  departed,  and 
the  form  that  remains  is  dead”  (pp.  570-571). 

Tiik  Umvf.ksity  Hy.mn  Book,  for  use  in  the  Cha[)el  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Cambridge;  Published  by  the  University.  1895. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  volume  in  respect  to  every  detail  of  mechan¬ 
ical  execution,  and  in  the  character  of  its  contents  is  worthy  of  the  vener¬ 
able  institution  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  contains  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  hymns,  with  one  tune  to  each  hymn.  The  foundation  of  the 
book  consists  of  hymns  selected  expressly  for  it  by  Kdward  Everett  Hale, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Alexander  .McKenzie,  George  A.  Gordon,  Lyman  Abbott, 
and  Brooke  Herford— all  University  preachers.  The  final  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  hymns  rests  with  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody;  the 
musical  selection  and  arrangement  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Warren  A.  Locke, 
the  organist  and  choir-master  of  the  University. 

No  hymn  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted  surpasses  this  in  its  uni¬ 
form  high  level  of  literary  and  musical  excellence.  We  are  not  able  to 
di.scover  a  single  instance  of  the  intrusion  of  an  unworthy  production.  In 
respect  to  hymns  this  collection  may  be  said  to  be  classic.  'I  he  book  is 
notable  for  the  large  number  of  old  and  little  known  English  tunes  from 
such  sources  as  John  Day’s  Psalter  (1562),  Thoiqas  Este’s  Psalter  (1592), 
John  Playford’s  Psalter  ( 1671),  the  .Scottish  P.salter  (1615),  aiul  the  writings 
of  such  fathersof  English  church  musicas  Farrant, Croft,  Gibbon.s,  Tallis, 
an<l  'I'ye.  .Most  of  the  German  chorales  best  known  to  the  English  world 
are  included.  One  misses  only  Nicolai’s  “  Wachet  auf,”  which  is  perhaps 
the  gramlest  of  German  hymn  tunes!  The  present  English  school  of 
church  composers  is,  of  course,  largely  represented.  This  H.irvard  bixjk 
follows  the  tendency,  which  is  becenning  so  marked  in  such  compilations, 
to  break  asunder  many  time-honored  associations  of  hymn  and  tune. 
In  some  cases,  .as  in  the  setting  of  “  In  heavenly  love  abiding”  to  Smart’s 
"Lancashire,”  the  new  connecti«)ti  justifies  itself;  in  the  transference  of 
"  How  gentle  God’s  commands”  to  a  somewhat  common|)lace  tune  by 
Barnby,and  in  other  similar  instances,  the  projiriety  of  the  proceeding  is 
not  so  obvious.  A  conservative  congregation  might  be  prejudiced  against 
a  book  which  offeretl  .so  much  novelty.  But  the  University  Hymn  Book 
is  intended  only  for  congregations  which  wish  to  enrich  and  amplify  their 
store  of  materials  for  the  praise  of  God.  Its  suitableness  for  use  in  col¬ 
leges  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  would  enable  students  to  become  familiar 
with  hymns  and  tunes  which  have  been  approved  by  the  highest  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  Christian  church.  The  voluminous  biographical  in¬ 
dex  of  authors,  translators,  and  composers,  giving  date  and  origin  of  each 
hymn  and  tune  so  far  as  can  be  known,  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  this 
branch  of  knowledge. 
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An  Ol’tlixk  of  Systematic  Theology,  liy  E.  H.  Johnson,  IJ.  D., 
Professor  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  Second  Edition.  And  of 
Ecclesiology.  By  Henky  fl.  Westo.n,  D.  D.,  President  of  Crozer 
Theological  .Seminary.  Pp.  .wiii,  383.  Philadelphia:  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Publication  Society.  1895.  $2. 50. 

The  second  edition  of  this  compact  and  valuable  work  brings  the  dis¬ 
cussions  down  to  date  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  makes  it  one  of 
the  best  handbooks  on  Systematic  Theology  which  have  been  published. 
The  p«»sitions  maintained  are  conservative  without  being  illiberal,  and 
are  defended  with  ample  learning  and  rare  good  .sense.  We  specially 
note  the  author’s  statements  with  reference  to  the  limitations  of  system¬ 
atic  theology,  concerning  which  he  says,  that  they  arise  from  (i)  the 
impossibility  of  safe  inference  with  regard  to  the  Infinite;  (2)  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  interpreting  Scripture;  (3)  the  influence  of  the  sjuritof  the  times, 
remarking  that,  “a  prevalent  relish  for  any  given  type  of  doctrine  should 
put  the  stmlent  on  his  guard  against  following  a  passing  fashion  or  fad  in 
theology”  ([>.  23;.  Professor  Johnson  is  especially  successful  in  refuting 
the  pantheistic  tendencies  which  are  gaining  currency  under  the  guise  of 
Monism,  and  in  his  definition  and  defense  of  ins[)iration. 

The  chapter  on  “  Ecclesiology”  is  a  clear  and  p<)werful  statement  of 
the  arguments  in  sui)port  of  the  Congregational  form  of  church  g»)vern- 
ment  an<l  for  regarding  immersion  of  adults  as  the  only  baptism  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Bible,  and  of  the  expediency  of  restricting  communion  to 
persons  so  baptized. 

Poems  of  Home  and  Country.  Also,  .Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  V’erse. 
By  Rev.  .Sa.mih:l  Frances  .Smith,  I).  1>.  Edited  by  General  Henry  B. 
Carrington,  LL. I ).  Pp.  xxvi,382.  Boston,  New  York, Chicago:  Silver, 
Burdett  iC  C<».  1895.  jti.^o. 

The  great  and  sustained  popularity  of  our  natiomil  hymn,“  .My  country, 
'tis  of  thee,”  gives  added  interest  to  this  complete  collection  of  the  author’s 
poems,  which  have,  besides,  much  intrinsic  merit.  In  this  volume  are 
several  hymns  which  are  fouml  in  all  modern  collections  of  every  denom¬ 
ination.  It  isenriched  al.so  by  several  engravings  of  much  interest.  The 
author’s  recent  death  recalls  afresh  the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to 
literature  in  many  ways. 

PuhLK  ATioNS  OF  'Fhe  Church  SOCIAL  UNION.  Issued  Semi-monthly, 
Boston:  'I'he  Uiocesan  House.  I’er  annum,  Si.oo;  single  numbers,  10 
cents. 

These  publications  are  excellent  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  papers  have  appeared  or  will  shortly  appear: — 

Series  A:  “The  Church  of  the  World,”  Rev.  K.  A.  Hollarnl,  .S. T.  H.; 
“  Hie  Church’s  Duty  in  Relation  to  the  Sacredness  of  Property,”  Rev. 
Professor  W.  Cunningham,  I).  D.;  “Social  Problems  and  the  Church,” 
Rt.  Rev.  K.  I).  Huntington,  S. T.  D.;  “The  Incarnation  a  Revelation  of 
Human  Duties,”  Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.  W’estcott,  D.  D.;  “The  Social  Teaching 
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of  the  Karly  Fathers”  (two  views),  "  Rights  and  Duties,”  Joseph  Mazzini; 
“An  Address  before  Harvard  University,”  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.  D. 

.Skkiks  H:  “The  Railroad  Strike  of  1894,”  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley, 
M.  A.;  “An  Interpretation  of  the  Social  Movements  of  Our  Times,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.  D.;  “Arbitration  and  Conciliation,’^  Rev.  W. 
D.  P.  Hliss;  “  I’lie  Slums  of  Cireat  Cities  and  their  Problems,”  Rev.  P.  W. 
Sprague;  “  Political  Kconomy  and  I’ractical  Life,”  Rev.  I^rofessor  W. 
Cunningham,  D.  D.;  “The  Housinj^  of  the  Workinj;  People,”  Rev.  P.W. 
Sprague;  “A  ltil)lioj4rai)hy  f«jr  Students,”  “An  Kight-H(jur  Day,”  “Amer- 
can  Trades-Unions.” 


HOOKS  RJCCKIVKD. 

Thk  Islanijs  of  Till-:  Pacific.  By  Rev.  Jamks  .M.  Alf:xandek.  New 
York:  American  Tract  Society.  $2.00. 

The  Hook  of  Jekemiah.  (The  KxiK)sitor’s  Bible.)  By  W.  H.  Ben¬ 
nett.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstronj^  &  Son.  S1.50. 

Christianity  in  the  Uniteo  .States  from  the  First  Settlement  down 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  Daniel  Dorchester,  D. D.  Revised  Edi¬ 
tion.  New  York:  Hunt&F.aton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts.  ^^3.50. 
Creation:  (loo  in  'Fime  and  Sface.  (Studies  in  Theolojpy— IV.)  By 
Randolph  .S.  Foster,  D.  D.,  LI..D.  Fhe  .Same.  S3.00. 
Literature  of  Tiiicolooy.  liy  John  Fletcher  Hur.st.  The  Same. 
^4.00. 

The  Christ  Dream.  By  Louis  Alijert  Banks,  D.  D.  'Fhe  Same. 
Si. 20. 

Thf:  Way  Out:  A  .Soluticni  of  the  Temi)erance  (Question.  By  Rev. 
Hu(;h  Montoomery.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Daniel  Dorches- 
tf:r,  D.  I).  'Fhe  .Same.  Si. 00. 

TheChristless  Nations.  By  Bishcrf^J.  .M.'Fhoiiurn,  D.  1).  The  .Same. 
$1.00. 

The  New  Life  in  Chrlst  By  Josicpii  Aoar  Beet,  D.  D.  The  Same. 
$1.50. 

Ho.me  Classes  of  the  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday-school. 
By  M.  C.  Hazard,  Ph.  D.  Boston  and  Chicai^o:  C<m}4re)4ational  .Sun¬ 
day-School  and  Pulilishinj^  Society. 

Hf:dontstic  'Fiieories  from  Aristipj)ns  to  S|)encer.  By  John  Watson, 
LI..D.  London  and  New  V’ork:  .Macmillan  &  Co.  Si  75. 

Richard  Rolle  of  Ham  pole.  (Library  of  Karly  Kn^lish  Writers.) 

Edited  by  C.  Horstma.n.  'Fhe  .Same.  S2.00. 

College  Sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett,  M..\.  'Fhe  .Same. 

$2.00. 

Heredity  and  Christian  I’rohlems.  By  Amory  H.  Bradfoko. 
'Fhe  .Same.  $1.50. 

History  OF  the  People  of  Israel.  By  Ernest  Rena.n.  Boston: 
R(;berts  Bros.  $2.50. 

History  of  DoiiMA.  By  Dr.  Adolph  Harnack.  'Franslated  front 
the  third  (lennan  Edition.  V'td.  I.  'Fhe  same.  $2.50. 


WRITKRS  IN  THE  JANUARY  HIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 


W.  L.  Fkkguson  (  The  Fourth  Gospel  after  a  Century  of  Criticism), 
born  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1865  ;  A.  B.,  Des  Moines  College 
in  i8(;2,  A.  M.  in  1895;  pastor  oi  Baptist  churches  for  eight  years  in 
Stuart,  Iowa,  and  North  Palmer,  N.  Y.;  was  grailuated  from  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  in  1895;  and  appointed  Vice  -  President  of  the 
Brownson  Theological  Seminary,  Ramapatam,  India,  1895. 

Theodore  Whitfield  Hunt  {William  Wordsworth),  horn  at 
Metuchen,  N.  J.,  February  19,  1844  ;  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege,  1865,  and  Princeton  Seminary,  iSG) ;  tutor  of  ICnglish  at  Princeton 
College,  1868-71,  at  University  of  Berlin,  1871-72  ;  Professor  of  English 
at  Princeton,  1873-96;  Ph.  D.,  1880,  Litt.  1).,  i8f/} ;  author  of  "  Ciedmon’s 
Exodus  and  Daniel,”  1883,  “The  Principles  of  Written  Discourse,”  1884, 
“English  Prose  and  Prose  Writers,”  1887,  “Studies  in  Literature  and 
Style,"  i8r)0,  “  Ethical  Teachings  in  Old  English  Authors,”  1892,  and  nu¬ 
merous  articles  in  Reviews. 

Charles  B.  Warring  {7'hc  Hebrew  Cosmoy;ony),  nni\\e  oi  New 
York  State;  A.  B.,  Union  College,  Ph,  D.,  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  for  .several  years  in 
the  Collegiate  School  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  later  one  of  its  two  princi¬ 
pals  ;  for  many  years  Principal  in  same  city  of  the  Military  Institute  ; 
author  of  “  The  Miracle  of  To-day,”  and  “  (lenesis  I.  and  Modern  Sci¬ 
ence,”  and  of  numerous  articles  in  periodicals  ;  member  of  the  Victoria 
Institute,  London,  and  of  New  York  Academy  of  Science. 

John  Thomas  CiuLiCK  {Christianity  and  the  Plvolution  of  the  Ra- 
tional  Life),  horn  March  13,  1832,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands;  A.  B.,  Will¬ 
iams  College  in  1859  ;  studied  two  years  at  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
ordained  in  Canton,  China,  August,  1864  ;  stationed  in  Kalgan,  North 
China  Mission,  1865-71  ;  was  transferred  to  Japan  in  1875,  where  he  has 
remained  to  the  present  time.  (See  sufra,  page  68.) 

,  Owen  H.  Gates  {Abraham  at  Bonn).  See  “  Writers  in  the  October 
Bmsliotheca  Sacra”  for  18^)5. 

Frank  Hugh  Foster  (“  The  Gospel  of  PauF See  “Writers  in 
the  April  Bihliotheca  Sacra”  for  i8<_)5. 

William  E.  Barton  {An  Appeal  from  a  Verdict  of  History).  See 
“Writers  in  the  January  Bihliotheca  Sacra”  for  1895. 


Kowin  Stutkly  Cakr  {Greek  Elements  in  Modern  Eeli^ious 
Thoiif[ht),hi.m\  September  24,  i860 ;  A.  li.,  Knox  College,  1882,  B.  D., 
Yale  Divinity  School,  1885  ;  studied  philosophy  an  extra  year  in  Yale 
and  an<*ther  in  Germany  ;  pastor  at  Lyons  and  P'ort  Dodge,  la. ;  author 
of  “  riie  Development  of  .Mcxlern  Religious  Thought,  especially  in  (ier- 
many,"  and  of  various  articles  in  current  jieriodicals. 

Akthuk  Fairhanks  {^Classification  of  Social  Phenomena),  horn  in 
Hanover,  N.  11.,  November  13,  1864;  A.  B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1886; 
instructor  in  (ireek  at  Dartmouth  College,  1886  87,  and  i8(/3  pi,  and 
Assistant  I'rofessor  of  (ierman  and  Logic,  i8<^i  92;  studied  theology  at 
Union  and  Yale  Divinity  Schools;  Bh.  D.  fnmi  Freiburg  i,  B.,  i8<p  ;  lec¬ 
turer  of  .Sociology  and  Comparative  Religion,  Yale  Divinity  .ScIuk)1, 
1892  95  ;  now  instructor  in  Comparative  Religion  in  Yale  L’niversity. 

I'.iiw'ARi)  W.  Bk.mis  (.7  Point  of  Vie7P),  born  in  Springfield,  .Mass., 
April  7.  i860;  A.  B.,  Amherst  College,  1880;  I’h.  1).  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1885  ;  taught  in  .Minneapolis,  1884-85  ;  gave  ccdlege  lecture 
courses  at  Amherst,  .Mt.  Ibdyoke  College,  \’assar,  \’anderbilt  I'niver- 
sity,  Carleton  College,  and  elsewhere,  1886  8«;  ;  introduced  University 
Extensi«jn  work  in  the  country,  being  the  first  lecturer;  i88<>-92  had 
charge  of  ICconomics  and  History  at  Vanderbilt  University  ;  1892-95 
was  Associate  I’roiessor  of  Political  Kconomy  in  the  L'niversity  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  doing  much  work  also  in  the  .Sociological  Dci)arlment  there ;  au¬ 
thor  of  “Cooperation  in  New  England  and  the  .Middle  .States,”  “.Munic¬ 
ipal  Ownership  of  (»as  in  the  United  States,”  “  Recent  Results  of  Munic¬ 
ipal  Gas-making  in  the  Uniteil  .States,”  “Workingmen  in  the  United 
States,”  “  'file  Discontent  of  the  Fanner,”  “  Local  Government  in  .Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  Northwest,”  “Cooperative  Life  Insurance,"  “  The  Home¬ 
stead  Strike,”  “Relation  of  Labor  Organizations  to  the  American  Boy 
and  to 'I'rade  Instruction,”  “ 'I'he  Chic^ago  Strike  of  i8<)4,”  Revue  d' Ee on- 
omie  Politique,  July,  i8r;5. 


SELECTED  MORTUACE  INVESTMENTS. 

I  offer  at  par  and  accrued  inlere.st  carefully  selected  Ohio  mortgages  hear¬ 
ing  semi'annual  interest  at  0%.  I  examine  the  security  myself  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  No  loans  in.'ide  on  unproductive  property. 

I  have  also  a  few  investments  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  at  7%. 

Investor  relieved  of  all  care  in  looking  after  insurance,  taxes,  and  collec¬ 
tions. 

These  investments  are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Teachers,  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  others  who  cannot  give  their  investments  personal  attention. 

Mortgages  on  hand  of  all  amounts  from  $200  to  $5,000  each. 

Write  for  further  information  and  reference  to  some  one  you  know. 

Oberlin,  O.  G.  W.  Shi’kilekk. 


I^eady  Soor\. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  Prof.  G.  Frkdkrick  Wright. 

“Greenland  Icefields  and  Life  in  the  North  Atlantic."' 

400  pages.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

A  popular  and  scientific  discussion  of  the  glacial  phenomena,  natural 
history,  anti  people  of  Greenland.  A  final  chapter  giving  a  summary  of 
the  bearing  of  the  facts  upon  glacial  theories.  jVo7i>  in  press. 

OThER  BOOKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Ice  Ajfe  ill  North  America,  -  -  -  .S5.00 

Man  ami  the  Cllacial  Period,  -  -  1.75 

A  special  tliscount  will  he  given  on  all  the  above  if  orders  are  sent  at 
once. 

1  will  give  alst)  to  all  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  a  discount 
of  20%  from  list  price  on  all  hooks- not  marked  net— from  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  Houghton,  Mit'tlin  &  Co.,  Scribner,  Dodd,  .Mead  &  Co.,  T.  Y. 
Crt)well  Co.,  Putnam  &  Co.,  and  all  others  of  the  leading  publishers. 
An  excellent  oi)i)(»rtunity  to  secure  your  Holiday  presents  at  low  rates. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

.Music  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  all  orders  to 

A.  G.  COMINGS,  Oberlin  0. 

37  West  College  St. 


ANDOV  KU  PUBLICATIONS. 

W.  F.  DRAPER,  Publisher,  Andover,  Mass. 

The  Catalogue  contains  many  valuable  helps  to  Biblical  study,  both 
for  general  readers  and  for  the  special  use  of  clergymen  and  theological 
students,  embracing  works  on  the  Evidences  and  Defences  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  Essays  in  Philosophy  and  Theologfy,  by  such  authors  as  Drs.  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  Samuel  Harris,  Joseph  Haven,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd. 
Sermons  by  Profs.  B.  B.  Edwards,  E.  A.  Park,  and  others.  Devotional 
books,  as  Augustine’s  Confessions,  Theologia  Germanica,  Church 
History,  Hermeneutics,  valuable  Commentaries  on  various  b(K)ks  of  the 
Old  and  New  'Festaments,  by  eminent  scholars,  like  Bishop  Plllicott, 
Urs.  Henderson,  Lightfoot,  Murphy,  Perowne,  an<l  Stuart;  also  Haley’s 
Alleged  Discrepancies  of  the  Bible,  The  Book  of  Esther,  with  critical 
notes,  etc.  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  in  English, 
Grammars  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  by  Buttmann  and  Winer.  In- 
trwluction  to  Greek  by  Cary,  and  to  Hebrew  by  Jones,  and  Vibbert. 

Also  the  back  Nos.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vols.  i  to  40,  with . 
General  Index  to  first  30  vols. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

Discount  given  to  clergymen  and  theological  students. 


